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THE NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 
Sociological Scholarships 
The Nuffield Foundation, in pursuance of its pro- 


gramme for the advancement of sociological studies, and 
in order to assist in the recruitment of suitably qualified 


persons into academic sociology, offers a small number 


of scholarships during 1967. These scholarships are 


_ open to persons who have not had a full academic 


. training in Sociology, and wish to undertake studies in, 
> for example, political science, social psychology, anthro- 
` pology, ‘social statistics and sociology generally (but not 
economics), so that in due course they may proceed to 
teaching, or research in these subjects. 


+.. The awards arè open to men and women of out- 


standing merit, between the ages of 28 and 40, who are 
normally resident in the United Kingdom, and whose 
talents and inclinations fit them for an academic career 


in sociology. They will be held in, or under: the direc- =>. 


tion of, a University Department or other approved 
institution. 


The value of the scholarship will, as far as possible, be 
adjusted tosthe individual’s circumstances after con- 
sultation with the Head of the Department in which he 
wishes to work. 


Selection for awards will be made- once a year. 
Applications must be submitted by 15th April 1967, to 
the Director of the Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, 


i Regent’s Park, LONDON, N.W.1, from whom full 


details and application forms can be obtained. 


BRIAN YOUNG 
Director 
Nuffield Foundation 
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CHANGE 


Edited by Tom Burns and S. B Saul 


With contributions by MICHAEL ARGYLE, REINHARD BENDIX, M. W. 
FLINN, and EVERETT E. HAGEN 


A group of social scientists examine from their different viewpoints the 
controversial mode! of socio-economic change proposed by Professor Everett 
Hagen. 25s net 


THE STATE OF THE NATION 
SOCIAL SYSTEMS ACCQUNTING 


Bertram M. Gross 


Professor Gross offers a new methodology for formulating national objectives 
and rendering a multidimensional accounting of achievements and failures. 
Basic concepts drawn from various social science disciplines are synthesized 
ina general- -5ystems analysis of a country’s performance and objectives. 
Hardbound 25s net Paperback 15s net 


ENGINEERS: THE ANATOMY OF 
A PROFESSION 

A STUDY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS IN BRITAIN 
J. E. Gerstl and S. P. Hutton 


‘... the authors are to be congratulated on a valuable piece of work which 
needed to be done.’—7he Times Educational Supplement 48s net 


WAGES AND WORK ALLOCATION 
A STUDY OF SOCIAL RELATIONS IN A GARMENT WORKSHOP 


Sheila Cunnison 

‘This book will be of interest to sociologists and social psychologists engaged 
in the study of industrial forms and to all who are concerned to create conditions 
that will increase the satisfactions to be derived from modern industrial 
life.’—The Textile Weekly 42s net 


FROM STRANGER TO CITIZEN 


A SURVEY OF STUDIES OF IMMIGRANT ASSIMILATION IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Ronald Taft 


‘The book would appeal to, above all, psychologists, but economists and 
sociologists, and, in fact, anyone concerned with, or about, migration in, or 
outside, the Commonwealth, will find something of value in its pages. Students 
in all three disciplines should be interested in the methods of survey and 
analysis and in the nearly thirty pages of questionnaire and interview guides 
at the end of the book.’—British Book News 35s net 
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STUDENTS’ SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
to the BRITISH JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 
AT £i per year 


Full-time students for a higher degree, and full- or part-time students 
for a first degree or diploma in the social sciences, are invited to 
subscribe to The British Journal of Sociology, for thelr own personal use, 
at the special reduced rate of £1.0.0 post free. (r he normal subscrip- 
tion is £2.10.0.) 


. Please send your subscription of £1, or the equivalent in your own 
_ currency, to 


L. Myers, 
British Journal of Sociology, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd, 
Broadway House, 
68-74 Carter Lane,’ 
London, E.C.4, 
stating your name, address, and course of study, and a declaration 
that you will not resell your copies of the Journal for a mini- 
mum period of three years. 
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The problem of measuring povertyt 


The presence of poverty in what Galbraith termed ‘the affluent society’ 
has stimulated more than sentimental concern. For although poverty 
has always been a source of humanitarian and, at times, revolutionary 
fervour, its importance has never been as strategic as at present when 
it is commonly recognized that life is on the whole better for most 
people. The existence of poverty is considered, on the one hand, 
inexcusable in the light of the economic potential of the nation, and, 
on the other, critical in view of the effects of poverty on the continued 
social and economic welfare of society as a whole. Concentration on 
the problem of poverty has resulted in greatly increased efforts to 
appraise scientifically the extent and nature of poverty in the United 
States as well as in other countries. , 

Scholarly attention to measuring poverty has had a long; if sketchy, 
history. Both Arthur Young and Sir Frederick Eden in eighteenth- 
century England preceded the classical surveys of Charles Booth and 
Seebohm Rowntree at the end of the nineteenth century, and in the 
1930's Rowntree made a second comparative survey of York. How- 
ever, despite these sound beginnings and numbers of more recent 
statistical analyses of income distribution generally, relatively limited 
progress has been made in the development of reliable knowledge. 
The partisan nature of the subject—one need only recall Malthus, 
Marx, Henry George, and more recently Galbraith—has not pro- 
moted scientific objectivity, but technical progress has been slow for 
a variety of reasons. The comments on income studies of Dorothy 
S.. Brady, a leading scholar in the field, although made over a decade 
ago, are still pertinent: 


We know little more than the data are deficient in both quantity and 
quality, that income is very unequally distributed, and that a high 
standard of living cannot be attained on average income. This much we 
knew thirty and more years ago. If the situation in 1950 differs at all from 
the situation in 1920 it is only in the extent to which the problems of data 


* Samuel Mencher B.S. A.M. D.S.w. Professor of Public Welfare and Social Work , 
Research, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh. Visiting 
Professor of Social Administration, University of Manchester, 1965-6 
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collection have been brought to light through the experiente of a few 

projects of estimation and analysis.’ 

Dr. Brady attributed the slow progress in income studies to the 
‘gulf between theory and data collection’, and the absence of any 
specialists devoted to the field. “The centrifugal tendencies away 
from any unifying core of concepts, methods and principles,’ she 
stated, ‘are intensified by the numerous and diverse uses of the data, 
ranging from the propaganda of pressure groups to incorporation in 
the logical system of a theorist.” During the last several years, there 
has been marked progress, but the fundamental issues, raised by Dr. 
Brady, still plague the study of income and its distribution. 

The problem of measuring poverty, or any other level of living, 
centres around two basic issues: the establishment of a sound theo- 
retical or conceptual framework and the employment of valid and 
reliable techniques for the collection and organization of the relevant 
data. The techniques for collection of data on incomes are 
emphasized here to draw attention to this fundamental problem of 
all research frequently forgotten when the arrangement of long, neat 
and complex tables gives a spurious authenticity to data having 
little validity or reliability.* The use of surveys by government bodies 
and private researchers has been popular in the United States, and 
these have, in addition to the general problems of survey research, 
the unique problems of collecting data on income. For example, 
noting that wives were the principal respondents in his survey, Rown- 
tree commented on the limitations of the wife’s knowledge of her 
husband’s income in English working-class families. He concluded 
that even if they knew, it was doubtful whether they would have pro- 
vided reliable information.* Richard M. Titmuss’ recent analysis of 
income tax data in England has indicated the hazards of reliance on 
income tax reporting as a source for income studies.* 


CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS 


Apart from data collection, however, there are fundamental concep- 
tual problems which have affected the value and comparability of 
studies of poverty. Before discussing several of the most important of 
these, the trite observation should be made that differences in the 
definition of concepts in studies of income are not abstract issues, but 
can only be resolved in view of their practical consequences in clarify- 
ing the problem of poverty. Thus, income for purposes of income tax 

policy differs significantly from a definition of income necessary for 
an analysis of income distribution. The favourable treatment usually 
given income related to capital investment, for whatever national 
goals, results in the absence of the reporting of the proper proportion 
of such income as compared to other sources of income. For studies 
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of income; however, no source of income may be disregarded. All 
changes in the income unit’s economic potential over the period of 
time under consideration represent income.* 
The social units from individuals to household, used as the 
standard for allocating income are important determinants of the 
_nature of income distribution. The typical taxpayer exercises 
singular wisdom in deciding how he should define himself and his 
family for maximizing his allowances or minimizing his income. ‘The 
student of income, on the other hand, has no clear path in defining 
income units which give a realistic reflection of the comparative 
positions of persons in relation to their control of society’s resources. 
In their study of income in the United States, Morgan and his 
colleagues found that the larger the size of the income unit the 
smaller the estimate of inequality of distribution of incomes. This 
results from the reduction of the number of small income units with 
their amalgamation into larger units. The authors stated: 


Adult units tend to live with related adult units when the income of one 
or both units is low. Combining their incomes thus tends to hide the fact 
that such low incomes exist, as well as to reduce the difficulty they cause.’ 


Most income studies assess income during the current year or the 
year studied. However, as in other social research, there is no neces- 
sary validity to the assumption that the year studied is representative 
of the economic condition of the unit. Any one year may be atypical 
of the whole. By way of obtaining a longitudinal dimension without 
sampling over long periods, current income has sometimes been 
supplemented by other assets giving some indication of long-term 
conditions. Morgan, for example, in addition to currently inadequate 
income, required liquid assets of less than $5,000 for those families 
in the poverty class. Less than five per cent of this group had liquid 
assets of $5,000 or more.* David compared the general effects of using 
current income and current income plus liquid assets, and suggested 
that current income underestimates the condition of the unit when 
it is suffering temporary loss, but gross income exaggerates the situa- 
tion where liquid assets are not actually available for current needs.” 

„In England, Dorothy Wedderburn on the basis of a 1954 survey of 
liquid assets suggested that there was a high correlation between 
assets and current income, particularly with regard to the low income 
populations under study.” Lampman concluded that poverty is a 
chronic condition, that there are unlikely to be major fluctuations 
over time, and thus, little advantage in supplementing current status 
with items providing longer indicators of income. Lampman sup- 
ported his position by pointing out that roughly the same proportion 
of low-income families would have been found in the population by 
using current income of $2,000 for families of city workers as by 
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introducing the indicators of longer status suggested by Eleanor 

. Snyder.™ She had estimated that approximately 19 per cent were 
of low income based on such criteria as the ratio of home and food 
purchases to current income and the ownership of a car and home.” 
However, as will be emphasized below, the use of a flat percentage 
of the population only holds as far as the concern is for total size or , 
proportion, but does not satisfy the need for a description of the 
specific characteristics of the population under study. Although, the 
size of the total population may be the same, this is no proof that 
the constituent elements are the same. 

When the purpose, or one of the purposes, of income analysis is 
‘comparison over time or among areas, further difficulties arise. Are 
differences in the value of money and changing standards of living 
or variations in standards among areas at the same time, taken into 
account? In addition, are such factors as definition of income and 
recipient unit, held constant over time or between areas? Changing 
sources or entirely new or different sources of income may invalidate 
what would appear to be consistency of definition. Even Rowntree 
concluded his 1936 follow-up survey of York by stating that only 
limited comparisons could be made with his earlier study.’ 

Among the most authoritative sources of income data in the United 
States, there are differences about one or more of the characteristics 
considered. The Current Population Survey of incomes by the 
Bureau of Census differs from the Office of Business Economics in 
definition of income, population covered, and sources of data. The 
Office of Business Economics has a higher total national income 
because of its inclusion of non-money income as well as money income 
not taken into account in the Current Population Survey. The 
population surveys of the latter have a lower proportion of income 
reported than the Office of Business Economics which uses data from 
business and government. The Survey of Consumer Finances of the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan, on the other 
hand, employs its own concept of income units and makes a more 
exacting survey of types of income than the Current Population 
Survey." 

The difficulties presented by these conceptual problems are by no 
means easy to resolve, but they are relatively simple when compared 
to the selection of cutting points to differentiate levels of living. 
What income ranges should be identified with poverty, minimal 
subsistence, destitution, deprivation, and the whole host of terms 
which have been proliferated to satisfy the nuances or sensitivities 
of politicians and students of social and economic stratification? In 
general, two approaches have been used for establishing cutting 
points, the absolute and the relative. The absolutists seek some 
definite point on the income scale for distinguishing among income 
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levels; the relativists prefer some percentile or proportion of the total 
range to differentiate standards of living. 


DETERMINATION OF POVERTY BY ABSOLUTE STANDARDS 


A great variety of studies on poverty have selected one standard or 
another for estimating the numbers or proportion of the population 
suffering from economic insufficiency. Recently, as Mollie Orshansky 
has pointed out, there has been a fair amount of concensus on the 
poverty standard of approximately $3,000 for a family of four and 
$1,500 for a single individual. At times, the size of the family is 
not indicated, and it is assumed that an average family figure may 
be used since the small and large families will balance out.’ This , 
averaging approach, as Miss Orshansky has shown, is not as useful 
as the application of specific cutting points for families of different | 
composition. While, as noted above, the overall effect may not be too 
dissimilar, there are serious differences in distinguishing the kinds ` 
of families falling into the poverty class. Thus, for example, an 
income standard varying according to family size used by the Social 
Security Administration differs from an average for all families by 
only 4 per cent in the total number of families in the poverty class, 
but as much as 18 per cent with respect to families having more’ 
than four children under 18 years.” 

The use of a single income measure on the assumption that it 
will represent adequately the averaging out of family units has, of 
course, the advantage of avoiding estimation of comparable budgets 
for families of different types and sizes. However, some research has 
been done in developing scales so that a range of family units may 
be extrapolated by means of multiples of a basic budget. Should this 
approach prove empirically sound, it will simplify the problem of 
budget estimation, generally." 

The crucial issue, however, is the validity of the standard 
employed. ‘There is a tendency for studies of poverty to use more 
than one level or cutting point of poverty. The Department of 
Agriculture whose figures are the basis of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration budgets has a low-cost and economy food plan. The 
Conference of Economic Progress uses the levels of deprivation 
and poverty. Rowntree estimated the proportions living ‘below 
the minimum’ and ‘in primary poverty’. Rowntree also classified 
some of his population as living in ‘secondary poverty’ ~ ‘families 
whose total earnings would be sufficient for the maintenance of 
merely physical efficiency [primary level] were it not that some 
portion of it is absorbed by other expenditure, either useful or 
wasteful.’ ** 

In some cases, the relation between the two standards is obtained 
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by fixing the lower standard at some arbitrary proportion of the 
higher. Even where a single standard is employed, this may be 
derived by taking a proportion of some other standard. Thus gener- 
ally whether explicit or implicit, there are two measures of destitu- 
tion, and by using the lower the analyst escapes the criticism of being 
overly-liberal. In effect, he is saying, ‘If I really wanted to use the 
proper standard we would have X times the numbers reported, but ` 
the number is so great anyway that for practical purposes we can 
concentrate on the population at the lower level.’ 

This, however, is a political argument, and may only further 
confuse the development of objective standards. The legitimacy of 
the operation depends on the extent to which the generosity of the 
higher standard permits the interpolation of any other level of living 
beneath it. The Social Security Administration, for example, in pre- 
ferring the Department of Agriculture’s economy food plan to the 
low-cost plan set its standard on a budget designed for ‘temporary’ 
and ‘emergency’ uses. In view of the marginal adequacy of the low- 
cost plan, it was not surprising, as Miss Orshansky reported, that 
families spending less than the low-cost plan rarely met minimum 
nutrition standards.”° 

Where two levels or standards are involved, a second difficulty is 
the ratio established between them. In some cases the lower standard 
may be developed independently, merely including only the most 
‘essential’ elements of the higher. On the other hand, the lower level 
may be set by merely taking some percentage of the higher. The 
Conference on Economic Progress established its poverty line at 
two-thirds of the ‘modest but adequate’ level of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics budget for city workers’ families.* Morgan and his asso- 
ciates selected the New York Community Council budget as their 
standard, and then made nine-tenths of this standard, their major 
cutting-point for poverty.” Thus despite the fact that the New York 
Community Council budget was chosen because it had proved to be 
consistently lower than the BLS estimates, the relative proportions 
of these budgets used resulted in the Morgan study having a higher 
standard for poverty than the Conference on Economic Progress. It 
is also possible, as the British have done, to start from a lower stand- 
. ard and increase this to some measure of minimal adequacy. Assis- 
tance standards lend themselves to this type of approach. ‘Thus, one 
study estimates the proportion below National Assistance rates and 
the proportions less than twenty and forty per cent above these 
rates.” 

The logic of the proportion of minimal adequacy used for deter- 
mining the poverty line is never clearly explained. There appears 
to be no consideration of the fact that a proportion of an original 
standard may have no realistic relationship to the original standard. 
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When the budget is cut by one-tenth or one-third, it cannot be 
assumed that persons or families are achieving a level of living nine- 
tenths or two-thirds as adequate as the original, and available 
evidence would indicate otherwise.” 

The selection of any specific point along the income scale to set 
off the population suffering from poverty is a hazardous task, and is 
“the more misleading as we become less conscious of the many assump- 
tions underlying the development of the standards. In few instances 
are the standards empirically validated by field studies of the way 
low income persons are living. There is a great difference between 
validating the multiplying by three of the standard food budget 
through studying the percentages of the total budget spent on food 
in families of similar income and validating by a study of the actual 
conditions under which such families live. As Peter Townsend, a 
most sophisticated British poverty researcher has remarked: 


To establish a minimum income standard is meaningless unless we also 
show that there are some families with that income who do in fact secure 
a defined level of nutrition. This fundamental criticism could be made 
of nearly all studies of poverty.” 


The earlier English studies were attempts to describe fully the 
conditions of the poor, and Rowntree’s use of the concept of secon- 
dary poverty enriched the notion of poverty by indicating that living 
in a state of poverty was not entirely a matter of income. Michael 
Young has again raised the question by suggesting the need to ex- 
amine the variety of ways by which families administer their income. 
He has noted, for example, the differing proportions of income 
earned by husbands which are contributed to family needs even if 
broadly interpreted.** While income is, no doubt, the best single 
indicator of poverty, it would be of interest to conduct some studies 
appraising levels of living using a selected number of other criteria 
as the independent variables. 


DETERMINATION OF POVERTY BY RELATIVE STANDARDS 


Absolute standards for poverty emphasize economic insufficiency as 
the frame of reference for poverty. Relative standards, however, stress 
economic inequality as the primary indicator of poverty. The argu- 
ment for relative standards rests on the assumption that for practical 
purposes standards become so fluid that no definition of need, no 
matter how broad, satisfies the ever-changing expectations of modern 
life. Thus, poverty, particularly in advanced industrial democratic 
nations where the basic physical wants have been met, is a matter 
of deviation from social and economic norms. As I. M. Rubinow 
pointed out in his excellent discussion, comparative poverty in 
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modern societies ‘has led more often to social change than has abso 
lute poverty’. 


Luxuries become comforts, comforts become necessaries; and repeated 
emphasis of the fact that in comparison with civilizations of the past or 
more backward contemporary cultures the poor in the United States 
now enjoy what would have constituted unusual luxuries in a thousand. 

` or even a hundred years ago may lead to an entirely barren conception 
of the problem of poverty as an aspect of distribution of wealth. Thus 
an increase in perceived poverty is a phenomenon particularly charac- 
teristic of American life during periods of so-called prosperity.?” 


However, even in underdeveloped countries the term ‘needy’ has 
been used ‘to cover persons who through temporary or permanent 
circumstances peculiar to them have not available, in one form or 

d another, the means of subsistence up to the level prevailing among 
the majority of people living in the same town or community. ° 

The comparative nature of poverty has received support from 
Herman Miller who has suggested that poor families be defined as 
‘families at the bottom fifth of the income distribution’. This, he 
favours, in preference to any absolute income level. Miller does not 
explain his choice of the lowest one-fifth over the lowest third or any 
other fraction, and he himself refers to the fact that in earlier eras 
one-third had accurately estimated the numbers in poverty and that 
even today one-third of city-dwellers have inadequate incomes.” 

Miller’s approach provides a quick cutting-point emphasizing the 
significance of relative differences in defining poverty. ‘As incomes 
go up,’ writes Miller, ‘ “needs” also go up—evidently in such a way 
as to leave a large proportion of the population at substandard levels.’ 
He points out that the lowest one-fifth in 1951 had incomes below 
$2,000 as compared to $2,900 in 1960. The 1960 income is not the 
1951 income adjusted for rising prices; if so, the difference would be 
almost halved.*° 

Emphasis on relative standards obviously conflicts with Galbraith’s 
recent thesis that emulation and consciousness of difference are in- 
consequential in a society where the general level of material stan- 

`æ dards is high, as in America today. This appears, however, to be more 

of a value judgment than a statement of fact. In 1959, the lowest fifth 

among family incomes received five per cent of all incomes as com- 

pared to 44 per cent received by the highest fifth.** In view of these 

differences and the concentration of the lowest fifth in particular 

groups in the population, it is difficult to rule out the significance of 
comparative standards as a measure of poverty. 

Morgan and his colleagues employed a ‘welfare ratio’ which com: 

bines some of the advantages of both the absolute and relative 

7 approaches. The welfare ratio permits a classification of income based 


The problem of measuring poverty 
on the ratio of gross disposable income to estimated budget require- 
ments, and provides a distribution of levels of welfare.” Comparative 
standards have been especially significant in trends in income distri- 
bution and of studies of income redistribution. Such studies indicate 
the extent to which the gap among income groups is being narrowed 
or the direction and rate of change in income distribution. ‘Trend 
‘studies suffer from all the technical difficulties of other income re- 
search, and have in addition the problems of comparison over time 
when the essential variables may have been defined and measured 
differently. In the opinion of Professor Titmuss, these factors have 
invalidated many of the British attempts to plot the direction of 
income distribution.”* 

The United Nations’ approach to defining levels of living has com- 
bined both relative standards and a variety of measures. By standard- 
izing rates for health, education, clothing, housing, etc., it is possible 
to make inter- and intra- national comparisons of poverty as, for 
example, the infant mortality rates serve in the field of public 
health.** 

The proof of the declining inequality or the lessening of compara- 
tive poverty relies on the demonstration of relatively greater addi- 
tions to lower incomes at the expense of upper incomes. Possibly the 
best known of American studies was that of Kuznets who analysed 
the share of the upper income groups between 1919 and 1948 and 
concluded that there was a considerable reduction in the shares of 
the upper one and five per cent of the income range, particularly 
between 1939 and 1948.** There has been some questioning of 
Kuznets’ research on technical grounds,** but even accepting his data, 
no assumptions can be made about the way that the share lost by the 
upper income classes was distributed among the 95 per cent of the 
population below them. 

Other students of distribution have examined both ends of the 
income scale. Goldsmith analysed changes in personal and family 
income between 1935 and 1950, and found a shift from upper to - 
lower income groups. Most of this occurred, however, between 1941 
and 1944 when the share of the lower two quintiles increased from 
13-6 to 15-8 per cent while that of the upper two quintiles decreased 
from 71-1 to 68 per cent. Over the full fifteen years, however, the 
total change resulted in only an additional 0-3 per cent for the lowest 
quintiles.” Miller also found that major changes in distribution 
occurred during the war period of 1939 to 1945, and he interpreted 
this as a special rather than general trend.** Lampman, like Titmuss 
in England, has been sceptical of all trend analysis. He has suggested 
that the seeming lessened inequality may merely reflect changing 
types of wealth and definition of income units rather than real 
differences.*° 
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Most income distribution analyses stop at the point where redistri- 
bution studies begin. The question for the student of income redis- 
tribution is what happens to the original distribution of income as 
a result of taxation and the differential use of public services. Does 
the governmental system of social services or other benefits result in 
a net gain to lower income groups and thus effectively increase their 
income at the expense of the more wealthy and reduce the gap 
between high and low initial incomes? 

- Thus far there has been a limited number of P attempts 
at drawing up a debit and credit ledger for the social services. These, 
on the whole, suffer from the limitations of income data generally 
and the theoretical assumptions often made about the relative con- 
sumption of social benefits. However, it is clear at this point that the 
social services cannot be looked upon categorically as acting in the 
direction of equalizing income. Welfare transfers may benefit all 
equally, may operate within rather than across income groups, may 
transfer individual income over different risk periods for the same 
individual, or may favour the wealthy over the poor under certain 
circumstances. Thus, for example, while Lampman has been im- 
pressed by the radical effect of transfer payments on the incomes of 
the lower classes, Morgan and his associates have emphasized the 
extent to which these payments represent transfers over time from 
earning to retirement years rather than between different income 
levels.*° There are sceptics who have seen the chief beneficiaries of 
poverty programmes as not the poor, but the members of the profes- 
sions that serve the poor.*? 


A MODERN DEFINITION OF POVERTY 


Even before the Social Security Act,’Rubinow commented, ‘If the 
form of relief is at all adequate or if, .as in the great majority of 
institutions for child care, the standards of health and comfort are 
decidedly above those prevailing in the community at large, it is 
doubtful whether the recipients should be included in the poverty 
class despite their dependency.** Rowntree in his 1936 study of York 
found that the social services contributed on the average in real 
money over eighteen times as much to working-class families as in 
1901.4 

Consideration of the effect of public services on income has im- 
portant implications for the measurement of poverty. Poverty has 
frequently been associated with economic dependence. The valid 
income of a person was limited to his earnings from capital and 
wages in the private sector. However, since the real standard of living 
of an individual or family comes from many sources, both public and 
private, it is their total which should define the extent of wealth or 
10 
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poverty. With the variety of measures through which society takes 
responsibility for maintaining the standard of living of its members, 
redistributed or social income will play an increasingly important 
and legitimate role in determining the numbers and kinds of families 
and individuals who will be defined as belonging to the poverty class 
in the future. 

A modern definition of poverty relevant to the social and economic 
realities of contemporary American life is needed. While the con- 
cept of poverty has some constant qualities, its most significant 
feature is its changing face as it mirrors the ever-shifting standards of 
society. However, the definition of poverty should not be so flexible 
that we cannot differentiate between poverty and other phenomena 
of society. The concept of poverty must be kept independent of the 
variety of social and economic problems with which it may be asso- 
ciated. Poverty is but one of the problems of our society, albeit most 
serious. But there are also, to name but a few, poor education, bad 
health, and delinquency. These exist related to, but also independent 
of, poverty. To make poverty synonymous with all forms of social and 
psychological malaise will neither help in understanding the prob- 
lem of poverty nor solving the other ills of our age. 

Finally, the concept of poverty may be weaned from its depen- 
dence on standards of minimal subsistence for the lowest classes, 
whether relative or absolute, generous or niggardly. For this, there 
miay be substituted a measure of the lowest level which society can 
tolerate in view of its national objectives. Thus where a minimal 
income may be argued to be sufficient for its immediate recipients, it 
may be highly inadequate as it affects the economic and social welfare 
of the nation as a whole. 
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The. personal service societyt 


Not unexpectedly the thesis of this paper has evolved from the 
thoughts which I expanded in my recently published book The 
Faith of the Counsellors.* This lecture, as it were, represents the next 
stage in my thinking, the stage which follows the already published 
conclusions. An insistent claim of that book was that the counsellors 
(psychotherapists, caseworkers, and so on) have exerted a substantial 
moral influence on the so-called personal service professions of our 
time. Let me explain the meaning of this term. Consider first the 
professions of the clergy, doctors, nurses, teachers, social workers, to 
list only the largest groups, and compare these with the professions 
of lawyers, accountants, engineers, architects. Few are likely to be 
violently opposed to my proposal that the first group differs from the 
second in some important fundamentals: you will probably agree 
that the self-denial, matter-of-fact self-effacing personal care, and 
even human warmth and kindly solicitousness, required by the pro- 
fessionals in health, welfare, and education, is likely to be far more 
prominently in evidence in their work than in the practice of law, . 
accountancy or architecture. Nevertheless, some fatherly lawyers 
may deplore that I have listed their profession with the engineers, 
and some severely academic and scrupulously impersonal teachers 
may resent being bracketed with the social workers and the clergy. 
Then let me further explain the rationale of this division. Professions 
whose principal function is to bring about changes in the physical or 
psychological personality of the client are the personal service profes- 
sions, whilst all other professions which are not charged with respon- 
sibilities of this sort or, at any rate, which do not set themselves such 
tasks as these, are the impersonal service professions. It is my conten- 
tion that this distinction has a marked sociological significance and 
I hope to show that it is also strongly suggested by the facts and not 
merely by my desire to engage in sociological speculations. No doubt 
the two classes of the professions have certain basic allegiances in 
* Paul Halmos DOCTOR JURIS B.A. PH.D. Professor of Sociology, University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. Monograph Editor of the 
Sociological Review 
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common but these allegiances are elaborated, enriched and refined 
only in the personal service professions and this is at the very root of 
the distinctions I am trying to make. To understand the ideological 
orientations of the personal service professions we must bear in mind 
that these professions are nowadays being trained in a socio- 
psychological theory, and indoctrinated with moral principles, which 
—in spite of all protestations by the more rigorous scientists of 
behaviour—are fundamentally Freudian in origin. Kindness, toler- 
ance, acceptance, permissiveness, and a scepticism about strong loves 
and hates, have received a new lease of life in this psychoanalytical, 
social psychological, and sociological century. For better or for worse 
the psychoanalytic rationale for an enlightened education, for a 
humane penal system, for a better informed psychosomatic medicine, 
for a progressive management of human relations in our corporate 
enterprises has been widely influential whatever the subsequent and 
entirely legitimate scientific criticisms of that rationale. It is certainly 
easy to prove that in all these areas of personal service the counsellors’ 
basically psychoanalytical and social psychological ideology con- 
quered and converted. One may say that those in the personal service 
professions have been influenced by the counselling ideology even if 
they do no counselling themselves and even if they are unaware of 
this influence. 

After this preamble I can now proceed to formulate my hypotheses. 
First, I believe that those professions which I have called the ‘per- 
sonal service professions’, having already dramatically grown in 
numbers, will go on growing and proliferating in the coming decades. 
Second, I also believe that these personal service professionals 
through their professional ethics are influencing the self-image of 
other professional workers whose calling is not in the area of the 

‘ personal services. Today, included in the impersonal and technical 
training of engineers, architects, lawyers, and others like them, is a 
progressive growth in a sociological and social psychological tuition 
originally reserved for students of the personal service professions. 
And thus even the impersonal service professions are now brought 
within the orbit of the personal service ideologies. Third, I believe 
that the traditional ideology of professionalism—originally evolved 
in medicine, the law, and the church—is in the process of merging 
with the ethics of the counselling ideology of the twentieth century. 
And fourth, I should like to put forward the view that—mainly as 
an outcome of their growing numbers and social prestige as well as 
their participation in the actual leadership of society—the moral 
reformation of the professions brings with it the moral transforma- 
tion of leadership and therefore a major change in the moral climate 
of society as a whole. 

Now I do not claim to be able to include in this paper a detailed 
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documentation or even a substantial corroboration of every one of 
these four hypotheses, though I shall endeavour to make at least a 
beginning in this task. Substantial corroboration, let alone verifica- 
tion, will have to follow from empirical studies yet to be undertaken. 
My task is to guide sociological research into this area and because 
of this I shall now devote my attention to the social processes in 
‘which I am mainly interested. They have not only made my reflec- 
tions possible but have irresistibly elicited them. These social pro- 
cesses constitute a momentous trend which has brought to the fore 
the positive, humane, and altruistic concerns of mankind in a 
remarkably vivid manner and I shall have the temerity to argue that 
these concerns may henceforth influence the quality and direction of 
social change in a progressively more decisive manner than we have 
hitherto dared hope. A self-appointed task such as this is both ambi- 
tious in its aim and limited in its method. It will be for others to say 
whether it is not also both foolishly pretentious and ill-conceived. 

In our advanced industrial societies those who are responsible for 
all the administrative, scientific and technical functions are profes- 
sional people. One might say that the entire leadership of our ad- 
vanced societies is becoming increasingly professional. Of course, no 
sharp delineation is possible in this brief paper to determine who is 
and who is not a professional but this is not essential for the present 
reflections, 

During recent decades, those who could claim to be called mem- 
bers of a profession have much increased in number. Using the 
1901 and 1961 Censuses and overlooking the inevitable differences of 
classification the following comparisons can be made: 


TABLE 1 The number of people per professional worker in England and Wales 











1901 961 

Total population 32,527,843 46,104,548 
‘Professional occupations and their 

subordinate services’ (1901) 606,260 

‘Professional and technical workers, 

artists’ (1961) 1,880,090 
The number of people per professional 

worker : 53°7 24°5 








Though the two Census categories are not described in identical 
terms both have in fact included all the occupations we normally 
describe as professional, such as for example, legal, clerical, medical, 
paramedical, veterinary, teaching, engineering, surveying, architec- 
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working population in England and Wales, r9or |61 


tural, scientific, social work, and some others, all of these falling 
within the Census occupational categories of 760-819. By now the 
range of occupations desirous of being regarded as professional has 
become very large. Some people may include the members even of 
the Institute of Brewers and of the Institute of Meat and of some 
others, mainly of lower middle and working class affiliation. Yet, in 
spite of this, the majority of professionals are in fact members of the 
leadership class. ‘The overflow of this professionalization into the 
lower middle and working class is merely an example of the difficulty 
all stratification theorists encounter in that there are always inter- 
stitial areas between strata which refuse to fit in with any scheme 
whatsoever. I should now like to present you with some facts about 
the growth of the professions in England and Wales, facts which to 
my knowledge have so far gone unmentioned. These facts are clearly 
brought out in Table 2 and Figure 2. 

You will have seen that the increase in the impersonal service pro- 
fessions has been far larger than in the personal service professions. 
It would be a mistake to conclude from this that the moral]-cultural 
influence of the personal services will be overshadowed by the moral- 
cultural influence of the impersonal services. Nowadays even busi- 
ness administrators, whether accountants, lawyers or technologists, 
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TABLE2 Numbers in the personal and impersonal service jn ofessions in England 
and Wales 











Increase per- 
1901 1961 centage in 60 years 


. Total number of professional workers 606,260 1,880,090 





Personal service professions 392,058 919,570 135% 
Impersonal service professions 214,202 960,520 349% _ 
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FIGURE 2 Numbers of personal and impersonal service professionals in England 
and Wales in 1901/61 
allow themselves to be guided more and more by the personal service 
professionals and certainly not exclusively by the pecuniary calculus 
of classical businessmen. At least they are half-absorbed in the intel- 
lectual problematics of their professional expertise and at most they 
have assimilated the principles which inform the ethical codes of 
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their professional associations. The impersonal service professionals 
may be impersonal but they are still professional. They come from 
the same higher education institutions which not only produce the 
personal service professionals but which are themselves institutions 
for a personal service, that is: to say the service of education. A 
personal service institution, such as a university, exhibits its ethics of 
personal service even to those it trains for an impersonal service. The 
novelty in the present social situation is this: the business manager, 
the technological boss are nowadays increasingly graduates, and their 
allegiance to professionalism inevitably affirms moral principles 
which have been evolved in the personal service institutions where 
they were trained. Furthermore, the professional associations which 
embrace these impersonal professionals enjoin their members to 
emulate the sentiments of professional responsibility and dignity 
cultivated by the older personal service professions, and thus a new 
moral climate is engendered and perpetuated. 

At the same time both the number and influence of the personal 
service professions is increasing. They make their mark indirectly 
by acting as the moral conscience of business-management, and of 
technological leadership. But they also make their mark by direct 
intervention. It is necessary to view this claim in the light of the sheer 
increase in the number of those who are in the personal service 
professions. Tables III, IV, and V, will highlight this increase and 
testify that the increase will continue in the coming years. 

In spite of their slower rate of growth in numbers, I venture to 
predict that moral leadership will remain in the hands of those who 
lead the personal social services. Their interpretation of social reali- 
ties and their formulation of social standards will continue to remain 


TABLE 3 Community care workers (the numbers per 1,000 population are given 
in brackets) 








Sta 

ales equivalent 31.3.1962 31.31967 31.3.1972 
Health visitors 5,269 (0-11) 6,698 (0-14) 7,607 (0-15) 
Home helps 25,478 (0-55) 32,250 (0-66) - 37,083 (0-73) 
Home nurses 7,704, (0-17) 8,854 (0-18) 9,970 (0-19) 
Midwives 5,261 (0-11) 6,232 (0-13) 6,509 (0-13) 
Social workers* 2,943 (0-06) 4,265 (0-09) 4,879 (010) 





* Local Authority only. 

From Health and Welfare, The Development of Community Care, England and 
Wales, H.M.S.O., April, 1963, Table 11, p. 367. 
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TABLE 4 Estimated number of full-time equivalent teachers in service, 


1963-1986 (in thousands) 











Men Women £ Total 
Year Non- Non- Non- 
(March) gr. Gr. Total gr. Gr. Total gr. Gr. Total 
1963 actual 79 36 115 142 23 165 221 59 280 
1968 9 4 m 158 25 2183 255 69 334 
1972 119 55 174 177 29 20 296 84 380 
1976 148 65 213 196 31 227 344 96 440 
1981 193 82 275 228 37 265 421 119 540 
1986 234 105 339 251 46 297 485 151 636 





From The Demand and Supply of Teachers 1963-1986, H.M.S.O., 1965, 
Table 35, p. 66 


TABLE 5 Full-time teachers outside maintained primary and secondary schools, 


1963-1973 (in thousands) 





Universities 


Colleges of Education 


Graduates 


Non-Graduates 


Further Education 


For the 19's and Over 
For under 19's 
Independent Schools 
Government Grant Schools 
Special Schools 


Total 


15 


“83 


Number in 
Service, 1963 


Numbers 


needed, 1973 


125 


23 


6 





Increase 


8 


2 
2 


42 





From The Demand for and Supply of Teachers 1963-1986, H.M.S.O., 1965, l 


Table Aj, p. 
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the authoritative and obvious guide to social reappraisal and social 
change for all, and especially for the professionals of the impersonal 
services who have been trained to take counsel from the expert and 
to heed the specialist. Moreover the concerns of those in the personal 
services are predominantly social concerns, and their roles, always set 
in close human relationships, are such that these concerns and the 
opinions about them are constantly and inevitably communicated. 
In fact, one ought to say that it is often a part of the personal service 
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professional’s duty to communicate on matters concerning human 
relationships, whereas this is rarely the case elsewhere. ‘Though both 
groups are professional and share the discipline of a professional 
ethic, it is the personal service professionals whose statement of much 
of this ethic will be the more authentic. 

But the personal service professionals themselves are the inheritors 
of two main streams of value orientation. On the one hand they are 
the receivers of a code, which is a fusion of the classical Hippocratic 
and Christian Samaritan attitudes to service and helping. On the 
other hand, they are the eager students of the counsellors, these 
twentieth century secularizers of philanthropy. 

The era of a renewed social responsibility and care in our societies 
is therefore evolved from two main sources. The first is a traditional 
and mainly Christian one. The second is a product of twentieth 
century clinical psychology and small-group sociology. But in the 
twentieth century the seminal agents of this renewal have been the 
counsellors. ‘They have acted as moral tutors to all the other personal 
service professions. ‘These personal service professions, merging their 
traditional and Christian professional principles with what they 
could learn from the counsellors, have in their turn primed and 


guided the impersonal service professionals. And the total profes- , 


sional complement of society, vastly increased in number and in- 
fluence, is now in the process of renewing society itself. Indeed, the 
process of professionalization is the greatest single moral change in 
our Western industrial communities today. 

When we look at the leadership of contemporary industrial societies 
we find that it consists mainly of people who are either members of 
a profession or are striving to be regarded as members of a profession. 
Even managers of productive enterprises either employ professional 
specialists and experts or themselves assume. the role and stance of 
professional workers. At the same time, in the affluent welfare states 
at least, the general staff and the rank and file in health, education, 
and welfare consist almost entirely of professional experts of one 
kind or another. 

It is my contention that a growing process of professionalization 
is decisively responsible for the change of leadership ethics in our 
contemporary world. Being a practising member of a profession often 
involves the observance of ethical codes which expressly forbid the 
taking up of a calculating posture towards other people. Out of a 
sample of 21 professional associations listed by Millerson, 18 forbid 
their members to seek to supplant a professional colleague, 16 forbid 
members to advertise themselves, except in prescribed ways, 14 for- 
bid members to engage secretly in another occupation which may 
bring professional work or may compromise their position.” ‘These 
are only three of a multitude of restrictions. It may be said, that, in 
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spite of these, professional people will find it possible to take up an 
unqualified mercenary stance whenever there is occasion for it. ‘The 
sincerity of professional altruism is questioned when we are exposed 
to the spectacle of a professional association’s shameless bargaining 
for financial advantages for its members, or when we encounter gross 
mercenary behaviour displayed by members of a respected profes- 
sional group. Not only the cynic but also the sober realist will refuse 
to be misled by sanctimonious and grandiloquent talk about profes- 
sional ethics or by protestations from professional workers that their 
only aim in life is to render service to others. And yet it would be 
simply a misrepresentation of facts were we to omit from our account 
of professional behaviour the de facto and persistent seeking of other 
people’s advantages and good, and the professional worker’s evident 
gratification at the sight of realizing the advantage and good in 
others. Clearly the professional activity is not only sustained by these, 
but without them—at any rate in the personal service professions-— 
it would not succeed at all in discharging its tasks. In fact the profes- 
sional worker realizes his personality, at least partly, through realiz- 
ing certain professional goals which are other than the enhancement 
of his status or income. ‘. . . Professionalism is an idea based on the 
real character of certain services,’ wrote Professor T. H. Marshall, 
and added, ‘It is not a clever invention of selfish minds.’* ‘There are, 
of course, some who vigorously question this. Professor D. S. Lees of 
Swansea, recently attacked professional pretensions to unselfishness 
and virtue. Having described the claims and aspirations of the profes- 
sional man he ends this description by declaring that ‘to an economist 
schooled in the theory of competitive markets it seems at first blush 
suspiciously like mumbo jumbo.’* This is a good example of how a 
specialist outlook can become a distorted one for, ‘schooled in the 
theory of competitive markets’. might also read as ‘steeped in and 
blinded by the theory of competitive markets’. For consider the two 
propositions: ‘professional men sell their services’ and ‘dry cleaners 
sell their services’; both of these propositions are certainly true with- 
out justifying us in thinking that the motives for rendering the two 
services are entirely, or even mainly, the same. A table and an ass may 
both possess four legs each and yet we should still hesitate to advance 
hypotheses which would proclaim their essential similarity. 
Certainly, Professor Lees’ strictures on the far-fetched claims ad- 
vanced by professionals are salutary reminders. There is indeed often 
much hypocrisy in claims of this sort. But-to maintain that the pro- 
fessional workers in general and especially in health, welfare, and 
education serve entirely, or even mainly, their mercenary or power 
interests has remained an unproven hypothesis. According to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a hero is an ordinary man who is brave five minutes 
longer. A personal service professional is an ordinary working man 
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who gives that, say, 5 per cent extra service in excess of what could be 
formally expected of him. Just now when the medical profession in 
Britain has achieved a substantial, though well-deserved, pay-rise 
and, when in the U.S. it is so obviously not unmindful of its own 
interests in the face of proposals for ‘Medicare’, my sociological diag- 
nosis may appear to have much less the ring of truth about it than 
it could have had in other times. Certainly, sentimentalism about the 
professional man’s alleged unconcern for financial advantage is not 
what I should wish to encourage. Yet, nor would I allow a cynical 
account of professional motivation and aspiration to claim the mono- 
poly of objectivity. 

Of course, the professional worker sells his services, but he is also 
involved in a social performance which happens to be the carrier of 
moral idealism. At its worst, we have here a role-playing situation, an 
act of pretending, if you like. Yet it is a long-enough sustained 
performance of make-believe to become what R. K. Merton called 
the ‘self-fulfilling fallacy’. One may say about the idealistic aspira- 
tions of professionals that some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some thrust greatness upon themselves. I said that I would 
advance this view as representing what is happening ‘at its worst’. 
Even when starting off pessimistically in this way, we still have the 
social psychologist’s testimony to the effect that role-playing brings 
about a personality change so that the personality is made to be more 
and more like the idealized role it plays.’ This is in addition to the 
sociologist’s testimony that the definition of a situation materially 
and substantially changes the situation so that as a result the situation 
may often come to fit the definition more and more. Of course, the 
interpretation of the professional worker’s motives need not be pre- 
faced by pessimistic reservations and consequently I should be in- 
clined to allow at least a small part of the professional worker’s claim 
for motives of a non-mercenary character. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that society often expects us 
to behave as if we were better than we are. We always have to ‘live up 
to’ standards and ideals. We also hold demanding views on morality, 
and on what is seemly, and we require of ourselves—not only of 
others— renewed efforts to keep harmony with our standards and 
views. Incorporated in the rituals, ceremonies, and formal proceed- 
ings of important social organs and of institutions are the sentiments 
of respect, of obedience, or their complementaries the dignity, the 
pomp, and the power. We go through the make-believe because we 
hope to make our aspirations effect a change in us. As if we could 
will ourselves different from what we know ourselves to be. Rome, 
it has been said, owed much of her patriotism to her many festivals. 
The whole system of religious and moral observances is influenced 
by this kind of intuitive and shrewd psychologizing. It is ardently 
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hoped that the sentiments of the hymns, liturgies, psalms, prayers, 
genuflections, and so on, will become our spontaneously experienced 
sentiments. Sacramentum non solum significat sed causat gratiam. 
‘The sacrament not only signifies but also brings about grace. 

There is no doubt that the professional role is ambiguous and that 
many of us are healthily impatient when faced with the ethical airs 
and claims of professionals. And yet we must concede that the role- 
playing of being a professional is a hard social fact, and a potent 
behavioural model for the non-professionals, and thus for society at 
large.” One of the most striking instances of this role-playing occurs 
when business management makes room for it. Naturally, we may 
doubt whether professional ethics will survive a translation from 
professional life into the business world. We will certainly require 
evidence that it happens at all or that it happens often enough to 
count. My hypothesis is that, mainly as a result of the sheer multi- 
plication of instances in which business is influenced by professional 
expertise, a certain discolouring of the banners of ‘Profit first’ is 
noticeable. On the one hand, patriotic slogans such as ‘Efficiency 
first” or ‘Productivity first’, especially at a time when these are 
national objectives, exert some influence. On the other hand, the 
businessman is learning to look up to the professional experts whom 
he employs in evergrowing numbers, and whilst trying to preserve 
his tough-minded entrepreneurial approach to the things of this 
world he is slanting this approach so that some, by no means un-. 
important, accommodation takes place between his tough-mindedness 
and the relative tender-mindedness of the professional man. Of 
course, what is professed and what is practised are not necessarily the 
same. My view is not that an overnight revolutionary moral change 
has taken place but that the moral precepts of leadership have been 
undergoing a slow but sure amendment, and that this amendment 
is effecting even the long established responses of the businessman's 
utilitarian calculus. I also believe that this conditioning by pro- 
fessionals affects not only the manner of the businessman’s dealings 
with people but through him the moral climate of the society as a 
whole. Even when in the business setting itself, the lip-service, the 
publicly avowed philanthropic considerations have as yet little or no 
substance in them, the sheer fact of their anxious repetition is almost 
certain to exact some sort of delayed response from future manage- 
ments and leaders. 

The point is that, business is rapidly being rationalized, concen- 
trated, and deprived of the freebooting, unshackled, and unscrupu- 
lously licensed initiative which used to be its sine qua non. More and 
more professionals will be needed to furnish the technological know- 
how, the administrative expertise, and the scientific overview neces- 
sary for the planning of business activities. Of course, for business 
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management the shareholders come first, but strangely, sometimes 
they have to come second, so that considerations for good ‘human 
‘relations’ can be given first place. On such occasions the hard busi- 
nessman will apologetically explain to his board of directors that 
to be good is good for business and it rarely happens that anybody 
demands-evidence that it is really good for business. Lately, however, 
there have been some research results sadly showing that it is not 
always good for business to be good, but the lessons of these results 
have not yet been assimilated. 

A fashionable method of dressing up a businessman’s motives and 
calming his philanthropic conscience is to call in another professional, 
the human relations expert. Indeed the managers nowadays not only 
call for him but also elect him to the board of directors. It is thus that 
the professionalization of business brings into the world of profit 
and loss a curiously outlandish and possibly disturbing set of moral 
precepts, for, as H. D. Lasswell observed, ‘running a business often 
involves a calculating posture toward other people’.* But the newly 
recruited professionals to business are affected by other proclivities. 


For example H. R. Bowen writes, ‘< . . once the sine qua non of a 
reasonable profit has been attained, . . . it becomes the duty of cor- 
porate directors and managers to conduct their enterprises with 
concern for all the interests affected... . An increasing number of 


businessmen are beginning to regard management as a profession 
having underlying ethical principles and social responsibilities 
similar to the learned professions of medicine or law.” In the days of 
unashamed plunder and chicanery ‘social responsibility’ was what 
the lazy, good-for-nothing workers did not have and what the hard- 
working and resourceful owners of business were proved to possess 
by virtue of their hardwon success.’® Be it today that the whole social 
change is merely a transformation of ‘styles in greed’ we must 
seriously consider the possibility that the change in styles may well 
affect the substance of human intentions and actions as well as the 
moral climate of the whole society. This development was anticipated 
by Emile Durkheim, in his Professional Ethics and Civic Morals, 
and its initial signs were noted by R. H. Tawney in his Acquisitive 
Society. In a more recent study of The Professions by A. M. Carr 
Saunders and P. A. Wilson we read, ‘We may .. . suppose that, under 
a system of large-scale commercial and industrial organization, all 
those who occupy the important positions will gradually come within 
professional associations, or at least under professional influence .. . 
the incompatibility of profit-making with professionalism is ceasing 
to be an obstacle in the way of the spreading of professionalism 
throughout the world of business.’** Another American writer, A. H. 
Cole, exclaims, ‘. . . it is important to notice, especially over the past 
two or three decades, how considerably American corporations have 
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modified any rule of financial maximization that may have existed, 
so that corporate longevity, community relations, or public responsi- 
bilities might be taken into account.’* Another American writer, 
T. C. Cochran, rightly observes, ‘once the major aim is transferred 
from extra profits for stockholders to the welfare of the organization, 
the critical step has been taken in the direction of a. new social 
adjustment...’ : 

. Side by side with these developments which have increased pre- 
occupations with the non-pecuniary incentives, we have also as 
intended a growth in the influence of the ethos of higher education. 
B. M. Selekman, the author of Moral Philosophy for Management, 
notes, that ‘I am impressed with the greater concern with religious 
and moral values in business schools than among scholars in the 
humanities’.** In addition, the intellectuals who find themselves in 
business are restive about their job. According to R. K. Merton 
intellectuals in business are introspectively self-critical about their 
place in the scheme of things and either give an altruistic reappraisal 
of the role they have assumed or indeed become ‘alienated from the 
assumptions, objectives, and rewards of private enterprise’ al- 
together.” I agree with Bernard Barber that professionalism in 
business remains more an ideological aspiration than a social fact? 
but I must stress that the widespread hankering after the dignity and 
honour of a professional status among businessmen is itself also a 
socio-cultural fact which clearly signifies a profound discontent with 
a mercenary role-definition in the world of business, and a nostalgic 
longing to amend that role definition. I do not assume that business 
has already become professionalized but rather that the fact of its 
growing aspiration to become professionalized has a powerful contri- 
bution to make to a general moral change which is accelerated by a 
more realistic professionalization in other sectors of life. 

Certainly, we need not be excessively impressed by such measures 
as, for example, the announcement of workers’ birthdays over the 
public address system in the cafeteria.” But this conclusion is 
inescapable: managerial personnel which concern themselves more 
and more with the policies of kindness and generosity, with the sus- 
ceptibilities of others to courtesy, friendliness, and sympathy will 
certainly be affected by the practice and cultivation of these concerns. 
No matter how hypocritical and mercenary we judge the motives 
behind these measures and tactics, the new habits of tact and con- 
sideration substantially reform the standard of our human relation- 
ships. 

I could go on presenting excerpts from the literature of modern 
business management to document the thesis of a change of personnel 
and, as a consequence, a managerial role change and a change in 
leadership ethics. The examples cited so far are offered merely to 
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show that I am not alone in my belief in a certain kind of social 
change. However, much more must be done to prove that such a 
change as I am describing is, in fact, occurring. 

My belief, and hypotheses which I have evolved from it, will 
probably be received with scepticism. Why is this so? Let me con- 
sider the contemporary sociological mode of thought which is almost 
certainly responsible for this scepticism. 

The objectivity of science, and therefore also of social science, has 
increasingly been a jealously guarded quality. This quality or 
standard of objectivity is often thought to be impaired by optimistic, 
and often metaphysical, doctrines about the nature and destiny of 
man. Hitherto, to the social scientist, being objective meant that he 
was able to ferret out the mean and mercenary ‘motives and that he 
could be cheerfully sceptical or triumphantly pessimistic. In fact, one 
of the chief pursuits of social science thinking has been the pursuit 
of disclosure, or—as social science would have it—the analysis of 
ideological distortions, the analysis of ulterior motivation, and of the 
hypocritically concealed mean motive. Karl Mannheim too noted this 
when he said that sociological exploration often took the form of 
‘unmasking’. Airs and pretences about altruistic motives had to be 
shown up for what they were and the radicalness and mercilessness 
with which this was done passed for objectivity. In our age there has 
been ‘. . . an intellectual preoccupation with covert forces that can 
explain the manifest content of the social world.’ Of course this 
campaign of pitiless disclosure has been and still is totally necessary. 
Without it, objectivity would not have been possible. Complacent 
misrepresentations about the springs of social change had to be dis- 
credited if social science was to develop. Indeed, even today, the 
methods of disclosure must be retained, and further refined, so that 
we continue to see through distortions introduced by wishful 
thinking. 

And yet, objectivity will not be far advanced if in the pursuit of 
social truth we give credence only to what we can show to be a cons- 
cious or unconscious prevarication, or simply what we do not like 
in ourselves. If our search for more social intelligence will throw 
light only on the workings of those motives which our cultures have 
branded as base or unattractive, and either ignore or underestimate 
the role played by other, less unseemly, motives, then our search 
for more social intelligence will begin to fail and our conclusions will 
become ideological in an unexpected manner. In the past we strove 
to secure objectivity by giving full publicity to our failings in virtue 
and we must now consider the possibility that, in the end, we may 
have failed to achieve objectivity because we discounted virtue 
altogether. 

From the time of Marx to this day, from the classical conception 
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- of ‘capitalists’ to the modern conception of ‘power élites’ the accounts 
of social stratification and the division of labour in society have had 
the key-note of discrediting and of debunking. I, as a sociologist, 
must confess to a not inconsiderable apprehension of the role I have 
assumed, the role of one who is to correct this pessimistically self- 
critical method. Being a part-time idealist I am reminded of the 
saying that ‘a man gazing on the stars is proverbially at the mercy of 
the puddles on the road’. And you may say that I am certainly neglect- 
ful of the wisdom in Oscar Wilde’s observation that ‘it is safer to 
believe evil of everyone until people are found out to be good’, but 
remember Wilde’s warning that that ‘requires a great deal of 
investigation nowadays’. I am engaged in that sort of investigation 
and expect to be called a sentimentalist, an enemy of clearsightedness 
and even an ideologist of the declining bourgeoisie. Yet, what I have 
done may, I hope, claim the attention of those sociologists who are 
deeply concerned with anticipating social change in our time. 

Recently, a good deal has been written about the alleged or real 
convergence of development in the industrial societies of the capitalist 
and communist worlds.” I believe that professionalization in the 
capitalist west inevitably introduces more and more collectivistic and 
other-regarding considerations into social functioning, and weakens 
the laissez faire licence of a free enterprise, the rapacity of penal 
justice, the harshness of educational discipline and the mercenariness 
of ‘marketable’ doctoring. At the same time the increasing efficiency 
and affluence of the communist countries will extend their capacity 
to pay for more and more personal social services in their communi- 
ties and multiply the numbers of leading intellectuals whose concern 
will be with personal services and personal ministrations of help and 
not with the grand strategies or actuarial realities of the state or the 
party. And when both systems will eventually have overcome the diffi- 
culties of meeting all their material requirements beyond the dreams 
of avarice they will increasingly give themselves over to planning, 
organizing and rendering personal services to the individual. And 
eventually, if sanity prevails, the two systems will converge towards 
what I call a Personal Service Society. 
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The economic dimensions of embourgeoisement 


In recent years a certain amount of evidence has been accumulated 
in the United States pointing to the disappearance of the income 
differential between skilled workers and the lower grades of white 
collar workers. Given the interrelations between the economic struc- 
ture and the class structure several sociologists, most notably Kurt 
B. Mayer, have suggested that this shift in the distribution of income 
‘represents the first, but indispensable, step on the road to full-fledged 
middle class status’ for a significant group of blue collar workers.* 
This hypothesized process, involving the acceptance of blue collar 
workers into the existing middle class has been termed “embour- 
geoisement’ by two British sociologists, David Lockwood and John 
Goldthorpe, who are also interested in the problem with regard to 
England.? 

Traditionally, the most permanent and meaningful line of de- 
marcation in the American class structure has been that separating 
manual from non-manual workers. To suggest that this line is coming 
to lose its importance and is being replaced by the skilled- 
manual /semi-skilled-manual line is therefore a suggestion of great 
significance. ‘The implications of such structural change, if it is taking 
place, are far-reaching for all fields of sociology. 

In a recent paper published in this journal Richard Hamilton 
criticized the thesis of embourgeoisement on two levels.* Firstly, that 
the widely publicized inversion of the traditional income cleavage 
between clerks and craftsmen is more apparent than real. Secondly, 
even if this inversion has occurred, Mayer and others have not 
been able to demonstrate satisfactorily that this is leading to a sig- 
nificant group of manual workers gaining acceptance into the middle 
class. 

With regard to the first level of criticism Hamilton has suggested 
three respects in which the gross income data, upon which the thesis 
of embourgeoisement is based, are inadequate: 

1. Since women are usually discriminated against in terms of 
income received, and since they are overwhelmingly employed in 
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non-manual occupations, it follows that the median for thé latter 
occupational group has been ‘pulled down’ to an artificially low 
level. Among the manual groups, however, there is no similar distort- 
ing factor. In 1962, 69 per cent of all clerical workers in the United 
States were female, as were 39 per cent of sales workers. The figure 
for the craft group was only 2 per cent. 

2. A second factor, also pointed out by Goldthorpe and Lockwood, 
is that the median income of an occupational group completely 
obliterates the changes in income that the individual may achieve 
during his occupational career. Theoretically, white collar jobs are 
characterized by an ‘income career’, whilst manual occupations reach 
peak earnings early in life, and then maintain a ‘wage plateau’.* 
These differences, if they exist, are not reflected in gross median 

-income figures. In addition, Hamilton points out that the greater 
opportunities for mobility inherent in clerical occupations mean 
that this group is going to have a larger percentage of younger men 
than is the craft grozip. As these younger men would be expected 
to be earning a salary somewhat nearer the lower limit of the in- 
come range for clerical workers, he suggests there is again reason 
for believing that the median income figure is being ‘pulled down’ 
for this group. Either of these factors could influence any study 
relying solely on median income as an index of position in the 
market. It is therefore important that some kind of breakdown of 
income by age for both the manual and the non-manual groups be 
obtained. 

3. Finally, Hamilton stresses the fact that the census classification 
used by the proponents of embourgeoisement includes foremen. 
Indeed, foremen make up 13 per cent of the category ‘craftsmen, 
foremen and kindred workers’. As foremen earn a higher income 
than skilled workers, it is likely that they are raising the median 
income of the group ‘craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers’ to 
an artificially high level. 

Two points can be made with regard to this -last criticism of 

~Hamilton’s. First, it is only valid if one can unequivocally regard 
foremen as already having gained membership in the middle class. 
In footnote form, Hamilton does acknowledge the extreme ambiguity 
of the foreman’s position, but then concludes unqualifiedly: ‘the 
formal definition, structuring and rewards attached to the position 
justify classing it as non-manual’.’ This is obviously unsatisfactory. 
Second, it must be remembered that 50 per cent of the total group 
lies above the median income figure. Even if every single foreman 
earned substantially more than the median figure, 37 per cent or 

. over one-third of the total occupational group would remain who 
were not foremen and who still earned an income higher than the 
median figure. Now neither Mayer nor any proponent of the thesis 
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of embourgeoisement has ever suggested that all, or nearly all, skilled 
manual workers are becoming middle class. To quote Mayer from 
his latest writings on the subject: - 


... the traditional dividing line between manual workers and white 
collar employees no longer holds, because large segments of the working 
class now share a ‘white collar’ style of life and many also accept middle 
class values and beliefs. ‘To be sure, we still have a sizeable segment of 
workers who are not socially mobile, who live in a separate working class 
culture . . . But one of the great gaps in our current knowledge of the 
field of social stratification is that we have no reliable information about 
the size of this group as compared to those manual workers who are 
mobile .. .° 


Thus, for three reasons. Hamilton has suggested that the figures, 
particularly those Mayer has been relying on in formulating a theory, 
misrepresent the case as it actually exists. If Hamilton is correct in 
this assertion, it follows that time spent theorizing about the effects of 
the disappearance of the income differential between clerks and 
craftsmen is time misspent, as the problem does not exist. It is there- 
fore important that some decision be reached on this ‘first, but 
indispensable, step’ relatively quickly. It is to this task that the 
research reported in the present paper is addressed.” 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


The data utilized in this study consisted of a 40 per cent random 
sample of the 1-in-1,000 national sample, drawn from the 1960 Census 
of the Population of the United States.* These are the most recent 
data available from a national sample. From this subsample were 
selected only male, married heads of households whose occupations 
had been classified by the Bureau of the Census into sales workers; 
clerical and kindred workers; craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers; and finally, operatives and kindred workers. Only males 
presently married and living with spouse were included; all cases 
where the head was divorced or separated were eliminated. Contrary 
to normal practice, sales and clerical workers were not collapsed into 
one category. To facilitate the comparison of income by age, the four 
occupational groups were categorized into five-year age groups from 
20-24 to 60-64. The size of the sample was 7,807 cases. 

The income or market situations of the four occupational groups 
were compared in two ways: firstly, by median income, for both male 
heads of household and total family by age; then, by the relative 
percentages of each group earning above a certain income, by age, 
for both total family and male head of household. 

In this way, all three criticisms of Hamilton’s could be taken into 
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consideration, although no completely satisfactory method was avail- 
able for dealing with the possible bias resulting from the inclusion 
of foremen in the craft category. It is impossible to separate out fore- 
men from the category ‘craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers’. 
Thus, as an alternative procedure we have relied upon the use of the 
comparison of relative percentages of each group earning above a 
certain income. This means that the craft groups’ results may be as 
much as 13 per cent ‘optimistic’.® 


THE FINDINGS 
Median income for male head of household 


. Much of the discussion up to the present time has centred around 
data pertaining only to total family income. This mode of compari- 
son, however, does nothing to measure the contribution of working 
wives to total family income. It is important that this contribution 
should be measured, as Mayer has suggested that one of the mechan- 

- isms by which manual workers are able to approximate white collar 
earnings is the working wife.*° If manual families are presently in a 
similar market situation to clerical workers as a result of changing 
patterns of wife employment, this might be very relevant in terms of 
status, and therefore social class position. It is vital therefore that 
any comparison begin with an analysis solely of male head of house- 
hold’s income. 


TABLE 1 Median income for head of household by occupational and age groups 





Craftsmen, 
Age Sales Clerical foremen Operatives 
group workers & kindred & kindred & kindred 








$ $ $ $ 
20-24 4,000 4,000 3,600 3,800 
25-29 51350 4,800 4,800 4,300 
30-34 6,160 5,230 5,400 4,800 
35-39 6,000 5:370 5,970 5,010 
40-44 6,130 5,640 5,600 5,000 
45-49 6,000 5,620 5,690 4,700 
50-54 5150 B80 5,400 4,640 
55-59 5440 5,000 5,100 4,030 
60-64 5,900 4,900 4,800 4,000 
Total 5,680 5,200 5,200 4,600 
N (869) (907) (3,280) (2,751) 
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Table 1 shows quite clearly that despite the exclusion of women 
from the sample, clerical workers and skilled craftsmen do earn 
almost identical incomes at every stage of the life cycle. An exception 
is age group 20-24. Here the median income for clerical workers is 
$400 higher than that for craftsmen. In all probability, this is because 
many craftsmen are still receiving training in their early twenties. 
Nonetheless, instead of the major economic division coinciding 
with the manual/non-manual line, there are two significant breaks: 
between skilled workers and operatives, and between sales workers 
and clerical workers. The gap between the two white collar groups 
justifies our keeping them separate although the difference is not 
quite as large as that between the two blue collar groups. 


Median income for total family 


Income earned by the male head of household will in nearly all cases 
comprise the major segment of total family income. However, the ' 
addition of a wife’s income, and, in later stages of the life cycle, 
perhaps children’s income, may well mean that a given family is 
placed in a different market situation than would have been the case 
had the husband been the sole contributor. 


TABLE 2 Median income for total family by occupational and age groups 


Craftsmen, 
Age Sales Clerical foremen Operatives 
group workers & kindred & kindred & kindred 





$ $ $ $ 
20-24 5,060 §,000 4,150 4,270 
25-29 ` 6,180 5,580 5,270 5,080 
30-34 7,010 5,860 5,960 5,450 
35-39 7:840 6,160 6,980 5:970 
40-44 8,000 7,090 7,170 6,130 
45-49 8,320 7750 6,930 6,210 
50-54. 47,000 6,700 6,890 5,960 
55-59 7,980 6,870 6,650 5,510 
60-64 6,480 6,660 5,820 5,210 
Total 7,260 6,390 6,310 5,600 
N (869) (907) (3,280) (2,751) 





A similar picture to that found in Table 1 appears in Table 2. 
Clerical workers and skilled craftsmen earn almost identical incomes, 
whilst sales workers earn almost $900 more and operatives $700 less 
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than this figure. The detailed picture, however, is not as clearly 
defined. ‘The relative positions of the craft and clerical groups change 
significantly at different stages of the life cycle. Hardly any difference 
at all exists between the incomes of male heads of households for 
` these two occupational groups. We must turn therefore to the wives 
for an explanation of these variations. 


The working wife as a mechanism for economic advancement 


TABLE 3 Percentage of families where more than one family member is employed 








Crafismen, 
Age Sales Clerical foremen Operatives 
group workers & kindred & kindred & kindred 
(a) (b) (Q) (d) 
% %o % % 
20-24 30 38 32 30 
25-29 29 2 RY 28 
30-34 27 36 24 30 
35-39 38 42 34 40 
40-44 47 45 50 50 
45-49 48 57 49 51 
50-54 54 44 49 52 
55-59 48 35 50 48 
60-64 41 39 36 44 
Total 41 40 39 41 
N (869) (907) (3,280) (2,751) 











Using difference of proportions test, there is no significant difference between 
columns (b) and (c) at the -o5 level. 


Two factors emerge from the data presented in Table 3. First, our 
findings without doubt bear out Mayer’s assertion that the working 
wife does make an important contribution to the family income of 
skilled workers. Second, this phenomenon is not limited to the wives 
of blue collar workers alone. The proportion of families where both 
the husband and wife are working is almost identical in all four 
occupational categories. 

Further examination reveals substantial differences in the import- 
ance of the working wife at different stages of the life cycle. With 
regard to clerical and craft workers, a significantly larger percentage 
of the former in the youngest age group have an additional earner. 
The figures for both occupational categories drop considerably in the 
group aged 25-29, presumably as wives enter the child-bearing 
period. However, it would seem that the wives of white collar workers 
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return to work after child-bearing sooner than do the wives of crafts- 
men. On the other hand, the figures for the two age-groups 50-54 
and 55-59 would suggest that white collar wives ‘retire’ earlier than 
their blue collar counterparts. 

A comparison of the results shown in Table 3 with those in Tables 
1 and 2 suggests that the wives of white collar workers earn higher 
salaries than those of blue collar employees. Taking into account 
solely the percentage of wives working, in several age groups clerical 
workers’ wives seem to raise family income more than would be 
expected. The two exceptions to this are in the age groups 30-34 
and 35-39. Here, considerably fewer blue collar than white collar 
wives are employed, and yet their contribution to median incomes 
is roughly equal. Given the periods of the life cycle when this ‘dis- 
crepancy’ appears, i.e. after child-bearing, it might be explained by 
reference to the fact that a large number of the white collar wives 
are, at this stage, working only part time. 

The mechanism of the working wife is, then, equally important 
for raising both occupational groups into a more advantageous 
market situation. However, the stages of the life cycle when.this is 
deemed necessary or desirable would seem to differ considerably. 
Nonetheless, for the occupational groups as a whole, the end results 
are very similar. The median incomes for clerical and craft families 
are $6,390 and $6,310 respectively. 


The income career 


Earlier in this paper we stressed, following Goldthorpe and Lock- 
wood, and Hamilton, the need to determine whether or not median 
income changes as a function of age, and whether such changes differ 
between manual and non-manual groups. We also indicated that the 
stereotype of blue collar earning patterns involved the reaching of 
peak earnings at a relatively early age, and then the maintenance of a 
‘wage plateau’. In contrast, the rewards of white collar workers were 
seen as increasing steadily with age. Refutation or confirmation of 
these stereotypes is obviously important to the thesis of the disappear- 
ance of income differentials. 

Upon re-examination of Table 1, we find that these stereotypes 
are in neither instance supported. The incomes of males in both 
occupational groups increase with age. At a certain period this 
income reaches its peak, then begins to decrease in size with advanc- 
ing years. In other words, the income career of both groups approxi- 
mates a normal curve, although there is a difference in degree between 
the shape of the curves of blue and white collar workers. The income 
of craftsmen rises more steeply than that of clerks, reaching a peak 
between the ages 35-39 and then not dropping considerably for ` 
another ten years. In contrast, white collar median income does not 
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reach its highest point until age group 40-44 and then maintains this 
level for only another five years before declining. 


The proportion of each occupational group earning above a certain 
income 


A second way of comparing the market situation of two groups is to 
examine the percentage of each group earning above a certain 
income. 


TABLE 4 Percentage of each occupational group whose income of male head 
of household exceeds $5,000 per annum 





Craftsmen, 
Age Sales Clerical foremen Operatives 
group workers & kindred & kindred & kindred 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 
% "H % % 
20-24 ` 36 22 22 23 
25-29 61 47 46 39 
30-34 68 57 62 47 
35-39. 72 70 - 69 55 
40-44 72 70 66 53 
45-49 74 68 66 45 
50-54 55 64 60 43 
55-59 57 54 56 32 
60-64 53 49 46 31 
, Total 63 57 58 43 
N (869) (907) (3,280) (2,751) 








Using difference of proportions test, there is no significant difference Between 
columns (b) and (c) at the -op level. 


Examination of Table 4 reveals that for all age groups the percent- 
age of clerical workers and craftsmen who earn more than $5,000 per 
annum is almost identical. Not only are the two groups very similar, 
but the differences between sales workers and clerical workers, and . 
craftsmen and ‘operatives are quite large. The average difference for 
the nine age groups between sales and clerical workers is 6 per cent, 
whilst that between craftsmen and operatives is 15 per cent. 

At this juncture it is pertinent to recall Hamilton’s point concern- 
ing the inclusion of foremen in the skilled category. ‘The manner in 
which the data are presented in ‘Table 4 makes it possible to place 
this qualification of Hamilton’s in its proper perspective—as a factor 
of modification rather than refutation. If it is eventually determined 
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that foremen must be regarded as non-manual workers, the deduction 
of thirteen per cent from the figures presented in Table 4 will yield 
the statistics pertaining solely to craftsmen who earn more than 
$5,000 a year. Even if this were done it is apparent that there would 
still remain a substantial segment of the craft group earning above ' 
this income. 


TABLE § Percentage of each occupational group where total family income 
exceeds $6,000 per annum 





Crafismen, 
Age Sales Clerical  foremen Operatives 
Group workers œ kindred & kindred & kindred 
(a) (b) () (a) 








% % % % 
20-24 25 36 20 21 
25-29 53 44 41 33 
30-34 66 49 49 39 
35-39 74 56 64 50 
40-44 75 69 66 54 
45-49 70 74 66 54 
50-54 62 62 63 49 
55-59 69 59 62 46 
60-64 53 59 48 39 
Total 65 57 56 44 
N (869) (907) (3-280) (2,751) 


oy 


Using difference of proportions test, there is no significant difference between 
columns (b) and (c) at the -ox level. 


As in the case of male head of household’s income, the percentages 
of the total occupational group earning a family income above $6,000 
are almost identical for craft and clerical workers. However, as in the 
case of median income for the total family the detailed picture is 
not quite as clearly defined. As previously explained, this is due to a 
combination of two factors. Firstly, the wives of blue and white collar 


workers seem to enter and leave the labour force at different periods 
`-of the life cycle. Secondly, the earnings of the wives of white collar 


workers appear on the average to be higher than those of the wives 
of craftsmen. Nonetheless, in general terms there is little difference 
between the two groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results obtained from our sample leave little room for doubt that 
the economic position of at least a large segment of skilled craftsmen 
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is now identical to that of clerical workers. Considering the work- 
ing male, all differentials separating the blue and white collar 
groups have disappeared. This seems clear-cut, both in terms of a 
comparison of percentages of the total group earning above a certain 
amount, and in terms of a comparison of median incomes. It must be 
reiterated that the inclusion of foremen in the craft group may be 
making the figures for this classification ‘optimistic’. ‘This will depend 
upon whether or not the foreman is regarded as a manual or a non- 
manual employee. Nonetheless, even if the latter alternative does 
turn out to be correct there still remains a very substantial percent- 
age of the craft group with an income comparable to that of the 
clerical group. 

In addition, the changes in income brought about by increasing 
age are very similar for both craftsmen and clerks. The income 
careers of the two groups approximate a normal curve. 

At the level of total family income perhaps the most important 
factor to emerge is that not only within the skilled manual group, 
but also within the clerical group, the working wife plays a vital role 
in contributing to total family income. The total family incomes 
of both craftsmen and clerical workers are very similar. However, 
this similarity is not consistent throughout the life cycle. The reason 
behind this, we suggested, was that at certain periods the proportion 
of white collar families where the wife was employed was larger than 
that of blue collar families. Also, in contrast to the situation of male 
wage earners, the wives of white collar workers appear to achieve 
higher salaries than their blue collar counterparts. 


DISCUSSION 


As a result of the disappearance of economic differentials between 
craftsmen and white collar workers, it follows that the class situation 
of the former group can also be expected to change. The questions 
that now remain to be answered are how fundamental this change 
will be, and which direction it will take. 

As has been made clear, the bulk of discussion to date has centred 
around whether or not craftsmen will come to adopt a middle class 
style of life with all its ramifications. Goldthorpe and Lockwood have 
already pointed out that there are two stages in this process which are 
difficult to explain sociologically.** Firstly, given the set of social 
relationships in which the craftsman is implicated, it is difficult to 
explain why he should aspire to middle class membership. Theoreti- 
cally we would expect the source of such aspiration to stem from 
primary group attachments. How it might be generated out of these 
attachments, however, remains unclear. Secondly, those members of 
the middle class most likely to accept aspiring craftsmen as their 
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status equals are precisely those individuals who are most insecure 
of their own status. As such, their liberality in this respect is subject 
to doubt. 

In terms of changes in the shape of the American class structure, 
the first of these stages is probably the most crucial. ‘The sociologist 
is faced with the task of explaining why skilled manual workers 
should adopt a new set of values and behavioral patterns when one 
of the most important sets of relationships in which traditional work- 
ing class values are anchored remains essentially unchanged and 
isolated from the middle class. This set of relationships is, of course, 
work situation. The best statement relating to the importance of this 
factor is that of David Lockwood: 


Without doubt in modern industrial society the most important social 
conditions shaping the psychology of the individual are those arising out 
of the organization of production, administration, and distribution. In 
other words, the ‘work situation’. For every employee is precipitated, 
by virtue of a given division of labour, into unavoidable relationships 
with other employees, supervisors, managers or customers. The work . 
situation involves the separation and concentration of individuals, 
affords possibilities of identification with and alteration from others, 
and conditions feelings of isolation, antagonism and solidarity.’ 


Thus, theoretically, the problem is in explaining how the influence 
of the skilled craftsman’s work situation can be ‘overcome’ by other 
societal institutions. 

While this is a difficult task, I do not think it is impossible. One 
of the most influential groups of which any individual is a member, 
after the work group, is the family. ‘This well may be the structure 
in which the craftsman is exposed to middle class values and 
behaviour patterns. In these terms, the wife is going to be the key 
figure. Studies from Middletown onwards have consistently pointed 
to the wife as the most status conscious marriage partner. More 
important, the chances are excellent that a large segment of skilled 
manual workers’ wives will have been exposed to the middle class 
style of life for significant periods of their own lives. Given the size 
of the American white collar group, it is not presumptuous to assume 
that a reasonable number of daughters of white collar workers are 
going to be downwardly mobile in marriage. Even more likely is the 
possibility that the daughters of blue collar workers are going to enter 
a white’ collar occupation prior to marriage, but still marry skilled 
craftsmen. If these same daughters re-enter the occupational structure 
after child-bearing, it is likely that it will be a white collar job to 
which they return. 

The work situation is as important in the generation or the modi- 
fication of values and attitudes in the case of the wife as it is in the 
case of the husband. This being so, white collar wives are going to be 
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introducing into their families middle class values which are going 
to conflict with those ‘brought back’ to the family group by the 
husband. ‘The manner in which this conflict is resolved will depend 
on the pressure.of other stimuli to which the family as a group is 
exposed. Some clues can, however, be obtained from the results of 
a study conducted by Cohen in 1957.4 This research involved 100 
families led by a blue collar worker. Amongst those families where 
both the husband and wife were engaged in blue collar work, only 
38 per cent had sons planning to go to college. However, in those 
families where the mother was a white collar employee, 74 per cent 
had sons intending to pursue such a goal. 

In addition to:the wife, other family members may play an import- 
ant role in this process. Obvious examples would be if the husband 
or wife had brothers engaged in white collar occupations, or sisters 
who had married white collar employees. Again, the extent to which 
kin will be taken as a reference group will depend upon the intensity 
and direction of' pressure exerted by other agencies. 

A second institution that may be important for the development 
of a middle class ‘psychology’ in manual workers is education. The 
values inherent in the system of education are largely those of the 
middle class. In. addition, teachers and supervisors are themselves 
members of the: middle class. Traditionally there has been a con- 
siderable gap between the amount of formal education received by 
skilled craftsmen and by white collar workers. This, of course, also 
means that there has been a considerable difference between the two 
groups in terms of the amount of time they have been exposed to this 
middle class oriented institution. 

Current evidence suggests that, like income, this educational 
difference between craft and clerical workers is in the process of 
disappearing. In, the sample used for the income analysis described 
above, educational achievement of the four occupational groups was 
also compared. For clerical workers, in the three youngest age groups, 
the percentage graduating from high school has remained completely 
stable over time; with 75 per cent achieving this standard. For the 
craft group, however, the figure has risen from 46 per cent to 63 
" per cent—a meaningful increase. 

This means that a growing number of craftsmen are exposed to 
the middle class; ideology for a considerable period prior to their 
~ entering the work situation. It can at least be hypothesized that this 
may lead to the subsequent influence of work situation being reduced. 
This could result in a significant proportion of skilled manual 
workers adopting a middle class style of life, with all its ramifications. 
This hypothesis is given a degree of credibility by one of the results 
of a study conducted by Berger in 1957 among 100 highly paid auto 
workers. This author found education to be the most important 
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single variable in explaining why a segment of these workers had 
mobility aspirations, and in explaining why a segment saw themselves 
as already being ‘middle class’. 

If either of these factors do lead to the adoption by skilled crafts- 
men of a middle class ideology, then other factors which have to date 
been rejected as explanatory in this regard may take on a new import- 
ance. Once the process of aspiration is under way, institutions such 
as the local community and the mass media might come to assume 
an important reinforcing effect. Unfortunately, this is a question that 
only future research can answer. 

The second problem regarding the acceptance of the aspiring 
craftsmen into the middle class does not represent quite such a per- 
manent obstacle. In the long run it is likely that the attempts of 
skilled manual workers to gain entry into the middle class will be 
successful. ‘The similarities between clerks and craftsmen, especially 
those economically based, should outweigh the dissimilarities. Over 
an extended period of time it will be difficult for any group to main- 
tain status differentials that are not rooted in the social structure. 

It is, however, possible that the family and education will not be 
able to initiate the process of middle class aspiration. This being the 
case, what alternative changes can we expect to find in the class situa- 
tion of skilled blue collar workers, given the disappearance of 
economic differentials between them and lower clerical employees? 

Should craftsmen not aspire to membership in the middle class, 
then the class situation engendered by their new economic position 
will be merely an extension of that of the traditional working class. 
Goldthorpe and Lockwood have suggested that this is what may be 
happening in England, and there are a number of reasons which 
lead us to believe that it could be happening in America also. The 
study already referred to, conducted by Cohen, is again relevant to 
our problem. The sample in this study was broken up into three 
gioups: foremen, skilled, and less than skilled. Of these three occupa- 
tional classifications, the craftsmen were far more satisfied with their 
jobs than either of the other groups. As a result of this, the percentage 
of skilled craftsmen who wanted their sons to go to college was only 
36, as against 44 per cent for the less than skilled and 65 per cent 
for the foremen. In other words, it was the foremen and semi-skilled 
workers who were approximating this particular middle class value 
rather than the craftsmen. This finding is of crucial importance. It 
may well be that the occupational group that is nearest to the middle 
class, and the only one that is economically able to aspire towards 
middle classness will not adopt the middle class normative system, 
as it runs counter to values emanating from a work situation that the 
craftsman has no desire to change. 

Another question which must be raised concerns the possibility of 
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craftsmen becoming an autonomous group within the stratification 
system, separated from other blue collar and from white collar 
workers. This is an alternative suggested at one point by Hamilton; 
but, more recently, apparently discarded.'* This rejection may be 
premature. Again, only future research can give the answer. 

The above discussion has assumed, at least implicitly, a static 
middle class. This is obviously not going to be the case empirically. 
The class situation of individuals in the lower levels of the middle 
class too is going to change over time. However, whether contem- 
porary movement of this group has been away from, or toward, the 
upper levels of the working class, is again unclear. In England, 
Goldthorpe and Lockwood have suggested that the process of ‘norma- 
tive convergence’ may well be what is happening.” They stress, how- 
ever, that the two groups are still likely to remain distinct, although 
in more subtle ways than prior to the breakdown of income differ- 
entials. As an alternative point of view, Miller and Reissman in 
America have stated that as manual workers come to adopt what was 
previously a middle class style of life, members of the latter class 
will continually alter behavioral and consumption patterns so as to 
retain the status differentials intact.’* In the light of our comments 
above, it is difficult to see such an alternative as effective in anything 
but the short run. 

These are some of the possible structural consequences of the blue 
collar affluence documented in this paper. In the complete absence 
of contemporary data relating to the normative and relational aspects 
of the class situations of craftsmen and clerical workers, no stand can 
really be taken as to which of these alternatives is most likely.’ It 
might, however, be ventured that because of the absence of factors 
such as a feudal history, and the prevailing ideology of equality in 
America (which is far stronger than many European sociologists 
realize), the probability of embourgeoisement becoming a reality 
may well be greater in the United States than in Europe. 
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Certain words in the title of the article published in Vol. XVII, No. 
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Errata: p. 396, ‘line 43: for and read an ‘ideal type’ piis 
p- 399, line 19: for floral read formal competitions . . . 
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Social origins and the recruitment of 
American lawyers 


This paper presents a report on the characteristics of persons plan- 
ning a career in the legal profession in the United States. In the: 
sociology of occupations and professions the legal profession has cer- 
tainly not suffered neglect. Yet, although we have at our disposal 
reports of empirical research on career histories within the profes- 
sion,’ characteristics and activities of lawyers in different specialities,” 
the political roles of lawyers,* and other pertinent topics, little in the 
way of systematic empirical findings existed on the kinds of persons 
who are attracted to legal careers until the series of studies was 
undertaken from which the present report is derived. 

In the spring of 1961 the National Opinion Research Center 
embarked on a study of the factors which enter into the educational 
and career plans of college students. As part of this study N.O.R.C. 
collected pre-coded self-administered questionnaires from a national 
sample of college students who were due to receive the bachelor’s 
degree in June, 1961. The study involved a two-stage stratified 
sample of institutions and their senior classes, and resulted in a 
return of 33,982 questionnaires, or approximately 85 per cent of the 
sampled students. When weighted to be representative of the entire - 
June, 1961 graduating class, this resulted in a total of 56,664 cases. 
The initial study reports contained data on the social origins of 
prospective lawyers.* ‘The present paper presents some of the results 
of a more extensive analysis of the role of background factors in the 
choice of a legal career and is drawn from a comprehensive analysis 
of the role of social origins, college experience and law school ex- 
perience in the recruitment process.® 

This analysis is based only on the 33,492 male cases in the N.O.R.C. 
study. Women have been excluded because they comprise a pro- 
portionately negligible part of the legal profession.* Our presenta- 
tion will involve showing the relationships between a series of social 


* Joseph Zelan B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of 
California, Davis. Assistant Professor of Sociology, Brandeis University, 1964-6. 
Assistant Study Director, National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago, 1962-4 
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background variables and four dependent variables representing at 
least three stages of occupational choice behaviour in college. We 
call these ‘original’ choice of law, ‘retention’ in law and ‘recruitment’ 
to law. The end product of their interaction we call ‘ senior’ choice of 
law. They are defined in the note to Table 1.7 


OCCUPATIONAL INHERITANCE 


Upon embarking on this investigation we were prepared to find that 
parental occupation would play a significant role in a student’s career 
choice. In one of the available studies which presents data on both 
father’s and son’s specific occupations. Rogoff’s 1940 study of India- 
napolis, 23 per cent of lawyers in the sample had lawyer fathers, 
higher than any other occupation. As expected, the effect on choice 
of law of having a lawyer parent is impressive (Table 1).* Twenty-nine 
per cent of lawyers’ sons report an original preference for law as 
contrasted with only 4 per cent of sons of non-lawyers. Through a 
process of greater retention and recruitment of lawyers’ sons, this 
difference increases by the senior year to 35 per cent versus 5 
per cent. Although introduction of additional variables serves to 
increase further our predictive ability, none is destined to prove as 
spectacular in its effect as this single characteristic—having a lawyer 
parent. 


TABLE 1 Choice of law by parental occupation 








Parental Percentage choosing law* 

occupation Original Retention Recruitment Senior 

Lawyer 29 84 15 35 
(789) (230) (559) (789) 

Non-Lawyer 4 50 3 5 
(25,811) (1,079) (24733) (25,811) 





s Original = the percentage of all men who indicated a preference for law at 
some time prior to the senior year of college; retention=the percentage of 
men indicating an original preference for law who also indicated a preference 
for law during the senior year; recruitment=the percentage of men not 
indicating an original preference for law who do prefer law during the senior 
year; senior =the percentage of all men who indicated a preference for law 

at the time the questionnaire was administered. 


The subsequent analysis will omit consideration of other measures 
of socio-economic status. The contribution of S.E.S. to choice of law, 
above and beyond the effect of having a lawyer parent, proved to be 
almost negligible, with perhaps a slight advantage in favour of the 
high S.E.S. group.’ 
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ACADEMIC ABILITY AND RELIGION 


Academic ability and religion are both associated with choice of a 
legal career. Those students with high levels of academic perform- 
ance are more likely to choose law than those of lesser ability (Table 
2). Jews are more likely to choose law than Catholics, and Catholics 
are more likely to choose law than Protestants (Table 3). ‘These 
patterns of occupational choice apply to original choices, retention of 
original choosers, recruitment among those with a different original 
choice and hence, among seniors just prior to graduation. 


TABLE 2 Ghoice of law by academic performance index 





Percentage choosing law 





API. Original Retention Recruitment Senior 

High 6 59 4 8 
(16,459) (1022) (15,437) (16,459) 

Low 4 46 3 5 
(16,486) (660) (15,826) (16,486) 


TABLE 3 Choice of law by religion 


Percentage choosing law 


Religion Original Retention Recruitment Senior 
Jewish 9 ay 4 13 
(2,816) (244) (2,573) (2,816) 
Catholic 7 52 4 8 
(8,838) (614) (8,224) (8,838) 
Protestant 4 50 3 © 5 
(19,055) (735) (18,320) (19,055) 





Since both the Academic Performance Index and religion are 
associated with having a lawyer parent, we proceed next to an exami- 
nation of choice of law by parental occupation and the Academic 
Performance Index (Table 4) and choice of law by parental occupa- 
tion and religion (Table 5). Again, each of the attributes continues 
to exert an independent effect on choice of law at each of the stages 
of decision, except for a reversal in the retention rates of Catholics 
and Protestants. However, since the senior choice pattern depends 
not only on the rates of choice in the previous three stages, but upon 
the sizes of the groups to which these rates apply, the impressive 
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go per cent retention rate among Protestant sons of lawyers, when 
applied to the 7g cases in this cell, is insufficient to change the 
relative rates of choice by religion in the senior year. The rate of 
senior choice continues to be highest among Jews and lowest among 
Protestants, with Catholics occupying an intermediate position. 
Similarly, students who are high on the A.P.I. continue to choose law 
more frequently than those low on the A.P.I. Parental occupation 
continues to be the major differentiating attribute in choice of law. 


TABLE 4 Choice of law by parental occupation and academic performance index 











Parental Academic Performance Index 
occupation | High Low 
ORIGINAL 
Lawyer » g1 25 

(534) (246) 
Non-lawyer © 5 3 

(13,074) (12,331) 

RETENTION 
Lawyer 85 79 

(164) (62) 
Non-lawyer ' 54 45 

(652) (411) 
RECRUITMENT 
Lawyer 17 1 

= (370) (184) 
Non-lawyer 4 3 
(12,422) (11,920) 

SENIOR 
Lawyer ' 38 28 

(534) (246) 
Non-lawyer . 6 4 


(13,074) (12,331) 





Having examined the contributions of parental occupation, 
academic performance and religion to choice of a legal career we are 
now in a position to examine these attributes simultaneously. If their 
independent effects continue to be manifested, we might reasonably 
expect them to' produce a contingency table in which the smallest 
rate of choice appears in the cell Protestant, low A.P.I., non-lawyer 
parent, and the highest rate in the cell Jewish, high A.P.I., lawyer 
parent. 

The actual outcome, however, presents a departure from this ex- 
pectation. The highest rate of choice in Table 6 is among Jewish sons 
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TABLE 5 Choice of law by parental occupation and religion 











Religion 

Parental 
occupation Jewish Catholic Protestant 
ORIGINAL 
Lawyer 32 33 24 

(166) (254) (329) 
Non-lawyer 4 5 3 

(2074) (6,574) (15:134) 
RETENTION 
Lawyer 87 68 go 

(53) (85) (79) 
Non-lawyer 70 47 45 

(136) (360) (517) 
RECRUITMENT 
Lawyer 19 17 li 

(113) (169) (250) 
Non-lawyer 7 4 3 

(1,938) (6.214) (14617) 
SENIOR 
Lawyer 41 37 30 

(166) (254) (329) 
Non-lawyer 11 7 4 


(2,074) (6,574) (15,134) 





of lawyers with low academic performance. Although being Jewish 
and having a lawyer parent produces a high probability of opting for 
a legal career, it is the student who performs less well in college who 
is more likely to make this choice. The dominant pattern of choice 
whereby the better student chooses law continues to manifest itself 
among other religions and among all sons of non-lawyers."™ 

An extensive analysis of the ‘religious factor’ in occupational 
choice by Greeley, utilizing data from this same N.O.R.C. study, 
indicated that law and medicine are overchosen by Jews as compared 
with Protestants and Catholics, and that this difference is especially 
prominent among students of high status origins.’? If we look only at 
sons of lawyers and inspect the distribution of choices among law, 
medicine and other occupations by academic performance we note a 
further refinement of the relationship observed by Greeley (Table 7). 
Among high A.P.I. students, Jews and Catholics choose law or medi- 
cine at about equal rates, though Jews choose medicine more than do 
Catholics, and Catholics choose law more than do Jews. The really 
striking preference of Jews for law and medicine appears among the 
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TABLE 6 C 


hoice of law by parental occupation, academic performance index 
and religion 





Parental 
occupation 


ORIGINAL 
Lawyer 


Non-lawyer 


SENIOR*® 
Lawyer 


Non-lawyer 


APL, 


High 
Low 
High 
Low 


Religion 


Jewish Catholic Protestant 





30 35 28 
(129) (140) (235) 
38 32 10 
(37) (112) (88) 
8 6 5 
(1,315) (3,035) (7,613) 
4 5 3 
(733) (3,461) (7,255) 
38 43 35 
51 30 14 
13 7 5 
8 6 3 


* N’s are identical with ‘Original’, 


low A.P.I. students in Table 7. Here we see that only 44 per cent 
of the Jews choose ‘other’ occupations whereas 79 per cent of the 
Catholics and 85 per cent of the Protestants make such choices. In 
the present context, it is impressive evidence for the oft-mentioned 
favour shown to medical careers among American Jews that medicine 
is the senior year career expectation for as many as 5 per cent of the 
Jewish sons of lawyers who are in the bottom half of the national 
graduating class."* 


TABLE 7 Senior career 
by A.P.I. and religion 


choice (law, medicine, or other) among sons of lawyers 





API. 


High 


Low 


Religion 


Jewish 
Catholic 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Catholic 
Protestant 





50 





Career choice Total 
Law Medicine Other percentage N 





38 18 44 100 (129) 
43 12 45 100 (137) 
35 12 53 100 (230) 
51 5 44 100 (37) 
21 o 79 100 (111) 
14 1 85 100 (84) 
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Recourse to the literature on ethnic and religious differences in 
mobility aspiration provides one easy explanation for this differen- 
tial choice of law and medicine by religion. This literature docu- 
ments the fact that Jews tend to evince a level of aspiration and a 
pattern of actual social mobility which is among the highest of groups 
studied.’* Unfortunately, this explanation becomes somewhat weak 
here when we remember that the population represented in Table 7 
consists of young men about to graduate from college and whose 
fathers are lawyers. There may indeed be some differences in the 
valuation of upward social mobility among members of even so 
homogeneous a group, but this can hardly serve as the major explana- 
tory mechanism for the differences we have found. 

Although the strength of mobility aspirations among these students 
of different religious origins may vary only slightly, it is possible that 
the observed differences result from a differential sub-cultural em- 
phasis on the areas in which that mobility is to be sought. We know 
from previous research that Jews tend to prefer self-employment.*® 
In the past, this orientation could and did find expression through 
involvement in small business enterprises. In our day the image 
(though perhaps not the reality) of self-employment is found princi- 
pally among the so-called free professions, of which law and medicine 
are the exemplars. Thus, the patterns of occupational choice observed 
above can in part be explained by a model in which each individual 
strives to attain a position equal to or of higher status than that of his 
father but with Jews tending to restrict their choices to law and 
medicine. Since the physician enjoys a higher status position in 
American society than does the lawyer,** the Jewish sons of lawyers 
who demonstrate higher academic ability will opt for medicine while 
those of lesser academic ability, and hence relatively disadvantaged 
in the competition for the more rewarding positions, will tend to | 
choose law. Non-Jews who are similarly disadvantaged by lower 
academic performance will, by this model, perceive a greater range 
of alternatives from which to choose. 

The study from which these data are drawn did not provide an 
opportunity for the respondents to express a preference for medicine 
other than it to be an actual or possible alternative career choice. 
Some expression of preference, as distinct from actual plans, would 
be necessary to test the above propositions.” However, there was an 
item which made possible an indirect test. In expressing attitudes 
about occupations, the students had the opportunity to endorse the 
statement, ‘I don’t have the ability to do this kind of work.’ We pro- 
ceeded on the assumption, based on the work of Festinger, that 
among persons for whom this statement was equally true, the fre- 
quency of endorsement would be higher among those for whom 
medicine was a more attractive choice to begin with.** We would thus 
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expect the highest rate of endorsement among low A.P.I. sons of 
lawyers to be manifested by the Jews. Table 8 indicates that this is 
indeed so. The explanatory model posited above is therefore at least 
consistent with the available data on a sub-group of the June. 1961 
college graduating class in American colleges and universities. 


TABLE 8 Percentage saying ‘I don’t have the ability for medicine’ among low 
A.P.I. sons of lawyers, by religion 











Percentage 
Religion ‘no ability N 
Jewish 73 (37) 
Catholic 61 (112) 
Protestant 58 (88) 





SUMMARY 


An analysis of the career choices of male respondents in a national 
sample of the June, 1961 graduating class from American colleges 
and universities yielded the following conclusions pertaining to the 
decision to pursue a career in the legal profession: 

1. Having a lawyer parent is the single strongest predictor of 
choice of law among a series of background characteristics. 

2. Socio-economic status has little predictive value independently 
of parental occupation. 

3. Students with higher academic performance are more likely to 
choose law than those with lower academic performance, even when 
parental occupation is controlled. 

4. Religious origins are predictive of choice of law, with the order 
of probability being Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, even when parental 
occupation is controlled. 

5. When parental occupation, A.P.I. and religion are considered 
simultaneously, Jewish sons of lawyers who are low on the A.P.I. are 
more likely to choose law than those who are high on the A.P.I. The 
latter group shows a greater choice of medicine than does the former. 
This choice pattern is explained by recourse to a model in which 
the mobility aspirations of Jews are more frequently restricted to the 
free-professions than are those of non-Jews. 
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The problem of the rationality of magic’ 


From Tylor and Frazer to Evans-Pritchard and Beattie anthropolo- 
gists have tried to explain why someone desiring crops follows up the 
planting of seeds with the enactment of a magical rite. The problem 
is why an actor sufficiently rational to know that seeds must be 
planted bothers with magic. One explanation which was advanced 
held that magic (or sorcery or witchcraft?) was as rational as planting. 
No one denies that both magic and planting may be performed 
irrationally, but it is difficult to use irrationality as an explanation of 
anything. Why, though, was magic problematic and not planting? 
Why was it taken for granted that planting is rational? Probably 
because it is relatively easy to explain; although the explanation is 
seldom stated. Two beliefs we take for granted suffice to explain the 
planting of seeds to obtain crops. First, the belief that planted seeds 
grow into crops; second, the belief that crops are highly desirable to 
those who plant seeds. The planting is thus explained by means of 
certain beliefs which show it to be conducive to desirable ends, i.e. 
rational. Can this same pattern of explanation be extended to magical 
acts? Can they be explained by conjecturing that those who perform 
them hold beliefs which would show such acts to be conducive to 
desirable ends? We propose, in this paper, to discuss the problems 
involved in the attempt, and whether a different kind of explanation 
is needed. 

It might be as well, before beginning, to make a distinction 
between rational action and rational belief.* Let us attribute ration- 
ality to an action if there is a goal to which it is directed; let us 
attribute rationality to a belief if it satisfies some standard or criterion 
of rationality which has been adopted, such as that it is based on 
good evidence, or is beyond reasonable doubt, or is held open to 
criticism, etc. When we attribute rationality to a person we can mean 
either: he acts rationally, or he believes rationally, or both. Let us 
call the rationality that consists in a ‘person acting rationally the 


* I. C. Jarvie B.sc.(Econ.) PH.D. Associate Professor of Philosophy, York 
University, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Joseph Agassi M.sc. PH.D. Professor of Philosophy, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. Visiting Professor of Philosophy, University of Tel Aviv, 1966 
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weak sense or ‘rationality’; and the rationality that consists in a per- 
son acting rationally on the basis of rationally held beliefs the strong 
sense of ‘rationality’. * Our thesis in this paper can now be formulated 
as: the ritual actions of magic are (or can be) rational only in the 
weak sense; this demarcates them from scientific actions which are 
(or can be) rational in the strong sense. 


II 


The well-known theory of magic of Sir James George Frazer will be 
our starting point because it was his parochial attitude to magic 
against which later anthropologists reacted strongly. His theory goes 
roughly like this.* The magician performs the magical act because 
he (mistakenly) believes that that act will bring about the desired 
effect. Spells invoking things to happen, dances of enactment, are 
performed because they are thought to have the power of effecting 
the desired events. Magical acts are the result of false beliefs includ- 
ing the assumptions that: 


first, that by imitating the desired effect you can produce it, and second, 
that things which have once been in contact can influence each other 
when they are separated, just as if the contact still persisted (vol. XII, 
p. 1). 
When the hunters enact the chase, or the warriors the victory, Frazer 
is saying, they do it because they believe this will evoke the desired 
end: they believe in homeopathic magic, so-called. When the magi- 
cian casts a spell, when, for instance, he employs finger-nail parings, 
he likewise does so in the belief that this brings about the desired 
end; he believes in contagious magic, so-called. In either case—the 
homeopathic case or the contagious case—the error is the same: the 
practitioners of magic are victims of a misplaced faith in the associa- 
tion of ideas. They believe, in Freudian language, in the omni- 
potence of thought. ‘The thought-enactment of the victory, the 
thought-wish for illness to strike, are considered sufficient, with the 
right manipulations, to bring about these events. According to 
Frazer, this fundamental error of all magicians, their misplaced faith, 
is not an occasional lapse. On the contrary, their magic is an integral 
part of their whole cosmology; that is to say, magic is part of a theory 
of the universe; according to which given kinds of causes or actions 
will produce desirable kinds of effects. Frazer’s theory that magic is 
a cosmology, or world-view, explains two things. First, it explains 
the deep hold of magic on a believer and the wide significance he 
feels it has, and also the widespread nature of its appeal: it is a 
complete theory of the universe. Second, it explains how magic can 
be made more palatable to a Westerner: regarded as a cosmology, 
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magic becomes logically somewhat similar to the world-view of 
science. 

This may require some elucidation. It might help if we add to the 
comparison between science and magic, a third ingredient, namely 
religion. Religion seems less primitive than magic. But is it? Is this 
impression not a sign of our parochialism? 

In our society it is no longer controversial to regard religion as 
irrational; indeed, few people these days bother to claim that religion 
is rational in either the weak or the strong senses.” We should then 
perhaps be less disturbed by regarding magic as irrational than by 
regarding it as rational. Yet it is not as simple as that. Benjamin 
Franklin attacked religion as irrational, but viewed magic as sheer 
savagery, as revolting and sub-human. And this feeling is not un- 
common today, among religious and non-religious, church-goers and 
non-church-goers. 

But magic qua cosmology, as pictured by Frazer, is strikingly differ- 
ent from any religion which pictures the universe as centred on a 
supreme (and possibly capricious) being; and so, strangely, on 
Frazer’s view belief in magic is nearer to belief in science than to 
belief in religion and it is less irrational than the latter. Frazer’s 
criterion for rational belief is approximation to the coherence and 
predictive power of natural science. Religion gives the universe free 
will; magic (like science) views it as a predictable and manipulable 
system. On the basis of this logical point, Frazer speculated (mention- 
ing that he had in part been anticipated by Hegel*) that human 
thought might have evolved from a magical stage, through a religious 
stage, to a scientific stage.” 

It should be noticed that Frazer’s logical distinction between 
religion and science is very different from widely accepted views of 
his time, and even of today. Primitive people, it was then supposed, 
believed in myths of an historical character, while rational people 
believed in scientific theories of a universal character. What differen- 
tiates the mythical from the scientific is, many people still hold to this 
day, that myths are stories, they explain by appealing to creations and 
origins, whereas scientific theories explain by appeal to universal 
laws.’ ** Another fashionable view is that religion is an abstract 
theology or metaphysics not in competition with science at all. The 
grounds for this position are often that while religious doctrine is 
putative history, it is not mythological and does not compete with 
science because it is not meant to be explanatory—whatever else it 
may be. Nowadays no one maintains that religion can or should 
provide answers to questions like why objects fall towards the centre 
of the earth, or when the next eclipse of the sun will occur. But magic 
and science both try to explain such things, and once upon a time 
religion did too. 
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Frazer not only holds that religion has an explanatory intent but 
also that it is a very feeble and logically defective competitor to 
science. He sees magic, religion, and science as three competing 
systems, one af which is logically defective and one of which is 
factually defective. 

Whatever one may say as to. the cogency of Frazer’s theory, one 
must admit that it embodies a certain psychological insight into our 
parochial attitude towards magic. In spite of all the wars waged 
between science and religion in the West, in spite of a long and 
deeply entrenched tradition of hostility, the two now coexist cosily. 
Magic, however, is still the outcast.’ ‘The truth is that, for the logical 
reason Frazer mentioned, science and religion are not intellectual 
competitors in the same way as science and magic are; religion is a 
non-starter. Religion, as practised in the West, is not practical but 
moral; whereas science and magic both claim immense pragmatic 
value. Hence the seeming irrationality of magic is so much more 
disturbing to a Westerner than the seeming irrationality of religion. 
A Westerner may invest much in religion, but unlike the primitive 
magician he expects no immediate practical returns from his rituals. 
Once we compare the magical rite not with Western religious rites, 
but with Western scientific rites, such as decontaminating water by 
using chlorine rather than holy water, or holding National Produc- 
tivity Conferences, we see the similarity. 


Ii 


In spite of its merit, there is no doubt but that the evolutionist 
speculation of Frazer may be viewed today with a cautious smile: 
unlike the nineteenth century, the twentieth is wary of sweeping 
historical schemes. Yet one might also view Frazer’s speculation in its 
nineteenth-century context, and draw attention to some admirable 
features of it. Frazer was anti-religious,” yet finally he placed religion 
a rung higher up the evolutionary ladder than magic—even though 
magical causation appealed to his nineteenth century ‘scientific’ 
mind more than revelation and anthropomorphism. His dislike of re- 
ligion was characteristic of the scientific humanism of the nineteenth 
century; his attempt to be less parochial about it, the very fact which 
is so laudable about him, also shows him to be a man of his time. How 
different is Frazer from contemporary social anthropologists, who are 
no longer bothered by religion at all, partly because of Frazer him- 
self. It is too early to assess Frazer’s contribution to the fizzling out of 
the tradition of animosity between science and religion: but one can 
say that it is a feature of twentieth century social anthropologists that 
they dislike sociological parochialism and resent the European’s ridi- 
cule of the aborigines’ magic, yet they are not in the least em- 
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barrassed by religious parochialism and do not even notice their own 
scientific parochialism. They regard the ridicule of savages as lament- 
able, but the ridicule of Frazer as a pleasant pastime and com- 
mendable ritual. 

Certainly it is not difficult in retrospect to think of criticisms of 
Frazer’s theory of magic. To begin with, his evolutionary scheme 
is very unconvincing. The problem it solves—‘why do all human 
societies have either religion, or magic, or science?’—is a rather poor 
one. Magic, religion and science sometimes peacefully coexist in one 
and the same society. This makes it harder to show that either one 
has ‘succeeded’ or is a ‘higher’ stage than any other. It could be that 
they did evolve the one from the other, or there may have been any 
number of intervening stages, but on this question we can learn 
nothing from the known facts. Even were magic extinct in some 
society or other, it would still be a very difficult task to argue from 
that fact to the position that on the evolutionary scale magic is the 
most primitive of the three. Frazer managed to do so by a psycho- 
logical explanation of the three stages. He argued that ‘magical think- 
ing’ gave way to ‘religious thinking’ which in turn gave way to 
‘scientific thinking’. This is very unconvincing, too, because Frazer 
himself admits a closeness between magical thinking and scientific 
thinking. It is hard to conceive of one way of ‘thinking’ giving way to 
another and then reasserting itself, unless it is possible for them also 
to coexist. But then if they can coexist how can we know in which 
sequence they were invented? The answer is that magic, religion and 
science is a logical progression. Yet Frazer offers no reason for the 
assumption that the course of evolution followed a logical progres- 
sion; in the nineteenth century it was too easily taken for granted 
that history followed a pattern of logical development. It is an inter- 
esting hypothesis, but a rather doubtful one; even in the history of 
science, where succession is most likely to be in logical progression, it 
is very far from being the case that matters have progressed in a 
logical way. 

Leaving Frazer’s evolutionary theory and concentrating on his 
views on magic for a moment, still further criticisms spring to mind. 
It is not clear that all magic is either homeopathic or contagious, as 
Frazer seems to have believed. And again, Frazer fails to show that 
belief in magic is any less defensible than belief in science. Since he 
regards these as incompatible ways of thinking he doesn’t explicitly 
face the problem. Moreover to provide a theory explaining why belief 
in one is more defensible than belief in the other he would have to 
have a somewhat more sophisticated view of science or ‘scientific 
thinking’ than he appears to have. Admittedly, in one passage,™* he 
advocates a more sophisticated view of science as the task of offering 
explanatory hypotheses and improving them by comparing them 
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with, and checking them against, the facts of experience. Yet more 
often he endorses a naive view of science as an accumulated mass 
of empirical observations from which theories have somehow to be 
squeezed. Since so much of Frazer’s argument turns on comparison 
and contrast between magic, science and religion, all this has to be 
reassessed in the light of a more sophisticated view of science. 

Granted all these criticisms, then, and granted that the modern 
strictures about Frazer’s work are at least partly justified, there still 
remains in Frazer’s theory of magic an important element which 
has not thus far been criticized—it concerns the problem ‘why do 
rational people perform magic?’ As we recall, Frazer thinks people 
perform magic because they believe it will realize or help realize, or 
increase the likelihood of realization of, an end they are aiming at. 
This is at the very core of our present discussion since, if Frazer is 
right, then at least in one sense, and a rather central one at that. 
magic is very rational indeed and even more rational than religion in 
precisely the logical sense presented by Frazer. 

Frazer’s theory, as we can see, is on this point a bold and exciting 
one—and yet one which does not find favour among present-day 
social anthropologists. The commonest argument given against 
it is not so much a specific refutation but a general criticism of the 
entire assumption that people’s actions can be explained by their 
beliefs. Whether explanation of human behaviour should, or may, be 
in terms of human ends and beliefs is a question which fills a whole 
literature, and one which we cannot enter here—nor need we. For 
one of the very few points which are fairly widely agreed upon in the 
field of philosophy and methodology of the social sciences is this. By 
definition, a rational action is one based on—-amongst other factors 
—the actor’s goals or aims, his present knowledge and beliefs.** Thus, 
to explain magical actions as rational actions presupposes dissent 
from the belief that belief does not explain action. If one insists that 
beliefs and ends do not count in the theory of explanation of human 
- behaviour, one cannot formulate the problem of ‘why do people we 
deem to be rational perform magical acts?’ but at best ‘why do some 
intellectuals say “magic is not rational” and show signs of displeasure 
when uttering these words?’ To buttress our case we will discuss an 
influential current view which rejects the use of beliefs in explana- 
tions of magic as rational in either the weak or the strong sense, and 
yet which allows rational or goal-directed explanation in general. 


IV 


We have selected what might be called the Oxford Theory. It seems 
to stem from the work of Professor E. E. Evans-Pritchard, especially 
his Marrett Lecture and Nuer Religion, and it is also found in 
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the works of members of his Institute such as G. Lienhardt,’” and 
J. H- M. Beattie. We shall draw most heavily on Beattie’s Other 
Cultures precisely because it is a general expository work. In fact only 
in such introductory works does one find systematic attempts to set 
out and defend current theory. In two chapters of Other Cultures, 
‘Beliefs and Values’ and ‘Magic’, the author expounds a theory he 
clearly regards as superior to Frazer’s. Let us consider Beattie’s view 
of rationality, and how he can impute it to magic without allow- 
ing it to be explained as conducive to the realization of certain 
ends."* 

Beattie’s general theory of beliefs and values seeks to add an extra 
dimension to the usual view that these are factors which affect 
people’s selection of means and ends. He begins by criticizing the 
Victorian idea that the thought of primitive people was childish and 
failed to distinguish between mental associations and causal connec- 
tions in the real world. With fieldwork it came to be seen that primi- 
tive belief-systems were far from childish. Evans-Pritchard showed 
in his book on the Azande, according to Beattie, that 


the beliefs of this highly intelligent people... are... not... a set of 
weird and irrational delusions about occult forces, but rather ... a mode 
of adjustment to the strains and frustrations of everyday life which, in 
the whole context of Zande culture, appears as eminently practical and 
sensible (p. 67). 


The modern social anthropologist does not proceed by framing these 
belief systems into formal propositions about reality and then discuss- 
ing how a reasonable man could ever have come to believe them— 
this was the Victorian intellectualist method—instead he attempts 
to understand the beliefs in the whole context of the culture of which 
they are a part. 

And now Beattie’s theory of magic. In non-scientific cultures most 
thinking about the world is of a symbolic and literary character. ‘The 
things symbolized are abstract notions like power, group solidarity, 
and familial or political authority: 


symbolism is essentially expressive; it is a way of saying something im- 
portant, something which it is impossible or impracticable to say directly 
(P. 71). 
And: 
We sometimes forget that the capacity for systematic analytic thinking 
about concepts is a product of several millenia of education and con- 
scious philosophizing (p. 70). 
It is often difficult in practice to distinguish instrumental (i.e. 
goal-directed) behaviour from symbolic or expressive behaviour. 
It is instrumental to try to grow crops or kill one’s enemy, but 
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expressive while doing so to chant spells or mutter over finger-nail 
parings. 


Instrumental behaviour must be understood in terms of the consequences 
it aims at and achieves; expressive behaviour in terms of the meanings, 
the ideas, it expresses (p. 72). 


Thus: 


Trobriand canoe magic stresses the importance of canoe building for the 
Trobrianders; blood pact ritual emphasises the need for mutual support 
between parties to it; the avoidance ritual asserts the need to maintain 
good relations between affinally linked groups (p. 210). 


All this is very ingenious, but does it explain why the actors perform 
the rites? Beattie admits that not everyone in the society is aware of 
the ‘importance’ of what they are symbolizing, although 


it is likely that in most societies at least some of the actors will be more 
or less aware of some of the social implications of their ritual institutions 


(p. 208). 


And besides, Béattie goes on, the symbolic actions themselves come 
to be thought to have a potency, an ability to bring about the event 
they are symbolizing. This contradicts Beattie’s theory that magic is 
symbolic rather than instrumental, but he plays the contradiction 
down. by asserting the ‘essentially’ symbolic character of magic. The 
social significance of seed sowing, canoe making, etc. is what magical 
chanting, dancing, etc. come to stress. 

First of all, we suggest that Beattie’s theory shifts the problem from 
‘why do people we deem rational perform magical acts?’ to ‘what do 
magical acts mean?’ We suggest this in order to explain the fact that 
he insists that perfectly intelligible meaning can be read into the 
symbolism of magic. Yet he is not interested in the latter question 
alone; he clearly hopes that the imputation of meaning to magic will 
defend primitive peoples against Frazer’s charges of backwardness 
and irrationality. In other words, implicit in Beattie’s discussion as 
well as in his very shift from the former problem of giving a rational 
explanation of magic to the latter problem of whether magic has a 
meaning—implicit in all this is the view that solving the latter 
amounts to solving the former. Here, at last, is the kernel of-a new 
theory of rationality—if an act is not sociologically meaningless it is 
rational. We find a similar theory in Malinowski.” Beattie’s defence 
of the rationality of the magician, however, must fail because he is 
doing two things at once. To put it one way, a believer in the back- 
wardness and irrationality of primitive peoples could easily contend 
that belief in the potency of symbols was at least as backward and 
irrational as belief in an occult magical cosmology. To put it differ- 
ently, when we are faced with the equation of the rationality of an 
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act with its having social meaning, we must first examine this equa- 
tion against actions we all agree are rational and actions we all agree 
are not. Only if this equation makes sense of uncontroversially 
rational phenomena, can we use it as an arbiter of sorts concerning a 
controversial phenomenon like magic. There cannot, after all, be 
two theories of rationality, one applying only to instrumental actions, 
the other applying only to symbolic actions. This is where Beattie is 
trying to get the best of both worlds. He wants to say magic is not a 
case of a goal-directed rational action but it is rational on some other 
criterion. But then on that criterion goal-directed actions will have 
to be rational too. Thus Newton’s theory could not be used to decide 
whether comets belonged to the solar system before it was successfully 
applied to bodies incontrovertibly belonging to that system. To take 
another example, when we say that there is no difference between 
living matter and dead matter and use the crystallizability of viruses 
as an example, our opponents merely shrug their shoulders and ask 
for less controversial examples of life than viruses. 

Consider Beattie’s equation for a moment and see how odd it looks 
when applied to acts regularly observed in our society, such as cele- 
brating a wedding, standing overnight in a theatre queue, or acts 
common to all human societies, such as sowing rice and making 
canoes. ‘These will be accepted as rational only if expressive of social 
meaning. But however expressive they are, can we explain queueing 
for Horowitz and sowing seeds without bringing in their goal? And 
if we can’t, how far can we get with magic if we refuse to attribute 
a goal to it? Does Beattie’s reading of social values into the symbolism 
of magic succeed in giving a rational explanation of why people 
perform magic (even though most of them do not understand what 
they are doing)? Is there a difference between acts whose social mean- 
ing is understood and ones whose social meaning is not? Strictly, if we 
take Beattie seriously, the answer is ‘no’ since he is prepared to see 
magic as rational even though the participants do not know what 
they are doing. And of course he nowhere denies rationality to actors 
who do know what they are doing. The trouble is, with these two 
standards of rationality it is difficult to imagine any act being 
irrational. Assume however there is a difference between understand- 
ing and not understanding the social meaning of one’s actions. If so, 
then those who do not understand the social meaning of what they 
are doing must be doing it because of some other misunderstanding 
they have. Is not then the best hypothesis that they do not perform 
canoe magic because of the social importance of canoe building, they 
perform it because they think it will help them achieve some end, 
i.e, sailable canoes? i 

Beattie’s attempt to add an extra (symbolic) dimension to Frazer’s 
‘instrumental’ interpretation of magic confuses rather than clarifies 
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the issue, especially when Beattie contradicts himself and allows an 
instrumental explanation of magic as based on a belief in the potency 
_of symbols. Whether one says with Frazer that the magician believes 
his spell will invoke an occult force or power that will bring about 
the desired end; or whether one says with Beattie that magicians 
believe in the potency of symbols to bring about the desired end; 
does not make much difference. Both agree that magic is performed 
to bring about an end. But on the one hand Frazer sees magic as an 
occult cosmology being applied, whereas on the other hand Beattie’s 
anti-Victorian intellectualism would make him object to the proce- 
dure of saying that belief in the potency of symbols is based on some 
different occult cosmology. To this one could say that either the belief 
in the potency of symbols is part of a larger cosmology or else it is 
ad hoc. If we have to choose between cosmology and ad hoc theory we 
choose cosmology. If we have to choose between two cosmologies the 
choice is more difficult, especially since Beattie gives us no clue as to 
the cosmology behind the belief in the potency of symbols. 

What other criticisms can be made of the symbolist view??? Mainly, 
that even if it is true, how the symbolism is interpreted is entirely 
arbitrary. In order to make his thesis more convincing Beattie tries 
to say what is being symbolized, he interprets the symbols. He sug- 
gests that magic is a substitute—poor substitute may we say, or will 
this be pressing Beattie too hard on his parochialism?—for ‘sys- 
tematic analytic thinking’ about social life and values. Magic may be 
a substitute in the sense that it is thinking, even ‘systematic and 
analytic’ to use Beattie’s words, but being not fully articulated it is 
not sufficiently systematic and analytic. Alternatively, magic may be 
a substitute in that it is systematically an unanalytic method of 
destroying all doubts and desire for ‘analytic’ thinking by intoning 
impressive mumbo-jumbo. Beattie seems to hold to the second when 
he says that magical thinking is assertion or affirmation of social 
values. What is curious is that he regards this as an alternative way 
of thinking, not as a precursor; or, at least, so his thesis that magic is 
perfectly reasonable suggests. Yet on the other hand his mention of 
millennia of reflection suggests ‘systematic and analytic’ thinking zs 
something better. Apain there appears to be some contradiction in 
his position. 

At best, then, Beattie’s interpretation of the symbolic thinking of 
the magician simply involves reading a statement into an act. This 
move is highly problematic. In the West we are familiar with acts-as- 
statements. For example flag-semaphore, or the conventions of mime 
and ballet. The latter are a little vague, the former very precise. Both 
are quite arbitrary conventions. But the decisive point is that their 
meaning is intentional: those performing the acts know and need to 
know what they are doing. A highly technically accomplished dancer 
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unaware of the meaning of what he or she is doing can hardly act the 
dance in an appropriate way. Just as the uninitiated spectator can 
hardly react in an appropriate way. There are perhaps a few univer- 
sals: smiles, tears, etc., but these cannot be grasped out of context. A 
smile may say ‘I am happy’ or it may mean ‘I am suffering but 
putting a brave face on it’, or it may be a hypocritical smile, etc. It 
cannot thus be ‘read’ without the whole context of the conventions. 
And all this applies to consciously intended meanings. How much 
more problematic is the reading of meaning into actions which are 
not intentionally meaningful? Of course, it could be said that it is 
enough that some people know the meaning of what they are doing, 
they could teach or at least guide the rest. But this does not escape 
the problem. When we see people performing actions and we ask why 
and are answered that they are symbolizing something but they don’t 
know it, we are not being told why they are performing the actions 
they are performing. We are being told how the teachers of the 
actions they are performing interpret the actions they teach. Perhaps 
the performers see what they are doing in quite a different light. In 
a similar way it is a commonplace of criticism of the arts to say that 
the author’s intentions are not necessarily definitive; sometimés one 
even finds art being judged by the richness of meanings that can be 
read into it. : 

Perhaps this point cuts both ways: on the one hand it strengthens 
the view that imputations of meaning are arbitrary; but it could also 
be used to separate the ‘objective’ meaning from the intentional 
meaning. The intentional meaning is irrelevant to the objective 
meaning. However, this argument again evades the problem of the 
explanation of the actions in question. Only the intentional meaning 
is relevant to why the artist created the work he did. In parallel, 
only the intentional meaning is relevant to the explanation of why 
the people are acting as they are. 

It is an entertaining game to read meanings into people’s actions, 
just as it is to read symbolism into works of art. Personally we find 
Freudian analyses of the symbolism of magic somewhat more enter- 
taining than Beattie’s crypto-Durkheimian assertions of its convey- 
ing something about social value. But at least we recognize it all as 
arbitrary and therefore entirely without power to give a convincing 
explanation of the behaviour concerned. 

On the basis of his extra dimension, of the social message he reads 
into every act of magic, Beattie objects to the parallel Frazer draws 
between science and magic. He strongly contrasts symbolic or magical 
thinking with scientific thinking. This may sound strange because 
Frazer did this too with his parochial view that magical thinking was 
an earlier stage than scientific thinking. But here, for a change, 
Beattie is consistent. Viewing magic intellectually leads to seeing it 
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as inferior; viewing it as art of sorts, like a Catholic procession or 
a ballet performance or poetry, hardly allows of comparison with 
science, but it certainly prevents imputations of inferiority.2* It is 
perhaps a pity the symbolist reading of magic does not explain why 
people do it. Take Lienhardt’s example (1961) of Dinka tying a 
knot in the grass when coming home late. This is supposed to express 
a wish that the women will delay the dinner. But, not accepting that 
this ritual action is sufficient actually to delay the dinner, the Dinka 
hurries home as well. Now either: the knotted grass concentrates 
attention, as Lienhardt seems to say, in which case it is no more 
magical than our mnemonic of tying a knot in a handkerchief; or, 
it is believed to be efficacious somehow. But then why does not the 
Dinka saunter back, confident of the power of ritual? The answer 
is the same as when asking why the farmer plants as well as chants, 
chases birds away after planting, etc. The two actions are part of one 
technique which we separate but which the actors do not. 
Evans-Pritchard, at least, is a little clearer on all this. His discussion 
of symbolism is concerned with what Nuer mean when they say that 
birds are twins, that a sacrificial cucumber is an ox, of a crocodile 
that it is spirit, etc. His answer is simple enough, these are poetic 
modes of speech, partly theological (spirit is in the sky, birds are in 
the sky, twins are spirits and therefore twins are birds), partly sym- 
bolic (the cucumber stands-in for the ox), partly associationist (croco- 
diles lay eggs, so do birds, birds are spirit, etc.). But of course Nuer 
act because they believe all these things. Evans-Pritchard does not say 
this here, a propos of Nuer religion, which is strange, and perhaps 
indicative of some hesitation; after all, in his book on the Azande 
he stresses that customers test their magicians and their oracles as 
severely as they can before submitting to them. Would he now say 
that they test them though they view them purely symbolically? If 
not, then the symbolism plays at most a secondary role according to 
his own views. And so with the Nuer too: They have certain doctrines 
about spirit that they believe to be true. As Lienhardt says (1956): 


If there were no guarantee, for example, that a diviner was permitted an 
insight into the true grounds of an illness, there would be no means of 
dealing with that illness. ... 


Only if these ‘poetic’ ideas are believed will they be acted on, and 
only if they are being acted on do they explain what people are 
doing. Beattie, Lienhardt and Evans-Pritchard all confuse the strong 
and weak senses of rationality. They want to rebut the view that belief 
in magic and religion is irrational because not strongly rational, and 
in so doing they undermine the attribution of even weak rationality 
to religion. If we, the authors of this paper, maintain that belief in 
magic and religion is not rational we would only do so on the basis 
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of a highly sophisticated philosophical argument?’ and we would 
include the Great Religions. But we still maintain that it is a mini- 
mum requirement of explanation that magical acts be explained as 
rational in the weak sense. 

It may indeed be ‘intellectualist’ to explain people’s actions by 
theories which assert that they know what they are doing and act on 
that knowledge, but it may also be successful to some degree. The 
question is, whether any other way of explaining human actions is 
to be found.** Moreover, Beattie’s discussion of the symbolic or poetic 
way of thinking as contrasted with ‘systematic analytic thinking’ 
accepts implicitly one of the weakest points in Frazer’s theory—the 
view that magic, religion and science are different because different 
‘ways of thinking’ underlie them. Frazer himself confuses his logical 
distinction between the three (in terms of the manner in which they 
explain the universe), with a psychological hypothesis about how they 
were arrived at. But how they were arrived at is a different problem. 
To explain the behaviour concerned it is sufficient to reconstruct 
beliefs in terms of which the problematic action makes sense. 

So, to avoid the psychological parochialism of Frazer’s view, which ' 
might be formulated as—‘scientific thinking is better than erroneous 
religious thinking which is better than associationist magical think- 
ing’—Beattie gives us the psychological relativism” of ‘all humans 
do some irrational (poetic, symbolic) thinking’. More schematically, 
Beattie replaces Frazer’s ‘some men’s thinking is rational, other men’s 
is not’, with ‘all men sometimes think irrationally (i.e. symbolically)’. 
While this at first looks like progress away from parochialism, it is no 
progress even in that respect: who can say whether it is less parochial 
to allow that magic is an inferior substitute for rational thought, or 
to follow Frazer who has managed to show it to be rational though 
erroneous?” Although Beattie’s is quite a sophisticated way to avoid 
parochialism by viewing magic as a lapse of rational people it is none- 
theless very naive in another way. Beattie, like Frazer, rejects magic, 
of course, as erroneous; unlike Frazer, however, he cannot view error 
as rational, but at best as a rationality surrogate. This is the paro- 
chialism of the twentieth century in its worst manifestation: science 
is always right, science is rational, ergo rationality leads to the avoid- 
ance of error.” This folly is only partly mitigated by ‘all people make 
some mistakes’, which follows from ‘all people are sometimes 
irrational’. Embedded here is the incredible idea that there exists 
something like a rational or scientific thought process which leads to 
the discovery of truth and especially technology.” Fundamentally it 
is Frazer’s accusation that primitive peoples’ magic is in error that 
Beattie is rejecting. Error for Beattie needs to be explained, especially 
if it is relinquished slowly; is this because he associates error with 
stupidity, irrationality, backwardness??® Perhaps this association 
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explains why Beattie accepts Frazer’s psychological explanation of 
the difference between magic and science as a difference between the 
quality of thought. Why else should Beattie go to great lengths to 
show that primitive peoples are capable of technical-practical thought 
other than to buttress his claim that they cannot be relegated to an 
inferior stage? When we examine the content of Beattie’s notion of 
‘rational or scientific thinking’ we find he has compounded his error 
by also swallowing whole Frazer’s naive view of science as accumul- 
ated empirical experience from which unquestionably true laws are 
squeezed by induction.” Clearly magic, or symbolic thinking, how- 
ever it proceeds, does not proceed like inductive or scientific thinking. 
Here Beattie scores an easy point against Frazer who, as we remem- 
ber, compares magic with science. We need not labour the obvious 
point that Frazer does not compare magic and science on all points 
but only on the point of universality; rather, let us continue with 
Beattie’s insight into the contrast between magic and scientific 
thought. Beattie intimates that in so far as primitive peoples know 
how and where and when to plant seeds, know how and which trees 
to carve, know how and where and when to fish, etc., they display 
a practical mastery of their physical environment similar to that 
which we base on modern science. They have built this up by steady 
accumulation of empirical experience. This clinches his point that 
primitive people are not irrationally incapable of scientific thinking, 
and that all people use both empirical accumulation and symbolic 
representation in their thinking. 

Assume instead a rather more sophisticated view of science as a 
highly articulated system of explanatory theories which may be tested 
against the facts. Assume further, that primitive technology is not 
science in this sense. Agree, still further, with Beattie, that primitive 
technology is not magic. What, then, is to be made of primitive tech- 
nology? The question is not only interesting in itself; Beattie would 
be justified in pressing it on Frazerians like ourselves. For Frazer at 
times expresses just such a sophisticated view of science, and he surely 
knew of primitive technology and of the difference between primitive 
technology and magic. 

If a magician is asked why he both plants and chants he will no 
doubt say that it is the proper procedure to produce crops. If he is 
asked what would happen if he did not chant he would no doubt 
answer that if he did not chant the seeds would not grow. If one 
argued that Westerners grow crops but never chant he would have 
three alternatives: puzzlement at our success, crowing over our 
failures, or. more likely, attribution of magic to our ploughing and 
fertilizer-scattering rituals. This is all commonplace since we know 
that magic, being a doctrine about the occult, is compatible with all 
empirical experience and thus cannot be directly refuted,* This is an 
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extremely important and puzzling point. It raises the problem of how 
individuals or communities ever do break out of the magical world- 
view. Yet those who hold that world-view are surely not in any diffi- 
culty with their primitive technology. We believe their explanations 
of their technology to be false and ours to be true. But explanations 
are one thing and practical utility is quite another. False technology 
and even falsly justified true technology can nevertheless work. So 
the problem of what to make of primitive technology vanishes: 
primitive people have some technology, that is all. Nothing can be 
concluded from this about their capacity for science or their freedom 
from superstition. It is not a question of how people we deem to be 
rational can perform magical acts, but rather a question of how 
primitive technology fits into the magical world-view. 


V 


Examination and discussion of Beattie, then, has forced us to realize, 
at least, that our original formulation, ‘Why do people we deem to 
be rational perform magical acts?’, is question-begging and parochial. 
It assumes entities, entirely rational persons (Beattie denies their 
existence), performing what seem at first sight irrational actions, 
magic (Frazer shows that on deeper examination the first sight 
impression disappears). How can we formulate the problem so that 
we neither bifurcate humanity or persons? The question can arise in 
other fields. Before Jenner, vaccination against smallpox was com- 
bined with bleeding, and took five days. Now the vaccination was, 
of course, rational in the strong sense; can the bleeding be explained 
as rational in the strong sense? This question improperly separates 
bleeding and vaccination which, before Jenner, were subsumed under 
some general theory that explained them as effective in combination 
(or, perhaps methodologically worse, there may have been two 
theories of how to prevent smallpox, one by bleeding the other by 
vaccination, and the purely ad hoc hypothesis that two cures is better 
than one was employed). But in order to explain why doctors did 
both one must treat the two as one—as they did—and reconstruct 
their behaviour from that. Similarly, primitive societies have both 
technology and magic and we should try to explain their behaviour 
with hypotheses that do not make a separation they do not make. 
This is very difficult, since we have to overcome our own built-in 
categories. The problem might become something more like ‘is 
primitive society rational in the weak sense?’, i.e. can the actions of 
people in primitive societies be rationally explained by means of 
their aims, beliefs and knowledge of their circumstances? There is no 
doubt about the answer. If we press the point, though, and ask 
whether primitive people adopt a rational or critical attitude to their 
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beliefs and explanations, the issue becomes a little more sensitive. 
The answer depends upon one’s criterion of rationality; and then it 
becomes a factual question: does or does not such and such a society 
possess, e.g. the tradition of adopting a critical attitude towards 
beliefs, values, explanations? This is a question of sociological fact: 
the presence or absence of a tradition. It reflects in no way upon the 
intelligence, stupidity, human dignity, or mental capacities of the 
peoples of the societies in question. 


VI 


In conclusion, we should remark that our view of magic as cosmology 
is heavily influenced by Evans-Pritchard. He says the primitive’s 
belief in magic and sorcery plays much the same role as our doctrines 
of luck and fate." The primitive believes seeds would not grow if he 
did not chant, if they do not grow anyway he must have chanted 
wrongly. Good luck will come to him if he does things properly, bad 
luck is the result of either his own incompetence as a magician, or 
of malevolent magic performed against him by his enemies. The 
strength of the magical world-view is that it is a complete world-view, 
one that explains anything and everything in terms of magic, failed 
magic, or magical conspiracies. It combines very smoothly with even 
a sophisticated technology because it explains its success.** 

-What are the consequences of this view of Evans-Pritchard’s? First, 
that in Frazer’s, sense magic is perfectly compatible with rationally 
explicable behaviour—it i is a world-view, a cosmology, and one with 
great power to grip. Second, that in Beattie’s sense it is a substitute 
for systematic and analytic thinking, it does answer all those difficult 
questions some of which Western science answers, some of which 
are ultimate and for which Western science offers no explanation. 
This result has come about because Beattie has confused rationality 
- in the sense of rational action, with rationality in the sense of rational 
belief. This is why he criticizes Frazer’s ‘intellectualism’ when Frazer 
is talking about rational action and not about the way primitives 
think, and this'is why he is caught in a net, in an inconsistency 
between the non-parochialism of his relativism (all societies have 
technology which shows they are rational), and the super-parochialism 
of his assumption that science (equals no error, equals usable tech- 
nology) is the mark of rationality. The attempt to avoid parochialism 
is surely laudable; to that end we must first give up scientific 
parochialism and then view the world as much as possible from the 
viewpoint of the primitive man, who has no reason to suspect that 
magic is not as effective as twentieth-century Western technology. 
We suggest that primitive people do not sow seeds and then perform 
irrational magic.ritual, but that they grow crops in a very inefficient 
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way, having no tractors and not knowing that ritual or no ritual 
makes no difference. Belief in magic is no better than belief in leeches 
or in phlogiston. We must assume that believers in either believe it 
to be true.** The problem is not, then, ‘how on earth can they believe 
in magic’; it is rather ‘can people with inefficient magical beliefs 
come to be critical of them, under what conditions and to what 
extent?’ To us this seems the really urgent sociological problem posed 


by magic. 


Notes 


1. The first author read a draft of 
this paper to a colloquium at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, organized by the 
Minnesota Center for the Philosophy 
of Science, and to the staff seminar in 
philosophy at York University, Toron- 
to, in December 1965. Grateful ack- 
nowledgement is made to the discus- 
sants on those occasions, and to H. J. 
Lethbridge and W. W. Bartley HI for 
critical comments. 

2. We follow Firth in regarding 
magic, sorcery and witchcraft as points 
on a continuous spectrum. See R. Firth, 
Human Types, London, 1957, p. 156. 
At p. 166 ff. Firth suggests the spectrum 
also includes religion. See also note 29 
below. 

3. CÉ. I. C. Jarvie, The Revolution 
in Anthropology, London, 1964, p. 218. 

4. This raises the problem of dis- 
tinguishing action from belief, and of 
deciding whether rational belief is just 
a special case of rational action. How- 
ever, the issue need not be entered here 
since the argument is not affected by it. 
See the discussion and references in 
J. Agassi, “The Role of Corroboration 
in Poppers Methodology’, Australa- 
sian J. Phil., vol. 39 (1961), pp. 82-91. 

5. The rationality that consists in 
holding certain beliefs rationally but 
not basing any actions on them is some- 
thing of a lame duck. 

6. The locus classicus is of course his 
monumental The Golden Bough, 3rd 
edn., London, 1936, in 12 volumes plus 


The Aftermath. The excellent index 
makes detailed references redundant. 

7. We would hold it to be rational in 
the weak sense: the goal of religious 
actions is something like the worship 
of God, or the exorcism of sin, or the 
survival of life after death. We would 
however maintain that religion defies 
most criteria of rational belief and thus 
is not rational in the strong sense. As 
an example of the uncontroversial 
character of the view that religion is 
irrational take the much-admired re- 
cent paper by Robin Horton, a very 
sophisticated social anthropologist. At 
pages 222-3 we find him arguing that 
religion will never be killed off by 
science because ultimately religion is 
not rational (in either sense?) and can 
only be judged by faith, not reason. 
See ‘A Definition of Religion and 
Its Uses’, J. Roy. Anth. Inst., vol. go, 
pp. 201-26. 

8. Frazer, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 423 fŒ., 
Appendix ‘Hegel on Magic and Re- 
ligion’. 

g. The evolution might be recon- 
structed as follows. At first primitive 
man superstitiously regarded the world 
as being dominated by occult forces, 
and his magic was an attempt to 
manipulate them; then disappointment 
at their capriciousness forced a retreat 
into anthropomorphism, i.e. a belief 
which explained the capriciousness 
as caused by gods and goddesses who 
had to be propitiated; then, finally, a 
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rejection of anthropormorphism and a 
return to a stable conception of the 
universe, but this time without the 
superstitions or the occult and instead 
the newly refined and tested ideas, of 
empirical science. 

10. Further, it is thought that myths 
are fantasies, with no relation to facts, 
while scientific theories are firmly 
grounded in fact. For an exciting dis- 
cussion and criticism of this view see 
P. K. Feverabend, Knowledge Without 
Foundations, Oberlin, 1961, esp. §§ 7 
et seq. 

11. This view of what constitutes 
the difference between myths and 
scientific theories is not new. We find 
St. Augustine arguing against its corol- 
lary that Christianity is primitive; and 
we find St. Thomas quoting this theory 
and its corollary before trying to refute 
it. His refutation is that since science 
must be based on revelation the 
Christian doctrine’ is scientific par ex- 
cellence, and he acknowledges this ar- 
gument to St. Augustine. (See Summa 
Theologica, Part I, Question 1, ‘The 
Nature and Extent of Sacred Doctrine’ 
{in ten articles): second article ‘Whe- 
ther Sacred Doctrine is a Science’, 
Objection 2, et seq.) Nowadays only a 


„very few naive Catholic teachers and 


fewer very sophisticated philosophers 
(notably Polanyi, see The Logic of 
Liberty, Chicago, 1951, esp. pp. 23 f.) 
advocate views which in any way re- 
semble the ideas of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas. 

12, Or the unrecognized. Instead of 
casting spells after planting seeds we 
hold conferences of agriculturists both 
before and after. Do these not have a 
strong magical component? 

13. His Golden Bough is obviously a 
conscious attempt to discredit religion 
—especially Christianity—by tracing 
its line of descent to primitive super- 
stition. Dr. E. R. Leach has disputed 
this in his ‘Frazer and Malinowski’, 
Encounter, vol. 15 (Nov. 1965), pp. 24- 
36. However, he disputes it mainly on 
the grounds that Frazer was circum- 
spect in his direct comments on Christ- 
ianity. Yet Frazer’s circumspection can 
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hardly be interpreted as attempting to 
conceal his secret religiosity. See 
Jarvie’s rebuttal ‘Academic Fashions 
and Grandfather Killing—In Defense 
of Frazer’, Encounter, vol. 26 (April 
1966), pp. 53-5. 

iq. This redeeming passage is to be 
found in the summing-up; we find 
there a most striking and sophisticated 
picture of science: ‘We must remember 
that at bottom ... the laws of nature 
are merely hypotheses to explain 
that ever-shifting phantasmagoria of 
thought which we dignify with the 
high-sounding names of the world and 
the universe . . . and as science has 
supplanted its predecessors, so it may 
hereafter be itself superseded by some 
more perfect hypothesis . . . of which 
we in this generation can form no 
idea.’ (The Golden Bough, op. cit., vol. 
XI, p. 306.) 

15. For a very clear setting-out of 
this matter see C. G. Hempel, ‘Rational 
Action’, Proc. and Addresses Ame). 
Phil. Assn., vol. 38, pp. 5-23. 

16. Evans-Pritchard’s Marrett Lec- 
ture ‘Social Anthropology Past and 
Present’ is reprinted in his Essays in 
Social Anthropology, London, 1964 
Apart from the works mentioned 
below, the Oxford Theory is also to be 
found in D. F. Pocock’s Social An- 
thropology, London, 1961, and G. 
Lienhardt’s Divinity and Experience: 
Religion Among the Dinka, Oxford, 
1961. 

17. See his ‘Religion’, chapter XIV 
in Man, Culture and Society, edited by 
H. L. Schapiro, New York, 1956; and 
Social Anthropology, London, 1964. 

18. Other Cultures, London, 1964. 

1g. After this paper was written, Dr. 
Beattie’s Malinowski Memorial Lec- 
ture (‘Ritual and Social Change’, Man- 
J.R.A.L, vol. 1 (1966), pp. 60-74) came 
into our hands. He there re-argues 
rather than expands and develops his 
Other Cultures ideas (indeed he refers 
to the fuller treatment in the latter). 
Thus our criticisms apply pari passu. 
He ends with the assertion that cargo 
cults seem more amenable to explana- 
tion as proliferations of symbolic repre- 
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sentations than as the formulating and 
testing of hypotheses to explain events. 
As against Beattie’s assertion, see the 
latest monograph on cargo cults, Road 
Belong Cargo, Manchester, 1965, and 
Jarvie’s paper on it ‘On the Explana- 
tion of Cargo Cults’, European J. Soc., 
forthcoming. 

20. Malinowski’s theory was that 
magic draws its rationality from the 
ordered social life of which it was a 
functioning part. He also argued that 
magic provided a psychological re- 
assurance, a technique of coping with 
the unknown and unpredictable. We 
have not discussed these ideas in the 
text, partly because of their psycho- 
logical component, and partly because 
an excellent discussion of them already 
exists (see S. F. Nadel, ‘Malinowski on 
Magic and Religion’ in R. Firth (ed., 
Man and Culture, London, 1957, pp. 
189-208). Beattie’s Malinowski Mem- 
orial Lecture, op. cit., also has an in- 
teresting presentation of Malinowski’s 
views. 

21. For incisive criticisms of the sym- 
bolist view by an anthropologist see R. 
Firth, Essays in Social Organization 
and Values, London, 1964, pp. 235-7. 

22. This comparison with art is 
stressed heavily in the Malinowski 
Memorial Lecture, op. cit. 

23. See R. Robinson, An Atheist’s 
Values, London, 1964, p. 118 fŒ. 

24. For some discussion of this see 
The Revolution in Anthropology, op. 
cit, pp. 216 ff. 

25. Although there would seem to be 
some contradiction between his rela- 
tivism and his view that primitive 
peoples are incapable of systematic 
analytic thinking. 

26. Yet see the puzzling remark of 
Lienhardt, “To show a religion to be 
reasonable, and to suggest that it is the 
result of reasoning from faulty pre- 
misses, as Tylor and Frazer did, are not 
the same thing’, in ‘Religion’, op. cit., 
P- 315. 

27. For a discussion of error see J. 
Agassi, Towards An Historiography of 
Science, History and Theory, Beiheft 2, 


1963, pp. 54 ff. 
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28. C. Lévi-Strauss calls it ‘theoreti- 
cal thinking of the highest order’ in his 
Huxley Memorial Lecture, “The Future 
of Kinship Studies’, Proc. Roy. Anth. 
Inst. (1965), p. 15. The point arises in 
the course of his discussion of how 
involved rules of marriage preference 
came to be adopted. He maintains that 
they are ‘true discoveries’ by ‘a small 
minority of learned individuals’. He 
thinks it is ‘crude naturalist philos- 
ophy’ to believe these systems or 
scientific knowledge in general could 
be ‘the blind product of a series of 
trials and errors’. 

29. Lienhardt stresses the point that 
brilliant minds have believed in magic. 
He presumably regards this as a refuta- 
tion of the theory that magic is a pro- 
duct of stupid or irrational minds— 
because, of course, brilliant minds 
could not embrace error. But one could 
just as well say it shows that even clever 
people make mistakes. See his Social 
Anthropology, op. cit., p. 149. A much 
better defence of primitive peoples 
against charges of ‘stupidity and 
credulity’ is to be found in R, Firth’s 
admirable Human Types, op. cit. In 
chapter VI Firth points out that Poly- 
nesian canoe-building is technically 
admirable as well as dedicated to the 
gods. Between the poles of magic— 
irrational because based on false pre- 
misses—and science—rational par ex- 
cellence—is a grading where the two 
phenomena coexist. (Indeed a magical 
attitude- towards science is not un- 
known.) Both can be closely interwoven 
into practical affairs, economic wants 
and the critical periods of human life. 
On page 161 Firth shows how it re- 
mains rational for people to go on 
believing in failed magic. Close exam- 
ination, however, reveals that failure is 
explained by ad hoc auxilliary hypo- 
theses which make the magic a rein- 
forced, uncriticisable system. Whether 
one can entirely clear the natives of the 
charge of ‘stupidity and credulity’ as 
Firth thinks one can, depends on one’s 
criterion of rationality. (Cp. Feyera- 
bend, op. cit, pp. 38-43.) If one does 
convict the natives of ‘stupidity and 
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credulity’ one also convicts a great 
many Westerners, including some 
religious believers and even some scien- 
tifists, Cp. K. R. Popper, The Logic of 
Scientific Discovery, London, 1959, pp. 
48-84. : 

go. Indeed generally Beattie’s at- 
tempt in the Malinowski Memorial 
Lecture to pin down an ‘essential’ 
difference between science and expres- 
sive actions founders on his misconcep- 
tions about science. Most instances of 
essentially expressive magical be- 
. haviour can be matched by examples 
of expressive scientific behaviour. 
Beattie, to use his own words, has a 
‘too exclusive commitment to an 
instrumentally-oriented’ view of sci- 
ence (pp. cit. p. 68). 

31. Cf. J. W. N. Watkins, ‘Between 
Analytic and Empirical’, Philosophy 
vol. 32 (1957), pp. 1-20; ‘Confirmable 
and Influential Metaphysics’, Mind, 
vol. 67 (1958), pp. 334-65; “The 
Haunted Universe’, The Listener, vol. 
57 (1957), pp. 837-8 and 883 and 886; 
and J. Agassi, “The Nature of Scientific 
Problems and their Roots in Metaphy- 
sics in M. Bunge (ed.), The Critical 
Approach, Glencoe, 1964. 
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32. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Weich- 
craft, Oracles and Magic Among the 
Azande, London, 1937, especially chap- 
ter IV. 

33. It is instructive to compare this 
with the West where it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for us to accept a world 
view with no rough edges, one that 
explains everything. Our own world 
views no longer do. We allow large 
roles of coincidence, accident, luck and 
fate. All of these categories are vague 
and introduced ad hoc; our world-view 
does not try to explain everything, if 
it did it would be irrefutable and we 
have ceased to regard irrefutability as 
a desirable quality. The unique and 
disconcerting thing about the western 
scientific world-view is that it is pro- 
gressive: it is more interested in the 
question than the answer; it puts a 
premium on overthrowing and improv- 
ing previous answers by means of severe 
criticisms. Among these severe criti- 
cisms is that of irrefutability: immunity 
to all possible experience. 

34. Cp. W. R. G. Horton, ‘Ritual 
Man in Africa’, Africa, vol. 34 (1964), 
pp. 85-103. 
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Surveying a theatre audience: findings 
INTRODUCTION 


The first part of this research note was concerned with the method- 
ological problems of surveying a theatre audience. This second, and 
final part, presents the findings of the survey. 

It is an interesting point that all writers on the theatre agree that 
a minor revolution has taken place in the British theatre since 
‘Waiting for Godot’ was produced in 1955,* and yet virtually nothing 
is known about the people who go to the theatre. Various attempts 
have been made to attract more working class people to the theatre, 
yet there have been no published studies of theatre audiences. The 
Arts Council has recently greatly increased its grants to repertory 
theatres, yet no one has suggested consumer studies of these 
institutions. 

The research reported here, as was noted in Part I of this report, 
stemmed from a Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation grant to the 
Sheffield Playhouse for a production, especially for young people, 
of a stage adaptation of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s novel Rodney 
Stone. A condition of the grant was that some study of the audience 
should be made, and through the generosity of the Foundation it 
was possible to make two audience surveys, each over a full run of 
three weeks—which was then the normal repertory run for the 
Sheffield Playhouse. (It has since gone over to a modified form of 
‘repertoire’ system.) 

The survey was thus of the play Rodney Stone, specially advertised 
as for ‘young people’ which ran for three weeks from 6-24 April 1965 
and of a ‘normal’ play, Uncle Vanya, which followed immediately 
afterwards, from 27 April to 15 May. Rodney Stone ran for the main 
part in the Easter school holiday period and wholly in the university 
vacation. When Uncle Vanya opened the school holidays were over 
and the university term had just begun that week. The significance 
of these points will be seen later as results are presented. 

A further point of importance at the Sheffield Playhouse during 
the survey period was that, under the three-weekly repertory system, 
* Peter Mann M.A. PH.D. Senior Lecturer in Sociology, University of Sheffield. 
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it was possible for a regular patron to have what was called a ‘per- 
manent booking’. The patron was allocated a particular seat (or seats) 
of his or her own choosing for a particular performance of each 
production, and that seat was held up to forty-eight hours before the 
performance unless the person had either taken up the booking or 
had cancelled it. Under this system a regular supporter of the theatre 
could be assured of a seat at every production and a regular pattern 
of theatre-going (e.g. the second Tuesday of every production) could 
be established. The permanent bookings were popular and at the 
time of the survey 34 per cent of the 539 seats in the theatre were 
allocated to permanent bookings. In the survey itself each respondent 
was asked whether the seat he or she occupied was a ‘permanent book- 
ing’, so that a comparison could be made between what will be called 
the ‘regulars’ and the ‘casuals’. These categories, chosen to identify 
two categories of respondents are not water-tight by any means. For 
instance a respondent could, at any performance, be occupying a 
‘permanent’ seat normally occupied by another person; for example 
a man and his wife might normally go to most productions on a 
two-seat permanent booking, but for Rodney Stone the wife might 
have decided she did not want to go and the husband might have 
taken their school-age son who did not normally go to the theatre. 
The survey could not distinguish between regular people, it could 
only identify occupants of permanent booking seats. However it is 
not thought that the margin of error in this category was very great 
as the box office staff knew a great deal about the regular patrons 
and from their observations the ‘replacement’ factor did not seem 
to be significant. On the other hand, the term ‘casual’ is inappropri- 
ate for what is believed to be a fair number of people who did go 
quite regularly to the Playhouse, but who did not avail themselves 
of the permanent booking system. But once again, an operational 
definition of a ‘regular’ patron by amount of theatre-going done over 
the past year was not feasible. Therefore, for the purposes of the 
survey occupation of a permanent booking seat constituted ‘regular’ 
and all others are designated as ‘casual’. 

The survey questionnaire asked for basic classificatory data, such 
as sex, marital status, age, education, occupation and place of 
residence, and details of these factors are given next. Then 
follow a number of questions dealing with the theatre-going itself. 
In each case the data are presented for the two plays, Rodney Stone 
and Uncle Vanya, and within this for ‘regulars’, ‘casuals’ and all 
respondents. 

In the presentation of the tables which follow the main figures 
are percentages, rounded off to the nearest whole number. Below 
each column which gives 100 per cent the total number of respon- 
dents is given. This varies from table to table since some respondents 
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failed to answer some questions, and in some cases where answers 
were not done by checking boxes, such as in the case of occupation, 
some answers given were unclassifiable. The reader will note that 
the response rate for education and occupation was lower than for 
simpler questions such as sex, marital status and age. Also, the total 
respondents for Regulars and Casuals added together do not always 
agree with the total for all respondents. This is because some respon- 
dents failed to answer the question used for classifying them into 
these two categories, yet gave other information which was classifiable 
for ‘all respondents’. 


BASIC SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AUDIENCES 
Sex 


For both productions the male : female ratio was the same, with just 
over a third males and just under two-thirds females. In both produc- 
tions too there was a higher proportion of women in the Regulars 
than in the Casuals, with the differences between the two productions 
insignificant. ‘The predominance of women was not unexpected, but 
it does contrast strikingly with the golden age of Elizabethan theatre 
when the audience was mainly male.” 


TABLE 1 Sex of audiences in percentages 











Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 

Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 
Male 30 38 35 28 39 35 
Female 40 62 65 72 61 65 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Respondents 1,904. 3,545 5,528 1,859 3,391 5325 








Marital status 


\ 


In both productions the proportions of single to married in the 
audience were almost identical, with just slightly more people single 
than married, and a small minority of widowed people. With Rodney 
Stone, a production put on in the school holidays for young people, 
it would have been expected that the married proportion would have 
fallen, but as Table 2 shows, the percentages for Regulars and Casuals 
were almost identical for both plays. As was to be expected, the 
Regulars had a much higher proportion of married people than did 
the Casuals, and this was of the order of over 60 per cent married 
for Regulars compared with under 40 per cent for the Casuals. ‘The 
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explanation of the balance between the two productions is best dealt 
with by looking at the age factor which is the next category presented 
after Table 2. 


TABLE 2 Marital status in percentages 














Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 

Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 
Single 28 59 48 2 58 48 
Married 64 37 46 63 38 47 
Widowed 7 4 5 8 4 6 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Respondents 1,889 3:515 5,481 1,838 3,350 5,261 
Age 


As Rodney Stone was especially produced as a play for young people, 
put on during school holidays, with extra posters in the town saying 
‘A play for young people’ it would have been surprising if the 
audience had not contained a fair number of young people. At 
Rodney Stone the overall audience under the age of 1 5 was 12 per 
cent compared with 1 per cent at Uncle Vanya. But in the 15~18 
age group Uncle Vanya had 11 per cent of the total audience in this 
category compared with Rodney Stone’s g per cent, and for the 19-24 
age group Uncle Vanya again led with 18 per cent to Rodney Stone’s 
12 per cent. These proportions indicate that Rodney Stone attracted 
a particularly young group of young people to the Playhouse. As the 
total audience for Rodney Stone was only about 300 more than Uncle 
Vanya for the whole three-week production, it was not a very success-. 
ful box-office attraction especially for young people, in spite of the 
Gulbenkian Foundation grant which was used to hire a turntable 
stage, beautiful costumes and extra actors. What, in fact, appears to 
have happened was that Rodney Stone attracted family parties of 
parents bringing relatively young children, but the older young 
people, in their middle and late teens did not support it very well. 
In discussions afterwards it was felt that the publicity phrase ‘a play 
for young people’ had possibly given an unfortunate impression of 
being, rather like the Christmas play, for the pre-teenage generation. 

Uncle Vanya, perhaps rather surprisingly, attracted a fair number 
(and proportion) of 15-18-year-olds, and hit a bimodal peak with 
19~24-year-olds, where support from the recently returned university 
students was quite considerable. Subsequent analysis showed that 
over 7 per cent of the 4,086 university students went to see Uncle 
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Vanya, a rate of support more than four times greater than the rest 
of the city’s population over the age of 15. 

In general, the Playhouse gets good support from the 19-24-year- 
olds, but then between 25 and 44 there is a slump which may be 
characterized by the generation of young people who are married 
and bringing up young families. This ‘missing’ generation is notice- 
able in church congregations and other voluntary associations. After 
the decline amongst the younger adults, the proportions increase 
amongst the middle-aged and older-aged, so that for Uncle Vanya, 
in spite of support from the young people, 45 per cent of the audience 
was 45 or over. Comparisons with the Sheffield 1961 Census percent- 
ages show clearly the support from the 19-24-year-olds, the missing 
generation (especially between 35 and 44) and the rapid drop away 
over the age of 65. 

The details comparing the Regulars with the Casuals show a very 
small percentage of permanent seats obviously occupied by young 
children for Rodney Stone, but on the whole the Regulars are almost 
identical for age at both plays. The Casuals then show clearly the 
differences between the type of young people who went to the two 


plays. 
TABLE 3 Age by percentages 
Sheffield 


Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 1961 
Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All Census 





Under 11 1 5 4 - - - — 
11-14 2 11 8 - 2 1 — 
15-18 2 13 9 2 15 11 9* 
19-24 4 17 12 4 26 18 8* 
25-34 9 12 11 8 18 14 15 
35-44 15 12 13 13 — 10 11 17 
45-54 25 14 18 27 13 18 19 
55-64 28 11 17 2 12 18 16 
65 & over 14 5 8 16 5 9 15 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Respondents 1,902 3547 5528 1,844 3:398 5.315 391234 





* The exact census groups were 15-19 and 20-24 which do not coincide 
exactly with the survey ones. 


Education 


Two questions were asked about education. The first asked simply, 
‘Are you still receiving full-time education or have you completed 
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your full-time education? and respondents ticked in one of two boxes 
marked ‘Still receiving’ and ‘Completed’. The second question asks 
respondents to tick in ane of twelve boxes to indicate the type of 
school or college they last attended full-time or which they were now 
attending full-time. The response rate to the second question was 
lower than the norm, largely because of people no longer receiving 
education who failed to answer this question. Roughly a quarter of 
respondents at each production were still receiving full-time educa- 
tion, but the Casuals at both productions were about a third and the 
Regulars were about 5 per cent. Table 4 gives the details, which show 
the slight predominance of Rodney Stone over Uncle Vanya in pro- 
portions still in education. 


TABLE 4 Receiving or completed education by percentages 





Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 





Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 
Still Receiving 6 34 25 4 30 22 
Completed 94 66 ne 96 40 48 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Respondents 1,816 3,515 5,407 1,597 3,229 4,887 


The second question, asking for type of educational establishment at 
present attending or last attended full-time carried with it the 
insuperable problem that many young people, at Rodney Stone 
particularly, would not be at their final place of full-time education. 
Fortunately for the survey there was in Sheffield at the time only one 
comprehensive school amongst nearly twenty grammar schools, so that 
the grammar school attendance was a useful discriminating factor. 
The main points of interest in the results of this question were that 
over 20 per cent of audiences at both productions were at, or had 
been at, grammar schools, and in addition to this 30 per cent at 
Rodney Stone and 40 per cent at Uncle Vanya were receiving or had 
received full-time higher education at technical, art, teacher-training 
college or university. At Uncle Vanya a quarter of the audience were 
at, or had attended, university, and as Table 5 shows, university 
undergraduates or graduates comprised nearly a third of the Casuals 
at this production. A further analysis showed that of the Casuals still 
receiving education at Uncle Vanya 36 per cent were attending 
university. The educational standards of both audiences were there- 
fore extremely! high compared with the general population, and an 
indication of social status is given by the fact that 12 per cent at 
Rodney Stone'and 10 per cent at Uncle Vanya were or had last 
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attended independent schools, day or boarding, and differences 
between Casuals and Regulars for these two categories were very 
small. 


TABLE 5 Educational establishment attended or attending by 
percentages 








Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 
Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 








Primary (Elementary) 


School _ 14 10 1k 13 5 7 
Preparatory School - 2 2 =- = Š 
Secondary Modern 

School 9 10 g 8 7 4 
Secondary Technical 

School 2 3 3 2 2 2 
Grammar School 24 22 24 22 22 22 
Comprehensive 

School i 4 3 - 2 1 

Independent Day 

School 4 5 6 7 4 5 
Independent Boarding 

School 5 6 6 5 5 5 
Technical or Art 

College 6 6 6 5 6 5 
Teacher Training 

College 12. 10 Ik 15 11 12 
University or C.A.T. 12 15 14 15 31 26 
Other 4 6 6 7 6 6 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Respondents 1,497 3,223 4,786 1,496 3,124 4,905 





Social class 


This factor was measured by asking for the occupation of the male 
respondents, or the occupation of husband or father in the case of 
married women or children and students. The classification used is 
the one used by the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising for their 
annual Readership Surveys and many other market research en- 
quiries. The results of the Playhouse Survey indicate clearly the 
very high proportion of A and B categories, 50 per cent of the 
audience at each production compared with 12 per cent in 
the national population. Unskilled workers, 28 per cent, in the 
national distribution, are practically absent from the audiences. 


The comparison between Regulars and Casuals shows only slight 
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differences, with the Regulars having slightly higher proportions 
of category A and the Casuals compensating slightly with more in 
category D. 


TABLE 6 Social class by percentages 











National 
‘Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya Distri- 
~ Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All bution 

A Higher executive, 

professional 22 20 21 19 17 18 3 
B Middle manage- 

ment, lesser 

professions 29 29 29 32 33 32 9 
C, Lower manage- 

ment, semi- 

professional, tech- 

nicians and office 

workers 34 32 83 40 38 39 Y 
C, Supervisory and 

skilled manual 11 15 14 8 10 9 38 
D Unskilled workers 2 4 3 1 2 2 28 
E Casual or very 

unskilled workers , 1 - - - - - $ 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Respondents 1,691 3:145 4894 1,625 3,026 4,707 -= 





Place of residence 


All respondents were asked to give their local address in the last 
question on the questionnaire, the explanation pointing out that this 
was wanted only to enable the survey to plot where people came 
from. People, such as students, who were not permanent Sheffield 
residents were asked to give their local address. The analysis showed 
that nearly 30 per cent of both audiences came from outside the city 
of Sheffield itself, and though no detailed analysis of these was made 
it was noted in coding questionnaires that most of these came from 
nearby villages and small towns. Sheffield itself is a very clearly 
divided city with the bulk of the industry and poorer housing to the 
east of the city centre and the best residential suburbs to the west. 
Analysis of addresses was made according to postal districts since all 
roads and streets could be allocated to these, and the size of the postal 
districts could be shown by a map. A proportionate-size map-diagram 
was then constructed and the one for Uncle Vanya is shown here. 
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It clearly demonstrates how three districts—1o0, 7 and 11—provide 
the overwhelming support for the theatre. Even the. fact that the 
majority of students live in these areas does not alter the picture 
much, as analysis by Regulars and Casuals showed. In general the 
support from the east side of the city is strikingly low. 

DIAGRAM 1 Sheffield postal districts 

DIAGRAM 2 Postal districts drawn in proportion to attendance at ‘Uncle 

Vanya 






outside 
the city 





The theatre party 


All respondents in the audience survey were asked how many other 
people were relatives (specified) or friends. The two-person group 
accounted for 43 per cent at Rodney Stone and 54 per cent at Uncle 


Vanya, and then three- or four-person groups accounted for another 
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31 per cent at Rodney Stone and 25 per cent at Uncle Vanya. People 
going to the theatre alone were a very small minority, only 3 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively. Going to the theatre with a friend is 
obviously a strong feature of the evening out and approximately 60 
per cent of the audience at both productions were in this category. 
Table 7 shows the effects of young people attending Rodney. Stone 
with parents and siblings, and also shows the popularity of per- 
manent bookings with husband and wife couples among the Regulars, 
with a greater proportion of friends in the Casual attenders. 


TABLE 7 Composition of the theatre party by percentages 








Respondents who ' Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 

were with i Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 
Parent(s) 7 16 13 6 6 6 
Son(s) or daughter(s) 1 14 13 j 6 6 
Sister(s) or brother (s) 4 15 12 6 5 6 
Husband or wife 45 26 32 44 25 32 
Any other relative 9 12 a 7 4 5 
Friend or friends 57 60 59 59 66 64 


NOTE: The above table is a composite one and gives the percentages of 
each category of respondent who were with the appropriate type of person 
in the first column. 


Advertising 


All respondents were asked how they had first learned about the play 
they were attending, and a check list of eight items plus ‘other means, 
please say how’ was provided in the questionnaire. For both plays the 
largest category was ‘programme notes’, this being the details given 
of forthcoming productions in the programme normally bought for 
6d. at the theatre. This category covered nearly 40 per cent of res- 
pondents at each play and accounted for about 70 per cent of the 
Regulars at each play. Newspaper advertising (under 20 per cent) 
and ‘a friend’ (under 15 per cent) were the only two other categories 
which were in double figures for both plays, although 10 per cent 
of people at Rodney Stone had heard ‘from a relative’, and this was 
14 per cent of the Casuals at this play. On the whole, a very detailed 
subsequent analysis of advertising showed that the general social 
composition and geographical distribution of the Playhouse audience 
rendered much advertising superfluous. Newspaper advertisements 
attracted the notice of between 20 and 25 per cent of Casuals, and 
did have some effect on the east side of the city. But even the hundred 
extra outdoor posters for Rodney Stone did not seem to have had 
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much effect and posters, in general, were a- poor form of advertising 
except for students in the west of the city. For Casuals the recom- 
mendation of a friend appeared to be of some importance. Table 8 
gives full details. 


TABLE 8 Where learned about the play by percentages 





Rodney Stone Uncle Vanya 
Regulars Casuals All Regulars Casuals All 








Newspaper advertise- 


ment 7 22 17 8 24 19 
Indoor advertisements 1 2 2 1 5 4 
Outdoor posters 1 6 4 2 11 8 
Playhouse mailing list 3 2 2 3 4 4 
Programme notes ` 71 20 38 69 20 37 
From a friend 4 18 14 5 17 13 
From a relative 3 14 10 3 6 4 
Other means 5 10 8 4 6 5 
More than one source 4 4 4 5 6 5 
Don’t know 1 1 i - 1 1 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Respondents 1,864 3:513 455 1,830 3,382 5.285 


Interests in the theatre 


In the audience survey all respondents were asked to check whether 
they had or had not seen each of the plays produced at the Playhouse 
over the past season, beginning in the previous August. From the 
replies it was obvious that a list of ten previous productions for 
Rodney Stone (and thus eleven for Uncle Vanya) was unreliable for 
replies on the earlier productions as attendance at recent productions 
seemed much greater than box-office intelligence would concede. 
Nevertheless it was clear that, in general, each play had been seen 
by between 30 and 40 per cent of the audiences for the two produc- 
tions surveyed. This would fit in with the pattern of approximately 
a third of seats being on permanent bookings, plus a core of regularly 
attending ‘Casuals. As was expected, the percentages of audiences 
at previous productions were higher for the Uncle Vanya audiences 
than for Rodney Stone, this latter being attended by more young 
children. With the changeover from three-weekly repertory to reper- 
toire the following season the process of permanent bookings was 
to some extent destroyed, since the Regular who wanted to continue 
with his or her practice of going regularly, say every third Wednes- 
day, would have ended up seeing the same play twice, as productions 
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changed in mid-week and did not keep to a regular pattern. How- 
ever, after a few weeks’ experience of repertoire the system was 
modified so that each new production did run for a week, normally 
on a three-weekly basis, and so it was possible to re-institute a form 
of permanent bookings for the first week only of each new produc- 
tion. This, in a sense, was a concession. to the established regular 
supporters, many of whom had apparently found the repertoire time- 
table difficult to follow and also had been disturbed by the disruption 
of their regular habit of theatre-going. It is a point for long arguments 
amongst the theatre management as to whether the theatre should 
encourage people to become so regular in their habits that they turn 
up every third Wednesday whatever is being played, or whether 
people should be stimulated to find out what is on and then cons- 
ciously make the decision whether to go or not. Obviously the latter 
system may result in smaller audiences, but larger subsidies from the 
Arts Council (the Sheffield Playhouse subsidy was raised from £18,000 
per annum to £38,000 per annum early in 1966) do encourage experi- 
ment which by its very nature goes against routine. Obviously the 
regular patrons are important in this problem and the interview 
survey throws a little light on them. 


The audience and the tkeatre 


A self-completing questionnaire, to be filled in at the theatre itself, 
had to be clear and simple, and so, regretfully, no attitude questions 
were included. 'The data here given for the total audiences is factual, 
but some details are given from a very small exploratory survey of 
Regulars carried out in the early summer. For this enquiry Regulars 
attending the last production of the season (Two for the Seesaw) were 
asked if they would agree to an interviewer calling at their homes. 
Those who did agree and gave addresses were interviewed by selected 
students. Unfortunately very poor attendance at this play resulted 
in a sample of only 34 being obtained instead of the 100 hoped for. 
This interview survey therefore is only an indication of opinions 
and facts about very loyal and interested Regulars. 


The Playhouse regulars 


The 34 people who were intensively interviewed in the small home 
survey were mainly middle-aged (25 were aged 45-64), mainly 
married (28), predominantly female (24) and only two people had 
children young enough to necessitate baby-sitting. Educational back- 
ground and occupational categories were high. Eight were graduates, 
five were certificated teachers and four had been full-time to a techni- 
cal or art college. There were six school teachers (two headmasters), 
two company directors, two departmental managers at steel works and 
two chartered accountants in the group. The only manual occupa- 
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tions among the men, or the female respondents’ husbands, was a 
builder’s foreman. These Regulars then were mainly older, middle- 
aged people with grown-up families; well educated and holding 
responsible positions at work. They mostly lived in the better resi- 
dential suburbs or outside the city boundary. Their loyalty to the 
theatre was indicated by the fact that all except two went to see the 
last performance of the season (Two for the Seesaw) which was a 
play with only two actors in it, neither of whom were members of 
the Sheffield Company, and both had to assume American accents 
throughout. The production was not particularly well reviewed in 
the press and it began in hot summer weather. In all, this was a 
combination of circumstances to test the deepest loyalty of the 
theatre-goer. 

But the Regulars, 27 of whom claimed to have had permanent 
bookings for ten years or more, were not deterred by adverse press 
criticisms. Most of them (30) read reviews in the press (mainly the 
Sheffield Daily- Telegraph—the morning local paper) but only two 
people said that a bad review would cause them to cancel their 
booking. On the other hand 10 people said that a good review 
could sway them to go to a play which ag had originally intended 
missing. 

Of the plays which the Regulars had seen over the past season 
(apart from the Christmas play for children) the play seen by the 
fewest was Penny for a Song seen by 26 people, and the two plays seen 
by most people (33) were The Masters and You Never Can Tell. The 
Masters was the most popular production of the year, liked best by 
16 people, whilst Feydeau’s farce Hotel Paradiso was liked least by 
most people (also 16). Besides being asked which plays they had liked 
best and liked least over the season, the respondents were also asked 
to name any productions which they felt had been well produced or 
poorly produced. Table g gives the full details of plays, preferences 
and opinions on production. 

It is interesting to note the popularity of C. P. Snow’s The Masters, 
which was commented on as having ‘depth and purpose’; ‘It had 
good construction and presentation and the interest was sustained’; 
“There was a story to it; it was very human and it had a moral’; ‘It 
had a message; it was a good story with a moral and it was well 
done’. 

Hotel Paradiso, the least popular with the Regulars, was com- 
mented on as ‘Too much slapstick: vulgar’; ‘Rather silly; all that 
running in and out’; “Too ridiculous and far-fetched’; “Trashy: too 
much sex’. 

Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk Wood was second in popularity, 
although receiving only 6 preferences, but 15 people praised its pro- 
duction. Those people who liked it praised it for being unusual, 
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TABLE 9 Plays, preferences and production 





Liked Liked Well Poorly 
most by least by produced produced 





The Real McCoy go o 3 2 3 
. Penny for a Song 26 o o 1 o 
The Masters 33 16 o 6 o 
The Relapse 31 2 o 3 o 
Under Milk Wood 31 6 2 15 1 
Born Yesterday 27 o o o o 
The China Princess 
(Christmas Play) 22 o 1 4 o 
Hotel Paradiso 32 1 16 o 2 
The Tempest 30 4 o 14 2 
You Never Can Tell 33 o o 1 o 
Rodney Stone 29 2 o 9 1 
Uncle Vanya 28 3 1 3 1 
Knives to Grind 32 o 3 2 1 
(a revue) 
Two for the Seesaw 29 1 el 6 1 


a 


different, controversial, good theatre, moving and well produced and 
acted. Those who disliked it saw no point in it and found it too bitty 
and broken up. 

A simple attitude question was also put to this sample. They were 
given a card which had printed on it ‘Like very much’, ‘Like 
moderately’, ‘Neutral’, ‘Dislike moderately’ and ‘Dislike very much’. 
Then they were asked, ‘In general, and without considering specific 
plays, do you like or dislike the work of ...... ?’ Then the names of 
eight playwrights were given in alphabetical order of surname and 
respondents chose the appropriate opinion from the list. A simple 
scoring device was used which gave two points for like very much, 
one point for like moderately, no points for neutral or don’t know, 
one minus point for dislike moderately and two minus points for 
dislike very much. A total score was then calculated from the aggre- 
gate of the plus and minus scores for each author. As Table 10 shows, 
Shaw and Shakespeare came out easily the best liked with high plus 
scores and hardly any minus ones. Osborne and Pinter came out 
with overall minus scores, but whilst Pinter had the largest minus 
score he also had 6 people who liked him very much compared with 
the 4 who liked Anouilh very much—and Anouilh had an overall 
score of plus 23. The Regulars on the whole went for ‘safe’ play- 
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wrights, but it was obvious that their tastes were not wholly against 
the new generation. 


TABLE 10 Views on playwrights 








Playwright Like Like Neutral Dislike Dislike Don’t Plus Minus Total 














very moder- moder- very know score score score 

much ately ately much 
Anouilh 4 18 3 g 6 26 3 +2 
Checkov 6 19 - 6 3 - 31 12 -+19 
Ibsen 8 13 5 4 3 1 2 10 +19 
Miller 8 9 5 5 5 2 25 15 -4-10 
Osborne 4 8 4 9 7 2 1 2g -7 
Pinter 6 6 3 7 10 2 18 27 -9 
Shakespeare 23 6 3 1 1 - 52 3 +49 
Shaw 2i 1l 1 1 1 - 53 1 +52 
Conclusions 


The general audience survey demonstrated clearly that for both a 
special production for young people (Rodney Stone) and an ordinary 
production (Uncle Vanya) the Sheffield Playhouse attracted an over- , 
whelmingly middle class and well educated audience. Within this 
audience there were, however, different sorts of people. The Play- 
house Regulars, who were interested enough to hold seats on per- 
manent bookings, were predominantly middle aged, middle class and 
(from the interview survey indications) ‘middle brow’. Amongst the 
Casuals there was a significant body of university students, younger 
but still of middle class origin for the most part. The fact that the 
students gave such support to a traditional play such as Uncle Vanya 
cannot reveal whether they would be more avant garde in their tastes, 
but box office intelligence did report that support was tortheoming 
for modern authors’ plays. 

Being relieved of the need to make profits the repertory theatre 
can produce plays which will not pay their way. But it is interesting 
to note that this survey indicates that the minority of the population 
who support the theatre are by no means homogeneous, and that 
the regular hard-core supporters are ‘safe’ in their tastes as would 
be expected from their social composition. The interesting point for 
social policy in the theatre then is as to what plays should be produced 
in the cause of high culture. Audience satisfaction is only crudely 
measured by box office returns; what is perhaps needed for theatre 
research is something akin to the B.B.C. audience appreciation index 
which can indicate high degrees of satisfaction amongst an audience 
which may be numerically small. As yet the theatre has brought 
forward no such social measurement. 
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Notes 


` 


References to the theatre as ‘The Devil’s Chapel 

1. See A. Clunes, The British and complained of whores touting 

Theatre, Cassell, London, 1964, p. 173. among the audience for Shakespeare’s 
2. At this time ‘the church referred plays. See Clunes, op. cit, p. 41. 


Announcement 


The Department of Medical Care Organization of the School of 
Public Health, The University of Michigan, announces the avail- 
ability of fellowships for a programme of study leading to the Ph.D. 
degree in medical care organization. 


The programme is intended to prepare students for careers in 
teaching, research and policy formulation in the sociological, econ- 
omic and administrative aspects of medical care organization. 
Students with a bachelor’s or an advanced degree in the social sciences 
or health fields are invited to apply. The programme of study is 
designed to be completed in three years and to provide competence 
in the following areas: medical care, relevant aspects of sociology and 
economics, and research methods. 


Fellowship stipends begin at $2400 for the first year with incre- 
ments for succeeding years. Stipends are supplemented by an addi- 
tional $500 for each dependent and full tuition. 


For applicatiọn or further information, write: 


Benjamin J. Darsky, Chairman 

Doctoral: Program in Medical Care Organization 
Department of Medical Care Organization 
School of Public Health 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 


go 
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O. R. McGregor* 


Towards divorce law reformt 
Review Article 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century the law of England held 
the marriage bond to be indissoluble but every year permitted. a 
handful of wealthy spouses to obtain relief from their domestic 
grievances by purchasing private Acts of parliament. By 1850 so 
many thought this practice outrageous that a Royal Commission was 
secured to consider whether such relief should be abolished altogether 
or provided more cheaply in the ordinary courts. One Commissioner, 
Lord Redesdale, saw clearly the consequences that would follow the 
establishment of the temporal tribunal proposed by his colleagues. 


I consider the tribunal recommended by the Commissioners for deter- 
mining these questions a very good one; but proceedings before it in 
cases of Divorce a vinculo will necessarily be attended with some expense, 
though far below what is now required. These Divorces will thus be 
opened to another and numerous class, but a still more numerous class 
will be equally excluded as at present. Once create an appetite for such 
licence by the proposed change, and the demand to be permitted to 
satisfy it will become irresistible. The cry for cheap law has of late been 
universally attended to, and the result will too probably be that these 
delicate and important questions will be brought before inferior tri- 
bunals, where the number of judges (each acting separately) will render 
anything like uniformity of decision upon the circumstances which are 
to rule in refusing applications, impossible, and must ultimately lead to 
extreme facility in obtaining such Divorces.’ 


Since the Act of 1857 created a new court for divorce and matrimonial 
causes, the central issues of discussion and controversy have been the 


* O. R. McGregor s.sc.(Econ.) Professor of Social Institutions, Bedford College, 
London. 

+ Putting Asunder: a Divorce Law for Contemporary Society, London, 
S.P.C.K., 1966, 172 pp., 10s. 6d. 

The Field of Choice, Report on the Grounds of Divorce, Law Reform 
Commission, London, H.M.S.O. (Cmnd. 3123), 1966, 64 pp. 55. 
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accessibility of the court and the grounds upon which it can be 
petitioned for relief. 

Something had to be done for the numerous class excluded by 
poverty from relief in the high court. A succession of statutes after 
1878 conferred a wide jurisdiction on magistrates and enabled work- 
ing class wives to obtain maintenance and to live apart from hus- 
bands found guilty of a matrimonial offence. Thus, the well-off went 
to the high court and there received relief in the form of a licence 
to marry again and poor wives went with the petty criminals to 
the magistrates’ courts which gave maintenance, licensed non- 
cohabitation, but kept their marriage bonds intact. At the beginning 
of this century some 93 per cent of all applications for matrimonial 
relief were heard by magistrates; a generation ago the figure was 
76 per cent and is today 45 per cent. Since the introduction of legal 
aid in the autumn of 1950, the high court has become so much more 
widely accessible to working class petitioners? that the total number of 
petitions fluctuates in accordance with the changing real value of legal 
aid.* Nevertheless, the proportion of complainants before the magis- 
trates who go on to become petitioners before the high court remains 
small and the summary procedure still retains a separate vitality. 

The Act of 1857 transferred the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts to the new court for divorce and matrimonial causes and gave 
it the additional power to dissolve a marriage on the ground of a 
wife’s adultery or of a husband’s aggravated adultery, an inequality 
which persisted until 1923. In 1909, the Gorell Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the state of the law of divorce and of ‘the 
position of the poorer classes in relation thereto’. The wide-ranging 
recommendations of the majority Report included five further 
grounds of divorce; two of these, desertion and cruelty, were em- 
bodied in A. P. Herbert’s Act of 1937 which sets out the present 
position. Today, 99 per cent of all petitions for divorce allege adultery 
or desertion or cruelty or a combination of these three matrimonial 
offences. When.the secular court took over the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion it acquired also the doctrine of the matrimonial offence from 
the canon law of the Church of England. This legal theory requires 
a respondent who has committed a statutory matrimonial offence 
against a petitioner either innocent of, or able to persuade the court 
to exercise its discretion to condone, any such offence. Private mem- 
bers’ attempts to introduce legislation to circumvent the doctrine 
which restricted divorce to defined offences and the right to petition 
to ‘innocent’ spouses led the Attlee government to appoint a Royal 
Commission in 1951. Its members were so divided on the desirability 
of preserving the strict offence principle, strongly reaffirmed in 
evidence by the Church of England, or of adding some such new 
grounds of divorce as long separation or irretrievable breakdown of 
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marriage that the Report failed to clarify the issues or to facilitate - 
legislation. Indeed, it seemed in the mid-1950’s that the Morton 
Commission had put paid to divorce law reform for a generation 
or at least until the Church of England came to abandon its belief - 
that the matrimonial offence was ‘entirely in accord with the New 
‘Testament’ .* 

Appearances were deceptive for, in retrospect, the 1950’s witnessed 
a transformation in the approach of Church of England policymakers 
to social change. For example, the church overseas found itself in- 
capable of playing an effective role in the societies it was attempting 
to influence without ‘a clear statement of its attitude to Family 
Planning for the guidance of members’.® Grudging permissiveness 
could no longer serve as an acceptable attitude. Hence the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s invitation to a group of churchmen and 
laymen to prepare a report, published as The Family in Contem- 
porary Society for the Lambeth Conference in 1958. ‘The theological 
members of this group emphasized that ‘in so far as theology is meant 
to afford guidance for living, it has to be kept relevant to the actual 
circumstances of life . . . to ensure that the theological principles 
brought to bear are not contaminated with out-of-date sociological 
assumptions’. The Church of England’s evidence to the Morton 
Commission had been shaped and distorted by the dusty dogma 
which interpreted familial and demographic change in the twentieth 
century as moral decay. This belief was one of the out-of-date socio- 
logical assumptions discarded by the report on The Family in Con- 
temporary Society which found that ‘far from disintegrating, [it] is 
in some ways in a stronger position than it has been at any period of 
our history of which we have knowledge’, and with it went the 
secular justification for the church’s attachment to the doctrine of the 
matrimonial offence. Thus when Mr. Leo Abse made a further 
private member’s attempt in 1963 to add a long period of separation 
to the grounds of divorce, the changed emphasis in the Church of 
England’s thinking was evident when the Archbishop of Canterbury 
told the House of Lords that he would wish to consider ‘a principle 
at law of breakdown of marriage which was free from any trace of the 
idea of consent’ and to ‘work at this idea, sociologically as well as 
doctrinally, to discover if anything can be produced’.* Accordingly, 
the Archbishop invited a group of churchmen, lawyers and laymen 
and women ‘whose broad, religious and sociological standpoint was 
akin to my own to try to discover whether it would be possible to 
frame a law of marriage not based upon the matrimonial offence but 
based upon a law of breakdown .. .’*° Under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Mortimer, Bishop of Exeter, the group published its report last 
summer under the title Putting Asunder: a Divorce Law for Con- 
temporary Society.” 
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Putting Asunder provides a vigorous denunciation of the operation 
of the present law based on the matrimonial offence along lines made 
familiar by many earlier critics. It ‘commits the courts to a super- 
ficial conception of the relationship between husband and wife’. 
In practice they can act only upon narrowly defined offences which 
will all too likely distort or falsify the reasons for the breakdown of 
the marriage. The contest between the spouses enforced by English 
accusatorial procedure makes unreality worse. All but a handful of 
cases are undefended, so the contest is spurious and spouses may have- 
been encouraged to pretend to offences or even to contrive them. ‘In 
such instances, and indeed wherever a matrimonial offence can be 
used to obtain a decree the parties are agreed in desiring, the law in 
effect admits “divorce by consent”.’” ‘The logic of the system requires 
an ‘innocent’ petitioner and a ‘guilty’ respondent but the exercise of 
the court’s discretion to condone a petitioner’s own offence and the 
occasional practice of awarding decrees to both parties makes the 
distinction between guilt and innocence ‘wholly preposterous’.’* For 
these and other reasons the group 


are far from being convinced that the present provisions of the law 
witness to the sanctity of marriage, or uphold its public repute, in any 
observable way, or that they are irreplaceable as buttresses of morality, 
either in the narrower field of matrimonial and sexual relationships, or 
in the wider field which includes considerations of truth, the sacredness 
of oaths, and the integrity of professional practice. As a piece of social 
mechanism the present system has not only cut loose from its moral and 
juridical foundations: it is, quite simply, inept.’* 


Further, the judges have acted in accordance with contemporary 
notions of tolerable matrimonial behaviour. Lord Justice Danckwerts 
is reported to have complained that ‘there was too much talk in 
matrimonial cases of one party accepting the other “for better or for 
worse” or about behaviour which a party “bargains to endure”’.’** 
But such judicial talk imperils the very notion of the matrimonial 
offence of cruelty which must rest upon the maintenance of the 
. Sharpest distinction between behaviour that constitutes legal cruelty 
and behaviour which spouses must put up with as part of the or- 
dinary give and take of married life. This distinction has been so 
blurred by recent decisions that Lord Denning could tell the House 
of Lords that it is sufficient to establish cruelty ‘if an intolerable 
situation is created . . . we have widened the conception of cruelty 
far beyond that of the layman, and we really have, in fact, divorce 
because of the breakdown of marriage’.** 

‘The group approved this trend towards the doctrine of breakdown 
of marriage and turned gratefully to the statement of Lord Walker, 
the only member of the Royal Commission appointed in 1951 who 
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rejected outright the matrimonial offence and urged a doctrine of 

breakdown as the sole mode of dissolving a marriage. 
The true significance of marriage as I see it is life-long cohabitation in 
the home for the family. But when the prospect of continuing cohabita- 
tion has ceased the true view as to the significance of marriage seems to 
require that the legal tie should be dissolved. Each empty tie—as empty 
ties accumulate—adds increasing harm to the community and injury to 
the ideal of marriage. The simplest and I think the best solution is that 
the law—which will not enforce cohabitation—should favour the disso- 
lution of broken marriages at the suit of either party." 


Lord Walker defined a broken marriage ‘as one where the facts and 
circumstances affecting the lives of the parties . . . are such as to make 
it improbable that an ordinary husband and wife would ever resume 
cohabitation’** and was careful to insist that consent to lead separate 
lives was in itself not sufficient to establish breakdown. 

The group’s acceptance of Lord Walker’s scheme is conditional 
upon procedural changes to enable the court to inquire into the 
condition of a marriage instead of to determine the commission of 
an offence. Their scheme requires the court .to conduct a detailed 
inquest into the death of a marriage with the assistance of forensic 
social workers who would verify attempts at reconciliation, test the 
evidence given, report on the circumstances of the children of the 
family and investigate generally. Maintenance would cease to be 
awarded in accordance with a finding of ‘guilt’ or ‘innocence’ but 
partly in accordance with need, partly with means, and partly with 
the behaviour of the spouses during marriage. The group suggests 
changes in the law of matrimonial property and in courts’ powers to 
‘award a wife a share in pension rights or insurance benefits. They go 
so far as to advocate one law for the rich and another for the poor by 
insisting that an adulterous union should not be legitimized as a 
result of divorce unless the petitioner demonstrates his ability to 
maintain two establishments. ‘If society has to have successive poly- 
gamy, then the rule must apply that a man may not acquire more 
wives than he can afford to support.’’* Successive polyandry is more 
tolerable because it rarely creates financial problems. 

Finally, the group insists that their new ground of breakdown must 
be the only ground of divorce. If it were added to existing grounds, 
they hold that divorce law would rest on mutually incompatible 
principles and divorce would be easier to obtain. 

The group are at pains to meet their critics in advance. One very 
strongly held objection to their proposal is that raised against all 
earlier attempts to make a period of separation a ground of divorce. 
The Morton Commission held that to give 

the right to divorce a spouse who, ex hypothesi, had committed no recog- 

nized matrimonial offence, and who did not want a divorce, would result 
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in grave injustice. It would, for example, allow a man who had com- 
mitted adultery or had been cruel to his wife to leave her and subse- 
quently to divorce her against her will. This would violate a principle 
which has been long established in the law, namely, that a man shall not 
be allowed ‘to take advantage of his own wrong’.?° 


The group answers that, if it be agreed that empty, legal marriage 
bonds are contrary to the public interest and that breakdown of 
marriage should be substituted for the notion of matrimonial ‘guilt’ 
and ‘innocence’, ‘the only answer to the allegation that a marriage 
relationship is “dead” is evidence that it is not: rebuttal cannot be 
achieved by referring to the relative deserts of the parties’.2* Never- 
theless, they would be prepared to withhold a decree in the face of 
proof of breakdown if the petitioner had behaved scandalously. 
Putting Asunder is a document of first importance in its field less 
for its detailed proposals than for the new impetus and direction it 
will give to the search for an acceptable divorce law. The willingness 
of the group to urge the Church of England away from its established 
adherence to the matrimonial offence has released the log jam which 
has obstructed all attempts at legislation in recent decades. Happily, 
too, the Church of England’s initiative met an immediate response 
from the Law Commission to which the Lord Chancellor imme- 
diately referred Putting Asunder for advice. The Law Commission’s 
first programme already included an examination of matrimonial law 
‘having regard to the variety of views expressed in and following the 
Report of the last Royal Commission on Marriage and Divorce’ and 
they quickly published a paper, Reform of the Grounds of Divorce: 
the Field of Choice as a first instalment of that examination to assist 
‘the Legislature and the general public in considering these ques- 
tions by pointing out the implications of various possible courses of 
action’.”* The Commission focus attention on practical possibilities 
in the field of choice for reform of the grounds of divorce. ‘They 
provide as complete a social perspective for their purposes as the thin 
available material permits; they point out that the divorce rate 
cannot be used as a measure of the number of families which collapse 
and conclude that ‘there is no real evidence that the proportion of 
marriages which break down has increased during the century’. 
They define the aims of a good divorce law as, first, to buttress the 
stability of marriage; secondly, to enable a marriage that has irre- 
trievably broken down to be destroyed with the minimum distress, 
bitterness and humiliation and with the maximum fairness; and, 
finally, to be easily understood by those to whom it applies and to 
be respected. They show how the present law fails to satisfy such 
requirements. In particular, they examine as major problems the 
provision of facilities and opportunities for reconciliation, the need 
to safeguard the interests of children and of wives as the economically 
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weaker parties in marriage, and the situation of stable illicit unions. 
Characteristic of the Commission’s approach. to the reform of this 
branch of law is their estimate that a change in the law to admit 
breakdown of marriage or separation as a ground of divorce would 
result in the legitimation of about 180,000 illegitimate children and 
that ‘in each future year some 19,000 children who would be other- 
wise condemned to permanent illegitimacy might be born in wed- . 
lock or subsequently legitimated’. 

The Commission examine the various types of reform which have 
been proposed. They would be prepared to regard mutual consent as 
a feasible ground if it were restricted to cases where there were no 
dependent children. Indeed, a scheme containing this proposal was 
earlier suggested for consideration by Sir Jocelyn Simon, the Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the high 
court.” But where there is consent, there rarely is a problem: the 
difficulty arises in the tragic situations in which one spouse wishes 
to dissolve and the other to preserve the marriage. In such cases, the 
Commission would accept as feasible a separation ground embodying 
two periods of separation; the longer would operate when the respon- 
dent objects to divorce and the shorter when no objection is raised. 
However, their main discussion centres on what they call ‘breakdown 
with inquest’, the proposal of Putting Asunder, and their own 
variant, ‘breakdown without inquest’. Practical difficulties force the 
conclusion that ‘breakdown with inquest’ ‘cannot, despite its un- 
doubted attractions and our sympathy with the principles underlying 
the Group’s approach, be made to work’.* The extent of these prac- 
tical obstacles was described in the House of Lords by the only Lord 
Chancellor who has ever admitted to membership of the Divorce 
Law Reform Association. If the proposal of the Church of England 
group for ‘breakdown with inquest’ was enacted, 110 additional 
high court judges would have to be appointed” to say nothing of 
the forensic social workers who would be needed in large numbers. 
Accordingly, the Commission think a ground of ‘breakdown without 
inquest’ would be practicable in the sense that no detailed investiga- 
tion would be conducted into the sort of case at present undefended 
but would be undertaken in the small proportion of present de- 
fended cases where there is opposition to the divorce. Finally, the 
Commission quote approvingly the comment of an American lawyer, 
Professor Conrad Paulsen, on the insistence of Putting Asunder that 
the breakdown principle should be introduced only as an exclusive 
ground: 


But why should an exclusive choice be made? One principle can serve 
the case of the spouse who has suffered serious offence. The other can 
serve those spouses in respect of whom no glaring misconduct can be 
identified, and those who seek divorce against the will of a relatively 
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innocent partner. The legal system frequently chooses different prin- 
ciples to dispose of distinguishable situations.?* 


Necessarily, changes in the grounds of divorce cannot be con- 
sidered alone. As in the 1&50’s,”* so today they precipitate an exam- 
ination of financial relationships within marriage, of family property 
and of the means by which economically vulnerable spouses can be 
protected from some consequences of divorce. ‘The Law Commission 
have undertaken to examine this area and to suggest reforms.” The 
impressively high quality and social realism of the Commission’s first 
paper suggest that the reforms made possible by the Church of 
England’s change of mind will extend far beyond the technical trivia 
of grounds of divorce. It is to be hoped that they will include the 
matrimonial jurisdiction of magistrates who hear some 36,000 com- 
plaints every year, many of which represent marriage breakdowns as 
complete as those which give rise to petitions in the high court. If, as 
the Commission say, the object of the law is to afford decent burials 
to dead marriages, the undertaker will find much business in the 
summary courts. Moreover, the matrimonial offence occupies as cen- 
tral a position in the summary as in the high court jurisdiction and 
it seems oddly myopic to attack it in the one and to neglect it in the 
other. It is surely time to discard this Victorian inheritance and to 
treat all citizens alike within a single jurisdiction. 
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A. L. Madian* 


The organization of ideology: variations on 
a revolution ary Chinese theme 


Review Article 


The Chinese revolution is unique in the extent to which conceptual 
and organizational changes have been connected by a centrally organ- 
ized and widely diffused ideology. The unprecedented nature of the 
Chinese revolutionary process is the subject of Schurmann’s book; 
this and its theoretical implications form the subject of this essay, 
Franz Schurmann has written a study which illuminates the process 
of social revolution in China and the conceptual revolution which 
coincided with and in part shaped the social changes. By highlighting 
this conceptual revolution, the work points the way to necessary 
revisions in the dominant sociological theories of revolution. 


l1. THE REDEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 


‘The military victories of Chinese Communism took place at the 
same time that a revolutionary struggle was waged on the land 
against the rural gentry. A whole class was destroyed not only physi- 
cally but psychologically. Every act of land reform was climaxed by 
a drama where the landlord literally lowered his head (tit’ou and so 
symbolically expressed his acceptance of defeat by the people.’* 


* A. L. Madian z.a.(Calif.) M.a.(Yale) Lecturer in Political Science, London 
School of Economics. 
+ Franz Schurmann, Ideology and Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, 
University of California Press (C.U.P.) 1966, 100s., pp. xivi + 540. 
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The process of conceptual change is far more complicated than 
Schurmann indicates. He has captured the symbolic importance of 
the lowering of heads but he views it.from the point of view of the 
landlord, as an expression of his acceptance of defeat by the people. 
But it was far more than that. It would seem to be an assertion of the 
people’s solidarity, guided and supported by the party against the 
traditional deference and privileges associated with the status of land- 
lord. The role and status of the landlord is redefined as is the role 
and status of the peasantry. The drama is a process for abolishing 
traditional deference by causing the landlord to lose face in highly 
traditional terms. But this process is in turn ideological in the nar- 
rower organizational sense. By causing the landlord to lose face the 
party supports and affirms its own power while undermining the 
power of the landlords. It demonstrates that its definition of its posi- 
tion in society is realistic. The drama is ultimately an acting out of 
a conceptual innovation; ihe meaning of landlordism is radically 
altered; from a highly respectful position it becomes a status deserv- 
ing of opprobrium. 

Schurmann argues that: ‘Chinese culture has not disappeared, but 
China’s traditional social system has . . . There is indeed a new China 
—a China of organization’. But the evidence provided indicates that 
in a variety of areas the traditional culture has disappeared with the 
traditional social system. The traditional symbols have been changed. 

Schurmann seems to reccgnize that cultural change can only occur 
in a context characterized by some degree of cultural continuity; 
though he leaves this point undeveloped. It is clear from the discus- 
sion that where the traditional symbols have been changed they have 
been changed by the use of other traditional symbols, such as the 
lowering of heads. Symbols can only be redefined in terms of a func- 
tioning linguistic system. The traditional culture is a system which 
provides the means of its own transformation. 

This point may be clarified by discussing the linguistic system as 
part of the traditional symbolic culture. At the subconscious level the 
linguistic system relates morphemes and phonemes. At a more con- 
scious level the linguistic system relates concepts and reality by 
attributions of meaning. If the reality to which concepts have been 
applied is radically altered the meaning system can be characterized 
as increasingly dissonant. If an awareness of dissonance is forced upon 
the population, the basis cf changing concepts or meanings is pro- 
vided by the population’s perception of the need for a reduction of 
dissonance. The radical alteration of the status of landlord which 
resulted from their deprivation of legal rights over the land and the 
deference connected with the roles of landowners changed the mean- 
ing of ‘landlord’. The drama of the lowering of heads publicized the 
redefinition. If the lowering of heads could also indicate defiance in 
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the traditional system, some other act would be used by which the 
landlords would acknowledge their loss of status, and the appro- 
priateness of the redefinition of reality. 

The destruction of the traditional elite upon which Schurmann 
concentrates is doubtless a frequent first stage of revolution. But 
traditional societies possess substantial inertia at the level of culture 
as well as at the social system or organizational level. The great 
revolutions have been characterized not simply by the overthrow of 
traditional elites but by the simultaneous or subsequent overthrow 
of important aspects of the traditional ideology. 

Schurmann ’s stress on the organizational aspects of ideology makes 
him neglect the extent to which a wide variety of habitually 
recognized symbolic claims exist and are undermined by a successful 
revolution. Just as revolution brings a structural ambiguity so it 
brings a conceptual ambiguity. In one sense culture remains; new 
symbolic claims must be put forward and understood initially in the 
language of the pre-revolutionary society. This language may itself 
be fundamentally altered but only by a gradual process of changed 
meanings and forms and rules of usage. A successful revolution 
allows for far more rapid changes in meaning than are otherwise 
possible, since new meanings are more easily assigned to new realities 
than to those with which a population is familiar. 


Il NEW PROCESSES OF THOUGHT 


In addition to relatively simple redefinitions China has undergone 
another conceptual revolution. This shift can be characterized in 
terms of increasing rationality following a line of argument similar 
to Weber’s analysis of the increasing rationality which resulted from 
the rise of Calvinism. All societies have myths or ideologies in terms 
of which they function. These myths contain value components. 
Traditional societies are characterized by values which are embedded 
in the patterns of everyday activities and sometimes in other worldly 
rewards. Organizational societies have a tendency to turn values into 
organizational goals. China is now an organizational society and 
therefore requires an ideology in the form of policy statements and 
statements of appropriate means with which to realize policies. 
The ideology of a traditional society can be referred to as its ethos, 
as the source of both values and norms. The ideology of organiza- 
tional societies is the result of the interaction of ethos with con- 
sciously formulated organizational ideologies which may, as in the 
case of Chinese Communism, take major features from sources out- 
side the social system. 
The transformation brought about by the Communist revolution 
in China is the transformation of a traditional society into an 
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organizational society, and the simultaneous transformation of a 
traditional culture into an organizational culture. Schurmann at- 
tempts to confine ideology to ‘thinking characteristic of an organiza- 
tion’, particularly the Communist Party. But such thinking is itself 
in terms of an historical language and symbol system. Ideological 
thought has as its context of operations the ethos of the larger society 
- which may retain a stable structure or may be in some stage of dis- 
organization. The ethos will obviously effect the ideology. 

Following his organizational definition of ideology Schurmann 
treats Chinese society as though it were largely outside the system 
of ideological communications; in practice he reveals a number of 
connections. Communist ideology understood as an organizational 
communications system extends far beyond the limits of the party 
and its closely affiliated groups. For many purposes the organizational 
system within which the ideology is utilized is co-extensive with 
Chinese society, even if the extent and intensity of communication is 
far greater within the party than among the rural peasantry. 

The extent to which the party leaders are aware of the possibilities 
of fundamental revisions of the conceptual system is illustrated in 
their discussions on thought reform. The crucial point as far as they 
are concerned is that thought reform will have action consequences. 
Reformed beliefs will promote change because they are based on 
belief in change. Thought reform is extremely time consuming and 
in its most intense form is only undergone by party members and 
other cadres. However, the extent to which the processes and orienta- 
tions used in thought reform are applied to the society at large is 
altogether unprecedented. Thought reform at the level of changing 
the meaning of single concepts (such as ‘landlord’) is based on con- 
vincing people that the previous system is no longer in force and/or 
that they were previously mistaken in the way they viewed the holder 
.of a certain role or status. This process is considerably more difficult 
than providing justifications for the version of reality that those in 
control subsequently substitute for the previous beliefs. 

The process of increasing rationality requires the acceptance of 
new definitions of a wider range of phenomena and the use of totally 
new categories of thought. Criteria of effectiveness which have pre- 
viously been applied to a relatively limited range of phenomena are 
now applied to a far wider range. Schurmann reports the extent to 
which refugees could analyse and articulate as a result of the study 
sessions in which they participated at work. This process of articula- 
tion has been generalized by the introduction of new terms and 
usages into the linguistic system; the linguistic system is co-extensive 
with the society. “The Chinese Communists have developed a rich 
vocabulary which has in many ways changed the Chinese language. 
Ideas and terms have come into popular usage which never existed 
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before. In fact, without these, the processes of analysis and articula- 
tion . . . could not take place. One of the major contributions of the 
practical ideology .-. . has been the generation of these many new 
and useful categories and language.’ ‘It has also given:the Chinese 
a new manner of thinking.’? 

Ideology serves to unify society by providing new meanings to old 
concepts and by providing a new system of thought appropriate 
to the organizational society. Members of the Communist Party are 
more intensively socialized but not differentially socialized. The 
values of the Communist Party differ sharply from the traditional 
values. 


Thus, struggle differs from harmony, the stress on public life differs from 
the earlier Chinese love of privacy, collectivism differs from earlier 
beliefs in individuality... 

If the ideology of the Chinese Communists is an instrument of value 
transformation, it is not easy to see how such a transformation could be 
successful in the face of such a traditional heritage. 


There seem to be two bases of explanation of such ideological 
change. The more obvious is the change in reality, such as that 
brought about by land reform. The more complicated is the appeal 
of a new value system to those who were disadvantaged under the old 
and to those who for a variety of reasons want to see China as a 
modern nation at least in terms of industrial productivity and 
national sovereignty. 

In so far as a traditional value system rests on the maintenance of 
traditional society it will be vulnerable to changes in that society. 
The Communists propagated the view that traditional values were 
unmaintainable. The widespread acceptance of this view was 
brought about with the aid of those who could be convinced that the 
change advocated by the Communists was in their interest. It was 
particularly from this group that members of the Communist Party 
came and to them particularly the appeals of ideology to moderniza- 
tion and rationality were effective. They in turn converted an 
already crumbling traditional society to an organizational society. 
They did this on the basis of these new values, which were related to 
the new reality, while other members of the society confronted it 
without suitable conceptual categories. Changes in society can be 
understood albeit with some distortion in terms of the ideology which 
shaped them, as Weber and Marx have demonstrated in another con- 
text.’ It is in this way that the ready acceptance of the ideology by th 
general population can be understood. The concepts provided by mass 
media and group discussion provide a means of understanding the 
processes of change and may well be welcomed even by those who 
do not support the policies supported by the ideology. 
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` In so far as analysis comes to characterize decision making and policy 

implementing activities the traditional values have been changed. 
Schurmann denies that the traditional culture has changed, but he 
demonstrates that it has been radically altered: ‘Our earlier observa- 
tion on the habits of articulation and analysis among refugees suggests 
that the values of rationality have spread widely throughout China. 
Both the substantial rationality of the pure ideology and the functional 
rationality of the practical ideology can be said to have contributed to 
this phenomenon. Although China has a long history of civilization, 
it does not have a tradition of analysis.’ In the situation of contem- 
porary China, rationality is a new value operationalized as a method 
of analysis. The ‘rationality of the ideology has come from Europe’ 
(via Marxism-Leninism) but its morality has its origins in the 
Chinese past, specifically in the earlier religious ideas of Heaven, so 
closely associated with rebellion. 

The process by which language presented by the mass media is trans- 
formed by discussion into meaning and action is discussed in some 
detail. Any ideology which is to aid in policy implementation must 
have a degree of flexibility. It must be possible to alter goals and change 
emphases; it must be possible to acknowledge mistakes without causing 
the ideological system to collapse. The source of Chinese Communist 
flexibility is in the lack of precision of definition of terms which is 
especially notable given the extreme routinization of language usage. 
Since language is defined in study sessions, meanings can be reinter- 
preted as and when the need arises. Such reinterpretations can be 
called for explicitly or by providing signals through press or other 
media. 

This consciously flexible ideology is unique to China among Com- 
munist Regimes. This results from the use of ideology to mediate 
between a conceptual and empirical revolution rather than using it, 
following the Russians, simply as a means of justifying policies and 
motivating a relatively small group of militants. The Chinese seem to 
seek a far more profound change in society than the Soviets have 
pursued, at any rate since Stalin came to power. The Chinese revolu- 
tion has, from ‘the time of its consolidation to the present, grown 
generally more radical in regard to domestic policies. The activity 
of the Red Guards is a further attempt to avoid reinstitutionalization 
before the goals of the revolution, as conceived by the party leadership, 
are achieved. 


III THE FAILURE OF SYSTEMIC THEORY TO DEAL WITH 
CONTINUOUS PROCESSES OF CHANGE 


‘The Chinese revolution is unique in the extent to which organizational 
and ideological aspects have been co-ordinated. The leadership views 
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the revolutionary process as one in which both concepts and realities 
are manipulable, each capable of being used to reinforce the other. 
It is the ideological process which relates these realms, and emphasizes 
dissonance. ‘This marks a new theoretical and practical stage of the 
relations between class consciousness and revolution in Marxist 
thought. Though the leaders of China invoke the name of Stalin in 
debates with the Soviet leaders, their theory of social change is far from 
his bureaucratic industrialism. They are Leninists of ideology as well 
as of organization; they view the control of the conceptual 2 as 
part of the total system of social control. 

The process of revolution in China is a process of continuous revision ' 
and change. The major weakness of Schurmann’s approach is at the 
level of sociological theory. He attempts to deal with the Chinese 
revolution in terms of the systemic-functional theory of Parsons and 
Levy as it has been applied to revolutions by Chalmers Johnson in his 
essay ‘Revolution and the Social System’. Systemic-functional analysis 
explains revolution as a result of the breakdown of the functional 
requisites of a social system. ‘The social systems which are thought of as 
subject to revolutions are normally co-extensive with national societies. 
An unfulfilled functional requisite is viewed as a breakdown of society, 
but societies breakdown very incompletely. Systems of language and 
systems of social expectations remain, and they are altered, if at all, by 
processes in which they are both functioning systems and subjects of 
change. Words could not be redefined if the linguistic system ceased 
to function. 

An empirical system can only change as a system so long as it con- 
tinues to function as a system. Systemic-functional analysis cannot 
explain revolutions as continuous processes since it requires the break- 
down of identifiable functional requisites which is absent from pro- 
cesses of continuous systemic transformation. Systemic-functional 
analysis can only explain revolutions as breakdowns of social systems 
which they seldom are. 

A second weakness in the approach results from Schurmann’s ten- 
dency to turn distinctions into typologies, and to treat the concepts 
designating ideal-typical typological poles as though they had reference 
to concrete entities. The recasting of categories of systemic analysis, 
rather than improving the original, leads to numerous contradictions. 
The dichotomizing leads to defining as mutually exclusive such 
concepts as social system and organization, and status and role, though 
this is clearly not the case in terms of other definitions he uses nor in 
common usage, nor in his use of the concepts in subsequent descrip- 
tions and analysis. The dichotomies are overdrawn because, though 
Schurmann rightly interprets new functional requisites as necessary 
to designate system change within the systemic-framework, he fails to 
recognize that such new requisites may be continuous with previous 
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patterns. Within systemic-theory any basic change produces a new 
social system. New functional requisites must be identified if a system 
change is to be designated. Schurmann assumes that they must be 
dichotomous with the requisites which performed the same function 
in the preceding system. So he argues that if leadership was exercised 
on the basis of status in the traditional social system it must be exercised 
exclusively on the basis of role in the present system. He properly sees 
organization as requiring a high level of conscious effort to survive so 
he asserts that the traditional social system needed no conscious effort 
to survive. 

This interpretation of the requirements of systemic analysis for the 
identification of new functional requisites makes the framework 
extremely dificult to work with as far as the analysis of revolutionary 
change is concerned. The insistence on complete dichotomization 
makes it only applicable to fictional realms. 

Fortunately the changes described historically indicate a complex 
mixing of the dichotomous concepts, and an awareness of changes 
which do not flow from the destruction of previous functional 
requisites. There is doubtless more organization and conscious effort 
being utilized in the current Chinese social system than was necessary 
to maintain the traditional system; its leaders are attempting to alter 
far more, and the system is far more complex. ‘To say that there is more 
organization however is not equivalent to saying that once there was 
no organization and that now there is only organization; this is what 
Schurmann argues as a sociologist and disproves as an historian. ‘The 
Chinese characters on the jacket of the book symbolize contradiction; 
such there is in abundance. 

Despite the contradictions the book is probably the most detailed 
and comprehensive study of the changes which have taken place in 
China since 1949. In discussing the interrelation of ideology and 
organization in a wide range of institutional settings he reveals a 
sensitivity to social processes which is especially remarkable in view 
of the theoretical framework. 5 

Among Marxist movements, the Chinese alone concentrates on 
problems of revolutionary consciousness. Marx argued in the theses on 
Feuerbach that: “The materialist doctrine that men are products of 
circumstances and upbringing, and that, therefore, changed men are 
products of other circumstances and changed upbringing, forgets that 
it is men who change circumstances and that it is essential to educate 
the educator himself. .. . The coincidence of the changing of circum- 
stances and of human activity or self changing can be conceived and 
rationally understood only as revolutionary practice.’* ‘The Chinese 
have not made a great deal of this text in their ideological literature 
but they have been guided by its voluntaristic spirit in their practice; 
they have changed circumstances and ‘educated’ the educators by 
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changing the conceptual framework from which circumstances are 
viewed. They have again apparently independently of the texts taken 
over completely the view Marx expressed on the formation of Com- 
munist consciousness adding to it a dimension of continuous 
revolution. ‘For the creation on a mass scale of this communist cons- 
ciousness as well as for the success of the cause itself, it is necessary for 
men themselves to be changed on a large scale, and this change can 
only occur in a practical movement, in a revolution. Revolution is 
necessary not only because the ruling class cannot be overthrown in 
any other way, but also because only in a revolution can the class which 
overthrows it rid itself of the accumulated rubbish of the past and 
become capable of refounding society.”* 

Marx predicted that a proletariat would overthrow a capitalist 
bourgeoisie; in China a peasant movement led by Marxist intellectuals 
overthrew a traditional rural agricultural social system. The circum- 
stances were far from Marxist orthodoxy; the goal was far more 
orthodox than any preceding Marxist revolution except for an almost 
total absence of emphasis on freedom. Marx expected revolutionary 
consciousness to develop largely spontaneously; the Chinese have 
moved to achieve revolutionary consciousness of another sort by cons- 
cious organized conceptual manipulation. In this they are far closer 
to Lenin than to Marx. This mediating role of ideology precludes 
understanding the Chinese revolution in terms of the destruction of 
the traditional elite. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


Far more than their predecessors the leaders of Communist China 
command language and thought, as well as reality. Change in such a 
situation is impossible to analyse in terms of breakdowns of functional- 
requisites of society and their replacement. Revolution in the sense 
of the overthrow of an elite may be attributed to the breakdown of 
functional requisites of rule. A process of continuous revolution such 
as the Chinese are attempting to sustain may also be analysed in terms 
of necessary conditions but these differ in kind radically from the 
functional requisites for the maintenance of society. ‘The functional 
requisites for the maintenance of a social system are by definition 
present in any functioning system. But social systems differ radically 
in their mode of functioning and their tendencies to accept and 
institutionalize previous changes and pursue innovations of a variety 
of kinds. 

An organizational society may be successful in avoiding the develop- 
ment of stable institutional patterns in extensive areas for a substantial 
period of time. If it is to do so it must have an ideology which values 
continuous change and groups which will support that ideology. For 
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the present and the foreseeable future the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party seems to lack neither. Yet this process of ‘permanent 
revolution’ can only take place within a system of meaning which is 
shared. Continuity is assured since redefinition can only occur in 
terms of previously available meanings. It would seem that studies of 
such changes of meanings will increasingly provide characterizations 
of revolutions capable of supplementing and in some cases supplanting 
more conventional studies. A great deal of the promises and of the 
pitfalls of such studies can be learned from Professor Schurmann. 


I wish to thank members of the faculty seminar in Sociology at the 
-London School of Economics for comments on an earlier draft of this 
article. 
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capitalism. 
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Justice Without Trial: 

Law Enforcement in Democratic 
Society 

Jerome H. Skolnick Wiley 1966 
270 pp., 635. 


In this country the use of police dis- 
cretion to arrest suspects or prefer 
charges and the methods used to 
obtain evidence have never been 
seriously studied. The occasional 
exposés of malpractice are most often 
explained in terms of the ‘there'll al- 
ways be a few rogue policemen’ 
theory. Professor Skolnick does not 
accept this view. In this important and 
stimulating sociological analysis he 
shows how the demands made on the 
police to produce results in terms of 
convictions together with the encour- 
agement of initiative in a ‘craft’ is in 
conflict with the rule of law empha- 
sizing the rights of individual citizens 
and constraints upon the initiative of 
legal officials. 

Skolnick studied the police depart- 
ment of a medium sized (400,000 
population) Californian city with a 
reputation for lack of corruption—‘an 
exemplary machine’. Comparative data 
were also collected from other police 
departments. The method used was 
participant observation spread over 15 
months. In particular, he spent per- 
iods on patrol with the vice, burglary 
and robbery-homicide squads. There 
are few statistics but instead some 
first-rate accounts of actual law-enforce- 
ment situations, Skolnick was long 
enough with the police to believe that 
he became ‘part of the scene’ and so 
not treated to a whitewash. Even so, 
his report that he only saw one inci- 
dent of violence in an arrest may 
indicate that his presence probably 
had a constraining influence. 

a 


Skolnick discusses the policeman’s 
‘working personality’, in particular 
drawing attention to the elements of 
danger, authority and efficiency and 
their effect in isolating the policeman 
in the community and so producing 
occupational solidarity. He shows how 
discretion is important even in minor 
offences such as parking violations and 
in the decision whether to enforce pay- 
ment of fines by arrest. Here he use- 
fully discusses the question of bias 
towards Negroes and suggests that 
they are discriminated against partly 
because of the police stereotypes of 
Negroes as likely offenders and partly 
because of the correlation between 
being Negro and other risk factors such 
as being ‘on welfare’. 

In the enforcement of narcotics and 
prostitution laws we see how discretion 
is used in order to gain co-operation 
and information, usually by agreeing 
not to charge or promising reduction 
in sentence; how illegal methods such 
as bursting into apartments without 
warrants have to be used in order to 
catch addicts; how the addict does not 
complain of such irregularities for fear 
of ‘having the book thrown at him next 
time’; how the pressure to increase the 
‘clearance rate’ leads to offenders ad- 
mitting many offences in return for 
lesser charges—so that, in fact, some 
serious offenders may be protected 
from long sentences. Much of this is 
completely hidden in a system where 
(as in this country) a high proportion 
of offenders plead guilty. 

The policeman, says Skolnick, makes 
a moral distinction between criminal 
and procedural law. To him it is fac- 
tual guilt not legal guilt that matters. 
He sees himself as a craftsman con- 
strained by the courts from being fully 
efficient. If the police are to change 
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their practice, the author states, two 
conditions must be fulfilled: firstly, 
‘what must occur is a significant altera- 
tion in the ideology of police so that 
police “professionalization” rests on 
the values of a democratic legal order, 
rather than on technical proficiency’, 
secondly, the community in general 
must care more, about interference 
with individual liberties than about 
reducing the crime rate. At the moment 
in the U.S.A. and this country emphasis 
on the ‘war against crime’ can only lead 
to a greater priority being placed on 
police efficiency than on legality. 
Roger Hood 
University of Durham 


Man and Motor Cars: 
An Ergonomic Study 
Stephen Black Secker and Warburg 


1966 373 Pp. 63s. 


This long book by an erudite doctor of 
medicine is aimed mainly at those with 
technical interests, but there is enough 
material about attitudes towards cars 
and their social significance to make it 
fascinating reading for the social scien- 
tist also. 

Black’s thesis is'that the modern car 
makes little sense if its design is as- 
sessed according to the rational prin- 
ciples of ergonomics which put safety 
and functional efficiency before ap- 
pearance and appeal to unconscious 
drives. That there is a marked conflict 
between the sort of car we think we 
ought to have when we are being con- 
sciously rational, and the sort we 
unconsciously desire is very evident 
from Black’s analysis of the results of 
questioning twenty-five subjects before 
and during hypnosis. He admits that 
the sample is pitifully small and 
unrepresentative (most were medical 
staff), but the information produced 
does much to illuminate commonsense 
observation with which it does not 
seem to conflict, and it is by no means 
esoteric. Also the method used is inter- 
esting, and it is apposite to many other 
problems in attitude study. 

’ Of particular interest is the reflec- 
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tion of traditional attitudes to social 
class in the subjects’ unconscious ideas 
about their ideal car. Though con- 
sciously they were apparently satisfied 
with contemporary designs and seemed 
much influenced by advertising media, 
unconsciously they wanted something 
that offered a combination of cosy 
warmth, ability to go anywhere, and 
an appearance of long, low sleekness. 
The car was seen as a means of escape 
to freedom from everyday cares: usu- 
ally escape to the seaside, and Black 
points out that it might be expected 
of an island people that all roads to 
happiness would lead to the seaside site 
of childhood’s holidays. Unconsciously, 
the big gleaming Bentley of father’s 
day was idealized, and the desirable 
car had to be impressive because one’s 
car can be ‘like the cut of a naval 
officer's uniform; a subtle way of show- 
ing who's in command’, Imagined dif- 
ferences in treatment accorded to the 
owners of cheap and expensive makes 
of car evoked strong feelings about 
social distinctions between ‘us’ and 
‘them’. Relevant also are the uncon- 
scious attitudes to the sales situation 
in which cars are sold by glossy young 
men with ‘AB accents’ in pillared halls 
among potted palms. There is an un- 
conscious process of social deduction 
that the salesman must have failed in 
some worthier career, and there seems 
to be a preference for dealing with 
a white coated engineer with a ‘CD 
accent’ who knows about cars, Tradi- 
tional ideas die hard, apparently, and 
the car salesman is still seen in the 
image of the proverbial horse trader. 
Some striking contrasts are reported 
between conscious and unconscious 
attitudes to road safety and road acci- 
dents. The responsible views expressed 
before hypnosis were scorned while 
under it; safety belts were ‘cissy’ and 
‘composty’, and there was often a 
vicarious satisfaction at seeing serious 
accidents rather than a sense of horror 
or of fear. The real danger on the roads 
was seen as the ‘slow driver, suffused 
with virtue, trailing behind him a 
queue of potential death and destruc- 


tion’. Subjects longed for the freedom 
of fast, exhilarating driving and linked 
this with sexual desire. Indeed some 
of the Freudian interpretations made 
by the author show a nice sense of 
humour; for example the existence of 
the castration complex might be in- 
ferred from one subject’s concern 
about driving over rough ground and 
‘damaging my carefully shrouded dif- 
ferential’. 

In a final chapter Black discusses the 
problems of living with the motor car 
and he produces some ideas which no 
town planner, motor manufacturer or 
economist should fail to consider; the 
pity is that his psychological imagina- 
tion ranges too widely sometimes and 
his argument becomes diffuse. Never- 
theless this book should stimulate 
some lively controversy in a field that 
is becoming increasingly attractive to 
social scientists as well as to engineers 
It should also cheer up those who deal 
in vintage cars. 

T. C. Willett 
University of Reading 


Urbanization And Urban India 
N. V. Sovanni London Asia Publishing 
House 1966 pp. vii-+ 160 45s. 


This book is a collection of seven essays, 
six of which have been published before 
or presented at conferences between 
1955 and 1964. It is a convenience, 
especially for scholars outside India, to 
have them ready to hand in one volume. 

The book opens with a searching 
critique of the concept of ‘over- 
urbanization’ in which the author 
exposes both its vagueness and its roots 
in a western ‘ethnocentric’ value judg- 
ment. Indeed, in several of the essays 
Sovani carefully dismantles the stereo- 
types (both of concept and of fact) 
which exist about urban life in India 
and the process of urbanization. He 
shows that it is difficult to sustain the 
view that rural poverty and rural 
under-employment ‘push’ people into 
the towns. Migrants are not the poorest. 
Nor, indeed, do migrants drift into the 
towns. The final essay, not before pub- 
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lished, starts from the fact that in most 
of the cases examined the unemployed 
are more often town-born than immig- 
rant, and leads to the conclusion that 
many rural migrants go purposefully to 
the towns and remain there only so 
long as they can make a good living. 
The book is rich in statistics and the 
urban ‘structure’ which is described is 
that seen by the demographer, the 
census-taker and the maker of social 
surveys. In only one essay is there a 
discussion of social institutions and the 
jural structure of urban communities 
and this is exceedingly jejune. But one 
can hardly blame the author for that: 
his specialization is dealing with quan- 
tities. Those who are interested in 
analysing the quality of social life have 
yet to overcome the ‘pull’ of research 
in the rural areas. 
F., G. Bailey 
Unwwersity of Sussex 


Des hommes et des villes 
P. H. Chombart de Lauwe (Series 
‘Etudes et documents’) Paris Payot 1965 


pp. 249 F. 14 


Although this volume does not rep- 
resent a new contribution, as most of 
its chapters have already been pub- 
lished elsewhere, nevertheless it offers 
a valuable insight into a field too rarely 
approached from a theoretical view- 
point. The emphasis upon the socio- 
logical determinants of urbanization is 
a timely corrective to oversimplified 
interpretations of city growth merely 
following technical development. In 
addition; the author provides a useful 
comparative source of data on French 
town planning. 

In France—as in most European 
countries—demographic and economic 
pressures necessitated planned recon- 
struction and construction in the years 
following the Second World War. But 
the very urgency of this task not only 
led to an initial disregard for social 
aspects, but also tended to consolidate 
the predominance of architects and 
economists in the field of planning. A 
contributing factor may have been the 
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relative indifference of sociologists to 
the practical requirements of a chang- 
ing society, as opposed to a theoretical 
appraisal of the direction which this 
change would assume. The author 
himself initiated a trend towards 
sociological participation in this sphere 
and contributed to the introduction of 
Anglo-American urban sociology into 
the mainstream of French thought. 
M. Clifford-Vaughan 
LS.E. 


Rules, Roles and Relations 
Dorothy Emmet Macmillan 1966 


215 pp. 36s. 


Professor Emmet’s stated reason for 
writing this book is her belief that 
‘moral philosophers and sociologists 
can have things of mutual relevance to 
say to each other’ (p. ix). She is con- 
cerned both to deny a too strict disso- 
ciation between values and facts and to 
uphold the importance of individual 
judgment in accounting for people’s 
actions. She suggests that a bridge bet- 
ween sociology and ethics is furnished 
by the notion of role, and she offers an 
illustration of this in a concluding 
chapter on the problems of decision- 
making within large bureaucratic 
organizations. 

The book is a short one, and the 
range of problems which it touches on 
is wide. It is therefore a pity that much 
of it is taken up in either an unexcep- 
tionable recapitulation of the writings 
of others or else arguments of Emmet’s 
own which hardly anybody, whether 
sociologist or philosopher, would want 
to call in question. What sociologist 
would dispute that ‘the relation of the 
sociologist to his subject matter is a 
social relation in a way in which that of 
the natural scientist is not’ (p. 24)? Or 
what moral philosopher would quarrel 
with the proposition that ‘it does not 
look as if moral principles with sub- 
stantive content could be established 
without some attention to questions of 
empirical fact’ (p. 52)? To remind 
sociologists that people take moral de- 
cisions and philosophers that morality 
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operates within a social context will 
not by itself bring them any nearer to 
the resolution of their most important 
philosophical difficulties. Emmet warns 
the reader against the ‘alleged auto- 
nomy’ of both sociology and ethics, but 
she does not directly confront the most 
intractable of the arguments which 
give positivistic sociology and relati- 
vistic ethics their plausibility. 

On the question of ethics, Emmet’s 
argument rests principally on the con- 
nection between the notion of a role 
and the notion of particular ways of 
behaving which are appropriate to it. 
Thus there is in some sense a bridge 
between the factual assertion that a 
man is, let us say, a doctor or a priest 
and the corresponding assertion that 
it is his duty to do certain things in 
certain ways. But to say that a man 
has certain duties by virtue of his pro- 
fession is only to say that certain things 
are expected of him by his fellows. It 
is not to say either that society is right 
to expect these things or that he is 
bound to live up to society’s expecta- 
tions. If the case for moral relativism 
breaks down it is not on the notion of 
role. It may be that philosophers have 
devoted less attention than they might 
to the morality of roles as distinct from 
the morality of persons. But this has no 
bearing one way or the other on the 
question of what it means to make a 
moral judgment at all. 

In the same way, Emmet’s discussion 
of sociological explanation sidesteps 
the determinist case rather than con- 
troverting it. It is a well-known obs- 
tacle to the prediction of human 
behaviour that ‘as agent, I can always 
be one step ahead of any proffered. pre- 
diction’ (p. 116). But to refute the 
determinists, it is necessary to show 
why my decision to so act as to upset 
the prediction does not itself fall under 
the reign of casual law just as much 
as anything else. Emmet is quite right 
to remind us that responses such as 
self-control, or changing one’s mind, 
are part of the explanation of how 
people behave. But it is perfectly 
possible to accept this without agreeing 


to the further contention that positi- 
vistic models of explanation are there- 
fore inadequate. 

This book should be read, therefore, 
more as a reminder of problems which 
are sometimes neglected than as a 
resolution of them. Sociologists un- 
familiar with the writings of contem- 
porary ethical theorists will find some 
useful summaries of the issues which 
they raise, but they will be unlikely to 
find fresh insights into the sociological 
literature already well known to them. 
(One would never guess, for example, 
from the references to Max Weber’s 
writings on methodology that Weber 
himself discussed at length the notion 
of ‘following a rule’ in relation to 
sociological explanation.) 

There are one or two oddly gratui- 
tous footnotes, such as that The 
Acquisitive Society is ‘the title of a 
well-known book by R. H. Tawney’, 
but the book is on the whole agreeably 
written and easy to read. 

W. G. Runciman 


Elections and the Political Order 
A. Campbell, P. E. Converse, W. E. 
Miller, D. E. Stokes London and New 
York Wiley 1966 x + 385 pp. 66s. 


The last section of a well-known earlier 
production by the same team of Uni- 
versity of Michigan psephologists, The 
American Voter, bore the title, “The 
Electoral Decision and the Political 
System’. It was a short section, which 
tentatively advanced a few suggestions 
and frankly recognized the need for 
further work, focused on the conse- 
quences of the electoral process, as 
against its makings in the personality 
and the group affiliations of indivi- 
duals. 

Judging from its title, and from some 
passages in the introduction and else- 
where, the present volume was meant 
to take up that theme. In fact, it does 
so only half-heartedly, and with noth- 
ing like the thoroughness and master- 
fulness which made The American 
Voter a memorable (although hardly 
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exciting) book. This new production 
marks an advance, but not a major one. 
For one thing, most of its contents are 
already known, since the volume is in 
fact a collection of previously published 
pieces, each authored by one or two 
members of the team. For another 
thing, the volume is not held together 
by a sustained concern with the sys- 
temic significance of the electoral 
process, and many items in the collec- 
tion are not analytically oriented, but 
deal with questions of historical or 
sociographic significance. 

Although for these reasons the 
volume constitutes, on the whole, a 
disappointment, some achievements of 
the new enterprise can be listed. In the 
first place, compared with the previous 
work this one employs (and analyses 
with the usual ability) not only more 
data but also different kinds of data. 
In particular, it deals not only with 
presidential, but also with congres- 
sional elections. The subjects of the 
surveys are not only voters, but also 
congressional incumbents and can- 
didates (however, we are shown only a 
few of the results of a forthcoming 
study by Miller and Stokes on the 
opinion linkages between constituents, 
candidates and officials). Some of the 
data on voters, furthermore, come from 
a panel study, and thus show changes in 
voting preferences over a period of five 
years and three elections (1956, 1958, 
1960)—revealing, for instance, that the 
net shift in the panel’s party prefer- 
ences between 1956-1960 (11 per cent), 
concealed a much larger gross shift (23 
per cent). 

In the second place, this volume (to- 
gether with Valen and Katz’s Political 
Parties in Norway) marks the entry of 
the Ann Arbor team into the fashion- 
able field of comparative political 
behaviour studies. In two of the essays, 
American data are compared with 
French data, and in one with Nor- 
wegian data. The latter, however, is 
only a minor by-product of the joint 
Michigan-Oslo study of Stavanger; 
and I found rewarding only one of the 
French essays, which disposes of the 
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notion that the French public is politi- 
cally more aware and sophisticated 
than the American; the other (De 
Gaulle and Eisenhower; the Public 
Image of the Victorious General’, 
although well-written, strikes me as too 
frivolous to be taken seriously. 

In the third place, a number of the 
essays make interesting contributions, 
at various levels, At the theoretical 
level, in particular, one essay by Con- 
verse repairs the damage done by 
Daudt’s attack on the so-called ‘float- 
ing voter hypothesis’ (according to 
which most of the changes in the distri- 
bution of the vote are due to the least 
informed and politically committed 
section of the electorate); while an 
essay by Stokes advances some impres- 
sive criticism of the Hotelling—Downs 
model of party competition (however, 
a serious counter-argument has re- 
cently been presented by Sartori). At 
the empirical level, we are particularly 
indebted, again, to Converse, for his 
discussions of ‘Religion and Politics: 
the i1g60 Election’ and of the ‘Possi- 
bility of Major Political Realignment 
in the South’, 

On the whole, the volume maintains 
the emphasis laid by The American 
Voter on the critical significance of 
‘party identification’, both as the proxi- 
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mate determinant of the individual 
voting decision and as accounting for 
the stability of the vote distribution 
over time. In particular, the construct 
of the ‘normal vote’—that is, the voting 
distribution flowing from the distribu- 
tion of party identifications, as against 
that resulting from the impact of ‘short- 
term political forces’—is explicitly a 
development of that emphasis. I won- 
der whether such a development was 
worth undertaking, considering the du- 
bious analytical status of party identi- 
fication as an explanatory variable, and 
the fact that the French and the Nor- 
wegian essays give contrasting answers 
to the problem of whether such a con- 
cept is applicable outside the American 
context. I am much more impressed 
with the recurrent, if unco-ordinated. 
suggestions (in pieces by different 
authors) to the effect that the cognitive 
frame of reference of electors and other 
political actors is a critical factor in 
their choices. This theme seems to me 
well worth pursuing in further work, 
particularly since a resurgence of in- 
terest in cognitive phenomena has been 
noticeable for some time in a numbe 
of social science fields. 2 
Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 
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UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


LECTURESHIP IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Applications are invited for appointment to a Lectureship in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. The salary range for the post is $A4800-6340 p.a., 
plus superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 


Applicants should possess a higher degree (preferably a Ph.D.) in 
Anthropology /Sociology and experience in conducting independent field 
research. Previous teaching experience is desirable but not essential. Pre- 
. ference will be given to applicants whose major area of interest lies within 
one of the following broad areas of Anthropology being emphasised 
within the University—Aboriginal Australia (traditional and change), 
Oceania, South and South-East Asia and Western European-type 
societies. 


Intending applicants are requested to obtain details of the procedure to 
be followed in applying for the post and a copy of the conditions of 
appointment before submitting their applications. This information is 
available from the Association of Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Applications close in Australia and London on 25th March, 1967. 
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from 
The Free Press 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHERN EUROPE: 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
E. A. Gutkind 
This third volume of Prof. Gutkind’s highly acclaimed 
series traces the social, economic, political and intel- 
lectual influences on Iberian urban growth. It contains 
500 illustrations and nearly 100 city surveys. 


Already published 

Vol. I Urban Development in Central Europe 200s 
- Vol. II Urban Development in Alpine and Scandinavian 

Countries 200s 


200s 


POPULATION PROCESSES IN SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
James M. Beshers 
- Interposes theoretical and empirical population study into the larger 
discussion of social change by viewing population trends as part of 
the general process of modernisation. 
38s 


METHODS IN DELINQUENCY RESEARCH 
Travis Herschi, Hanan C. Selvin 
Examines methods of research into delinquency with special emphasis 
on how they may be improved. 

48s 


THE ACHIEVING SOCIETY 
Dayid C. McClelland 
Whatcauses onesociety to produce great historical figures while others 
just barely manage to survive?—this book examines the theories 
of Toynbee, Spengler, Marx, Weber, Sorokin and others on this 
question. 
25s 


TOWARD A SOCIETY OF LEISURE 

Joffre Dumazedier 
Translated from the French by Stewart E. McClure 
Leisure is not an unalloyed blessing-—Joffre Dumazedier predicts the 
far-reaching changes in the role of the family, in social structures, 
and in attitudes and styles of life, all brought about by increasing 
leisure. 

55s 


Collier-Macmillan Limited 


The Free Press offers outstanding 

works of scholarship, speculation and 
analysis on a range of interesting and 
challenging topics. Here is a selection .. . 


| SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 
Talcott Parsons 


This new collection of Prof. Parsons’ essays has intro- 
ductory head-notes relating each to the development of 
his work as a whole. The question of full citizenship for 
the American negro, and the accomplishments of Emile 
Durkheim, are among topics discussed in its four me 

3s 


SLUMS AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Marshall B. Clinard 


. as a pioneering study it throws lights into a dark place. The 
cate Cus ae lies in its assembly of a mass of detailed informa- 
tion . . °’ —New Society. 


Présents a detailed examination of the nature of the slum—particu- 
larly the Indian slum—and the slum in historical perspective, and 
analyses the problems and processes of planned social change, 
particularly through the new approach of urban community develop- 
ment which focuses on building citizen participation, integrating 
local communities and encouraging self-help programmes. es 

s 


WOMEN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
Edited by Raphael Patai 
The new social and sexual roles of women all over the world—from 
India and Turkey to Sweden and the United States—are analysed by 


22 contributors. 
115s 


EMERGENCE OF YOUTH SOCIETIES: A Cross Cultural Approach 
David Gottlieb, Jon Reeves, Warren Ten Houten 
A companion volume to Adolescent Behaviour in Urban Areas, this 
is a review of world literature examining the way adolescents see 


themselves and behave. 
48s 


10 South Audley Street, London W1 





Race, Community 


and Conflict 


A Study of Sparkbrook 
JOHN REX and 
ROBERT MOORE 


With the assistance of 
ALAN SHUTTLEWORTH and 
JENNIFER WILLIAMS 


This book (based on research commissioned 
by the Survey of Race Relations in Britain) 
presents a reasoned and objective analysis 
of a multi-racial community in the ‘twilight’ 
zone of a large industrial city. 4 plates, 

61 tables,3 maps 50s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


Spring Grove 


The Education of 
Immigrant Children 


TREVOR BURGIN and 
PATRICIA EDSON 


The authors—the headmaster of the school 
and one of his assistant teachers—show the 
development of new approaches and 
methods in the task of integrating immi- 
grant children into the school community, 
and describe in detail the day-to-day 
problems that arise., 21s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


South-East Asia: 
Race, Culture 
and Nation 

GUY HUNTER 


The author takes as his central theme the 
attempt to weld many diverse peoples and 
cultures into unified'modern nations, in the 
context of the nationalism of developing 
countries. 2 text maps 35s net 

Institute of Race Relations 


r 





PRESS 


Belmonte de los 
Caballeros 


A Sociological Survey of a 
Spanish Town 
CARMELO LISÓN- 
TOLOSANA 


‘. . . an intelligent, concrete and fascinating 
analysis of the economic and every other 
aspect of life in this community...” NEW 
SOCIETY 2 maps, 2 plates 75s net 


Change and 
Habit 


The Challenge of Our Time 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

‘The book, while profoundly serious and 
disturbing, shows his characteristic lucidity, 


urbanity and liveliness of style.’ 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 25s net 


Sociology and 


Pragmatism 

The Higher Learning in America 
C. WRIGHT MILLS 
Edited with an Introduction by 
IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ 


This book offers a social-historical context 
for the work of the pragmatists, and social 
and philosophical analyses of Charles 
Peirce, William James and John Dewey. 
18s net 

Galaxy Books 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 





THE HERITAGE OF SOCIOLOGY 


A SERIES EDITED BY MORRIS JANOWITZ 


W. I. THOMAS ON SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL 
PERSONALITY 

SELECTED PAPERS, EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

MORRIS JANOWITZ 


From the founding of The University of Chicago until 1918, W. I. Thomas 
was a central figure in the development of the Chicago school of sociology. His 
ideas, concepts, and research methods are applicable wherever men are en- 
gaged in transforming traditional communities into modern urban institutions. 


376 pages forthcoming April Cloth $6s. Paper 21s. 


THE CITY 

Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in 
the Urban Environment 

BY ROBERT E. PARK, ERNEST W. BURGESS AND 

RODERICK D. MACKENZIE 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MORRIS JANOWITZ 


Robert E. Park and his colleagues were fascinated by the complexities of the 


urban community and by the prospect of discovering patterns of regularity in 
its apparent confusion. They did not produce definitive answers, but they posed 
crucial questions which still dominate the thinking of urban sociologists. The 
City (1925), here reprinted in its entirety, is a cross section of the concerns of the 
Chicago urban school during a period of intense activity. 


260 pages forthcoming May 37s. 6d. 


Published: 
George Herbert Mead on Social Psychology 
SELECTED PAPERS, EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ANSELM STRAUSS Cloth 67s. Paper 21s. 
William F. Ogburn on Culture and Social Change 
SELECTED PAPERS, EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
OTIS DUDLEY DUNCAN Cloth 56s. Paper 21s. 
Louis Wirth on Cities and Social Life 
SELECTED PAPERS, EDITED AND WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
ALBERT J. REISS, JR. Cloth 56s. Paper 21s. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
London and Chicago 





Introducing a new series 


LIBRARY OF SOCIAL WORK 


General Editor: Noel Timms 
Lecturer in Social Science and Administration, L.S.E. 


This new series is designed to meet the needs of students following courses of training for 
Social Work. In recent years the number and kinds of training in Britain have increased 
in an unprecedented way. But there has been no corresponding increase in the supply of 
text-books to cover the growing differentiation of subject matter or to respond to the 
growing spirit of enthusiastic but critical enquiry into the range of subjects relevant to 
social work. The Library of Social Work will consist of short texts designed to introduce 
the student to the main features of each topic of enquiry, to the significant theoretical 
contributions so far made to its understanding, and to some of the outstanding problems. 
Each volume will suggest ways in which the student might continue his work by further 
reading. All volumes, paperback 7s. 6d, Library edition 15s. First volumes are listed below. 


Sociology and Social Work 


PETER LEONARD 


The Student and Supervision in Social Work Education 
PRISCILLA YOUNG 


An Introduction to Administration for Social Workers 
JOYCE WARHAM 


Social Work with the Mentally Subnormal 


F. JOAN TODD 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


Copyright © 1967 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd 
Printed in Great Britian by Butler & Tanner Ltd, Frome and London 
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PUBLISHERS 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 
A MODERN APPROACH 


Edited by Howard S. Becker, Northwestern 
University 

Fourteen important and pressing public issues 
are analysed from the sociological viewpoint, 
each by a distinguished social scientist. 
Particular emphasis is placed on the point 
that the existence of a problem, and its 
character, depend on the defin:tion given to 
it by relevant groups of people involved. 
Included are chapters on Delinquency and 
Crime, Mental Illness, Race Relations, Age- 
ing, Community Organization, Problems of 
New Nations, and other problems facing the 


world today. 
770 pages, 72s. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
A BOOK OF READINGS 


Edited by R. Giallombardo, New York 
University 

Fifty-two selected readings by distinguished 
scholars in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
Emphasizes articles that offer important 
research contributions, or that provide 
valuable theoretical analyses and detailed 
descriptive studies. Designed for use in 
undergraduate and graduate courses. 


565 pages, 70s. (cloth) 40s. (paper) 


A SOCIOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 
FOR PATIENT CARE 


Edited by Jeanette Folta and Edith Deck, 
University of California Medical Center, San 
Francisco 


Designed to introduce the student of nursing 
to the scope of her professton—from con- 
cepts of culture and society through some of 
the major social movements that influence 
patients and professionals, to the influence 
of the family structure on the individual, 
socialization, patienthood, and other socio- 
logical aspects of health and illness. Includes 
selected readings from a variety of sources in 
the social and behavioural sciences, aug- 
mented by introductory and discussion 
articles for each section of the book, written 
by the editors. 


418 pages, 64s. (cloth) 38s. (paper) 


SOCIAL CLASS AND THE URBAN 
SCHOOL: 


THE IMPACT OF PUPIL BACKGROUND ON 
TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 


ByR E. Herriott, The Florida State University, 
and Nancy St. John, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education 
The impact of the social class composition of 
urban schools on the characteristics, attitudes, 
and behaviour of their teachers and principals 
is studied through a systematic analysis of 
data from a national sample of 490 schools in 
41 Jarge American cities. Schools of high, 
moderately high, moderately low, and low 
pupil social class composition are contrasted. 
The book ts distinguished by extremely lucid 
graphical and tabular materials. 

289 pages, 60s. 
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Lawyers and 
the Courts 


BRIAN ABEL-SMITH & 
ROBERT STEVENS 


t. . . remarkable body of evidence 
and authority brought together 
in a scholarly and entertaining 
book which will undoubtedly 
come to be regarded as the most 
important study of the legal 
system, and in particular of the 
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Political sociology, social anthropology and 
the study of new nationst 


Within the recent past a social anthropologist preparing for field 
research in an Asian, African or Latin American country could expect 
to become a ‘monopolist’: who else was interested in such far-away 
places? Compatriot social scientists—economists, sociologists, political 
scientists or psychologists—studied their own or neighbouring 
societies, so that the rest of the world could comfortably be claimed by 
the anthropologist. ‘Those days have, of course, ended abruptly. The 
dramatic post-war emergence of new nations, the world-wide concern 
for ‘development’, the revived comparative emphasis in other social 
science disciplines—for all of these reasons (as well as others) the non- 
Western world has become a research arena for members of many 
disciplines. The anthropologist who now goes to study a community 
or region in West Africa or Uttar Pradesh is likely to find that an 
economist is already writing a study, a political scientist is interview- 
ing in the field; and a psychologist is applying for foundation support. 

This is an intellectual development of some promise. It may lead, . 
for example, to fresh attempts at General Theory, or to more modest 
efforts in cross-discipline research. In this article I wish to explore 
one edge of this recent convergence: the mutual relevance of studies 
in social anthropology and political sociology. Political sociologists, or 
those political scientists who conceive their task to be the comparative 
empirical study of role systems defined as ‘political’, hold an especially 
prominent place in the general expansion of social science interests.* 
In such volumes as Almond and Coleman’s The Politics of Develop- 
ıng Areas, Clifford Geertz’s Old Societies and New States, the MIT 
Indonesian studies, and in what are probably countless journal 
articles, both anthropologists and political sociologists have lately 
* Alex Weingrod B.A. M.A. PH.D. (University of Chicago) Associate Professor of 
Anthropology, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. Previously at the University 
of Minnesota and the Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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reported upon their studies of the ‘third world’. Members of the two 
disciplines now speak the same (non-English) language, contribute 
to one another’s volumes, teach in the same university departments, 
and often appear to be studying the same or related problems. The 
question I wish to ask is, what kind of dialogue has emerged from 
these studies? How useful an exchange has there been between, say, 
an anthropologist studying a Burmese village, and a political scientist 
who studies Burma’s national political parties? 

Having posed the general problem, let me indicate what I take to 
be the response. My own impression of this literature leads me to con- 
cur with Myron Weiner, the political sociologist, who concludes that 
there is a ‘growing gap between anthropological and sociological studies 
of politics’ (Wernher, 1964, p. 432).? These gaps arise, I suggest, from 
four basic contrasts: differences in scale, or the anthropologists’ 
emphasis upon local communities, and the political sociologists’ con- 
centration upon national systems or segments of systems; differences in 
perspective, or the contrasts between the anthropologists’ view from 
the peasant village, and the political scientists’ view from the national 
capital; differences in method, or the tendency to define problems in 
terms of traditional methodologies; and the general problem of com- 
munications lag, or the ways in which members of the two disciplines 
employ (or fail to use) concepts drawn from the others’ field. 

That these disparities exist should not be surprising; some of the 
gaps are to be expected. Yet examining the two fields may prove 
fruitful for future research and theory. The remaining portions of 
this article will therefore be devoted to discussing the gaps between 
the disciplines, and then suggesting some ways in which they may 
become narrowed. 


Il 


The contrasts in scale between studies in political sociology and social 
anthropology are rather as one might predict. Even a cursory examina- 
tion of recent’ studies by political sociologists will indicate the 
emphasis placed upon national political institutions. Thus Apter has 
studied national-level politics in Ghana and among the Buganda; 
Binder ‘studied national political institutions in Iran and Pakistan; 
Pye studied high-level politicians and administrators in Burma; 
Weiner observed national parties and interest groups in India; and 
La Palambara studied national interest groups in Italy.* These studies 
typically begin by first presenting a brief historic backdrop, followed 
by a general ‘structural-functional’ view of the relationships between 
political and other social institutions. The emphasis then turns 
quickly to what is clearly the heart of the research: a detailed analysis 
of some aspects of national political or governmental institutions. 
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Political parties, and especially political elites, typically become the 
main topics of interests. The actors are national figures—prime 
ministers, party leaders, key administrators—and the issues too are 
eminently national: conflicts within the elite, recruitment to elite 
positions, strategies adopted when dealing with tribal power blocs, 
the problems of forming lasting parliamentary coalitions, and so on. 
Not all studies have taken the nation as'the unit for study—some 
political sociologists describe community-level politics and others have 
analysed voting behaviour in large regions—and yet the major 
orientation has been to consider national political affairs.* 

The contrasts between national-level studies and research under- 
taken by social anthropologists are great. The emphasis in these latter 
studies is, as one expects, upon local communities, with only an 
occasional nod towards larger social units or institutions. To cite three 
recent examples from among many. Epstein analysed economic and 
political affairs in two Indian communities, Geertz studied economic 
organization in two Indonesian towns, and Nash studied villagers in 
Burma.’ In these studies the anthropologist continues to focus upon 
a relatively small town or village; the analysis of local politics may 
include reference to political parties, but more frequently it centres 
around village panchayat disputes or factional squabbles. To use 
Barnes’ phrase, it is ‘politics around the village pump’ that is being 
analysed (1959, p. 13). The main actors are local men, the issues 
disputed are local issues, and the theory governing the analysis goes 
only so far as to trace links between political organization and other 
facets of local organization. 

The gaps between these two kinds of studies are considerable: they 
are like trains on different tracks, each moving speedily away from the 
other. The issues facing the national elite are much different from 
those that confront village leaders. The implications of these issues 
are also much different: the choices made on the national level—to 
declare war, devaluate currency, merge with another party—are of a 
different significance from those made locally. The village is not the 
microcosm of the nation: it is not possible to infer the one from the 
other. Studying politics on the village level will not assist in under- 
standing how a nation is ruled, just as studying national-level politics 
will not reveal the mechanisms which underlie village politics. Thus 
it seems clear that the size and significance of the units being studied 
are of different scale, and that these differences inevitably lead to gaps 
between the two disciplines. 


HI 
Political sociologists are naturally attracted to the centres of national 


power—to parliaments, party caucuses or other high government 
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positions. The segment of the population they know best is the 
national elite: party leaders, cabinet ministers and so on. Anthro- 
pologists, on the other hand, are normally off ‘in the bush’, participat- 
ing in village rituals, interviewing the elders, observing the inter- 
actions between villagers and agricultural extension agents or 
tax collectors. It is the villagers that they know best. These dif- 
fering associations have had important implications: the differ- 
ences in perspective—the view from the national capital, or from 
the peasant village—is another source of the gap between the two 
disciplines. 

The contrasts that emerge may be illustrated by briefly describing 
two recent studies. David Apter’s Ghana in Transition is an excellent 
case in point. Apter’s interests in this study are far-ranging, and he 
has not limited himself to observing the urban-based elites: at several 
points he describes political issues in the countryside, as he seeks to 
relate local disputes to national questions. One of these cases, the 
Manya Krobo dispute, is described by Apter as follows. A tribal chief 
is challenged by the local leader of the dominant political party. The 
dispute revolves around the demand for local council elections. For 
the party leader, the election of a council would likely mark the end 
of the chief’s influence; knowing this, the chief resists. The issues are 
complex: electing a council means redrawing traditional boundaries, 
the land claims are themselves in dispute, various tribal groups are 
involved, and šo forth. An election is finally held, and the C.P.P. 
leadership wins handily. How does Apter interpret these events? ‘In 
the substance of political institutional transfer,’ he writes, ‘the 
achievement of new patterns of role limits and role definition within 
the normative and membership structure is indeed complex. Without 
it a reintegration of social life is impossible if the society is to maintain 
itself’ (1963, p. 264). 

What Apter seems to be saying is that national integration is in- 
compatible with traditional tribal authority, and’ that the latter had 
therefore best be broken. This view is, of course, precisely the one 
taken by the national elites: Apter stands in the local village setting, 
but like cabinet ministers or party leaders he examines the village 
from the perspective of the capital. There is, for example, little 
appreciation shown of the chiefs dilemmas, of legitimate local 
interests, or of alternative courses of action; it is rather the interests 
of the national elite that guides the analysis. I have no quarrel with 
this perspective, yet it has important consequences for the conclusions 
that are reached. 

This view may be contrasted with the analysis presented by Martin 
Southwold, the British social anthropologist, in his recent study of 
local Buganda chiefs. Entitled ‘Leadership, Authority and the Village 
Community’, Southwold’s main purpose is to examine the conflicts 
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in role faced by local chiefs in modernizing Buganda. The problem 
is posed as follows: ‘While he (the local chief) is responsible to his 
superiors, who control his appointment, and is obliged to carry out 
their commands, he cannot in fact do this without some cooperation 
from those he rules; and the systém provides little guarantee for such 
cooperation, but on the contrary, by sending down commands un- 
palatable to the people definitely tends to destroy cooperation’ (1964, 
p. 212). Previously armed with powerful coercive sanctions, the local 
chief has now become a minor civil servant, an underpaid, over- 
worked clerk. Faced with a multiplicity of new tasks, for none of 
which he is well trained, local chiefs are unable to perform their new 
roles with much success. In addition, the demands from above for 
greater efficiency and activity run counter to the villagers’ desire to 
be left alone: if the chief presses his villagers to repair the roads, 
diligently collects taxes and regularly announces new orders, he faces 
opposition from the villagers who wish to pursue their own interests. 
And yet Southwold concludes that the new system is able to cope 
with administrative problems—‘it has been exported to other parts 
of Uganda because of its efficiency’ (ibid., p. 251). The pressures 
upon the chiefs may be great, those recruited are not always well 
qualified—yet local councils meet, roads are repaired and messages 
communicated. 

Although these two studies begin at different points, both in effect 
ask the same question: what is the future of traditional authority 
systems within modernizing states? Their responses are, however, 
remarkably different. Adopting the elite view, Apter phrases his 
response in ‘either-or’ terms: either national integration or anarchy. 
Southwold, who looks out from the village, is able to show how- 
a traditional authority system becomes incorporated within new 
national institutions. To generalize from these two studies, the village 
view emphasizes diversity — each village is different, village chiefs are 
sometimes efficient and at other times corrupt—while the elite per- 
spective is more limited in alternatives. From the village level there 
may be many possible integrations, while at the national level the 
possibilities appear to be tragically few. 

A second general conclusion may also be drawn from these studies. 
To say that political sociologists and social anthropologists ask the 
same questions is only in part accurate. Since the two deal with 
differently scaled societies, their interpretations of change also 
frequently differ. Anthropologists who study peasant communities 
typically report upon the rapid pace of change: new agricultural 
techniques are adopted, new cultural styles imitated, new political 
interests articulated.* Reading these studies one is impressed with the 
great speed at which the countryside appears to be changing. The 
view from the capital is, once again, much different. From the 
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perspective of the national elite such changes may appear to be of only 
minor significance. The elite measures ‘change’ in terms of gross 
national product, the ousting of one party by another, or some dramatic 
break with earlier custom. In addition, political sociologists who em- 
ploy social-psychological theories typically define change in terms of 
personality reformations; for these analysts the adoption by villagers 
of modern techniques or their involvement in political parties is only 
of secondary significance, and they therefore see the countryside as 
traditional and slow to change.’ To summarize briefly, the mean- 
ing of ‘change’ will vary depending upon what is being measured, 
and since political sociologists and social anthropologists often use 
different measures their evaluations will differ. 


IV 


Anthropologists sometimes venture out from their local communities, 
and political sociologists also may become concerned with small group 
interactions. How are these new areas explored? How are traditional 
methodologies adapted to new tasks? 

Two recent studies cast light upon this problem: Myron Weiner’s 
Party Politics in India, and Fred Bailey’s Politics and Social Change: 
Orissa in 1959. Weiner’s book is addressed to the problem of frag- 
mentation in Indian political parties: why are there so many small 
opposition parties, and then why are the smaller parties unable to 
unite to form viable coalitions? Weiner begins his analysis in the 
traditional fashion—by tracing the backgrounds of top-rung party 
leaders—but he.soon turns to the less conventional question of inter- 
personal relations within the smaller parties. ‘These parties, he finds, 
mainly recruit their members from among young migrants who are 
dissociated from their traditional rural settings. By joining the party 
they establish new primary groups—indeed, Weiner believes that the 
parties ‘assume many of the funtions of the traditional joint family, 
caste system or village organization’ (1957, p. 238). Recruitment into 
the party also means recruitment into a faction: these parties are 
congeries of factions, assembled around and led by middle range local 
leaders. Relations between faction leaders and party members are 
particularly intense, so that the status of the party member is linked 
to the status of the faction leader: as the leader’s fortunes rise or fall, 
so too do those of his followers. 

With this analysis in mind the reader is invited to understand why 
the small opposition parties are unable to unite. A union between 
parties threatens the positions of the factional leaders, who therefore 
oppose merger; or, alternatively, should a ‘faction or party leader lose 
position within the party or government, his supporters will be eager 
to split and create a new party’ (ibid., p..240). Interpersonal relations 
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are thus seen to be the crucial variable in explaining Indian political 
party fragmentation.’ 

Weiner’s analysis is original, sophisticated and convincing. It is 
important to ask, however, how the data presented were assembled. 
Weiner interviewed members of the political elite, analysed Indian 
newspapers, attended party functions, and so on. He did not, though, 
study the party factions ‘at first hand’: he writes that ‘little informa- 
tion is available in India on either political party recruitment or 
party organization’, and that his conclusions regarding party fac- 
tionalism are therefore based upon impressionistic evidence (ibid., 
p. 230). I do not cite ‘this as criticism of Weiner, but rather to illus- 
trate how traditional methodology may determine and therefore 
restrict analysis. 

Bailey too writes about Indian politics, but his analysis differs 
markedly from that of Weiner. Bailey poses the interesting question 
of how local communities may be related to national elites, or how 
the village, constituency and state-wide ‘arenas’ form a single ‘socio- 
political system’ (1963, p. 223). Beginning in the village arena, the 
author contrasts voting patterns in two Orissa villages, and shows 
that one is more parochial than the other. Moving next to the con- 
stituency, he outlines how political machines operate in rural areas: 
the machines are an occasional welding together of ‘touters’, ‘brokers’, 
‘bosses’ and ‘politicians’ who join forces to win elections. At the third 
level, the state arena, the personnel change: they are the state elite, 
the large landowners, former rajs, Congress politicians, and so forth. 
Unlike the ‘touters’ or ‘bosses’ who make up the constituency per- 
sonnel, members of the state elite compose a more permanent group: 
‘these people interact with one another not merely by cooperating 
and competing for political ends. ‘They also know one another 
socially; they are drawn from a limited number of castes; and many 
of them are kinsmen’ (ibid., p. 228). 

‘How are these arenas linked? Bailey’s response to this problem is 
to seek connections ‘through interaction’ (ibid., p. 223). The bottom 
layer—the village—and the top layer—the state elite—are bounded 
groups whose members are linked by ‘multiplex’ ties. The middle 
layer, the constituency, encompasses more limited social relations: 
the political machines are neither ‘corporate groups’ nor ‘communi- 
ties’, but rather an occasional welding together of persons who share 
common interests. The constituency is, however, the meeting place 
of the two other arenas: it is here that each must come to terms with 
the other, here that the issues of state politics must be translated into 
the local idiom and vice versa. 

This is an important, pioneering study. It is instructive, once again, 
to ask how the data were collected. The villages were known to Bailey 
from previous field research; he had resided in them, and knew their 
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personnel well. Bailey studied the state elite by attending sessions of 
parliament, reading the local press, interviewing the politicians and 
so on. What is not clear, however, is how data regarding the con- 
stituencies were assembled: Bailey himself writes that ‘I did not 
succeed anywhere in tracing out what seemed to me to be a full and 
rounded picture of the local machine network’ (ibid., p. 151). Once 
again, traditional views have the effect of limiting field research. 

How have methodological issues influenced the research? Weiner’s 
analysis hinges upon the solidary character of the party factions. Yet 
Weiner, who is at home with elite activities and national events, can 
only speculate from afar on the nature of personal relations within 
the parties. For if parties are indeed such close knit groups, capable 
of replacing traditional family and caste allegiances, then they might 
better be studied ‘anthropologically’. Indeed, these groups appear to 
be prime examples of what Bailey (following Gluckman) calls ‘multi- 
plex’ social units, units amenable to detailed observation. At the same 
time, Bailey is unable to develop his analysis in a fully convincing 
manner. How the three arenas are linked through ‘interaction’ is 
never made clear. To say that the elite form a ‘group’ in no way 
clarifies how elite personnel may be linked to village and constituency 
in a ‘single sociopolitical system’. Bailey is at home with communities 
and groups, but he finds difficulty in studying the constituency, where 
the usual anthropological categories do not seem appropriate. In 
brief, by defining their problems in ways traditional to their disci- 
plines the two authors are unable to satisfactorily solve them. 


V 


Political sociologists have leaned heavily, upon sociological and an- 
thropological theories in formulating a comparative behavioural study 
of politics (Almond, 1960, p. 4). Personality theory, and especially 
psychiatric concepts, has also figured prominently. There is, there- 
fore, some common theoretical base that may underlie research in 
social anthropology and political sociology. Moreover, just as political 
sociology borrows from anthropological theory, anthropologists inter- 
ested in politics might be expected to incorporate research findings 
from political sociology into their own studies. How useful has this 
interchange been? 

Even though members of the two disciplines often employ the same 
concepts, there is evidence of a ‘lag’ in communications between 
them: more specifically, some of the theories which guide research in 
` political sociology seem to be somewhat dated and out of focus. 
Several illustrations may make this point clear. Following Almond, 
political sociologists have tended to adopt a ‘functional model’. What 
this means is that political institutions are to be studied as they relate 
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-to other aspects of social life (Almond, 1960, p. g). Thus, for example, 
in order to understand the ‘rule applying’ institutions of some com- 
plex society a researcher will first have to understand the ‘political 
socialization function’; this necessitates understanding how attitudes 
and values are transmitted within such groups as the ‘family, church, 
peer group, community, school, work group, voluntary association, 
media of communication, political parties, and governmental institu- 
tions’ (Almond, 1960, p. 28). Such a definition obviously confronts 
the researcher with enormous tasks: the problems are fascinating, but 
how can they be dealt with, and particularly since they only form the 
backdrop to the main issues? La Palambara’s recent study of the 
Italian bureaucracy is a case in point. Having adopted a ‘functional 
model’, La Palambara begins his analysis of interest groups and 
bureaucrats with a discussion of the Italian ‘political culture’. ‘The 
most general reference is made to Italian concepts of authority, the 
role of women, how authority roles are distributed within the family, 
and so on. It is assumed that these roles and attitudes are relevant to 
the analysis of bureaucrat—client relations that follows. Yet these 
links are never systematically explored, and the analysis of the 
‘political culture’ is itself highly abstract and generalized (La Palam- 
bara, 1964, pp. 63-8). 

What emerges from these studies is a kind of ‘Malinowskian func- 
tionalism’: each institution is assumed to be related to all others, and 
all activities are seen to be interconnected; yet since the issues are so 
complex the researcher can only etch out the faintest lines of connec- 
tion. Most recent studies in social anthropology have tended away 
from an all-embracing functional view, and have sought more limited 
connections between diverse aspects of culture. Thus, while anthro- 
pologists have become more circumspect and cautious regarding func- 
tional theory, political sociologists have continued to follow an older 
model.” This isnot to say that the relationships between ‘politics’ and 
‘culture’ are insoluble or insignificant; it is rather to urge that they 
will not be resolved merely by enunciating ‘functionalism’. 

The problem of ‘lag’ may also be seen in the use of ‘personality and 
culture’ concepts in studies of political development. Pye’s Politics, 
Personality and Nation Building may serve as an illustration. Pye 
employs Erikson’s concept of ‘identity crisis’ as a tool for interpreting 
the difficulties Burmese politicians and administrators presumably 
have in developing large-scaled organizations (Pye, 1962, pp. 42-8). 
Identity crises are rooted in the disparities between traditional social- 
ization practices and later adult experience. The evidence presented 
regarding childhood socialization practices is drawn from several psy- 
chiatric studies, while the analysis of adult politicians is based upon 
Pye’s interviews. What emerges from this study are a series of broad, 
sweeping statements regarding ‘the Burmese family’ or ‘the Burmese 
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personality’—statements which are then presumed to be relevant for 
explaining the behaviour of adult politicians. This analysis follows 
what Wallace has called ‘the replication of uniformity’ model, accord- 
ing to which ‘the society may be regarded as culturally homogeneous 
and the individuals will be expected to share a uniform nuclear 
character’ (Wallace, 1961, p. 26). Yet one may surely ask whether so 
complex a society as Burma may be regarded as culturally homo- 
geneous: is it likely that there is a single Burmese pattern of socializa- 
tion? In these regards Pye’s study is reminiscent of the Kardiner— 
Linton—Benedict school of personality and culture of a generation 
earlier. His analysis favours the kind of sweeping, undifferentiated 
view that was in fashion at an early stage in these studies. While recent 
work by anthropologists has emphasized diversity and variety in 
cultural patterning, Pye’s study continues to follow an older, more 
simplistic model.” 

This discussion of a lag in communication has thus far focused 
upon political sociologists’ borrowing from anthropological theory. 
The question may also be reversed: how have anthropologists em- 

` ployed the research findings of political sociologists? 

Unlike the, political sociologists, who have made use of anthro- 
pological research, anthropologists studying political issues have in 
general failed to utilize the methods or research findings of political 
sociologists. The ‘lag’ here is more like a chasm—anthropologists 
studying politics in peasant villages or towns have not referred to 
recent advances in political sociology, nor have they adopted strategies 
developed by political sociologists. Several examples may be cited. 
Recent studies of political power in American communities have 
raised a number of key theoretical questions. Prominent among these 
is the question of the relationships between social stratification and 
political power:, are local communities dominated by a single power 
elite, as Hunter and others suggest, or, as Dahl and Polsby argue, is 
political power in local communities in the hands of different elite 
groups?’ Although these studies are based upon research in con- 
temporary American communities, they surely have relevance for 
studying the political process in Nigerian or Indian communities. 
Following Dahl’s lead, the anthropologist may wish to discover, for 
example, whether the locale he studies is governed by such mechan- 
isms as ‘covert integration by Economic Notables, an executive- 
centred “grand coalition of coalitions’, a coalition of chieftains, 
independent sovereigniies with spheres of influence, (or) ritual 
sovereignties fighting it out’ (Dahl, 1961, p. 185). Whether or not these 
particular categories are appropriate, the general questions raised are 
of major importance. In addition, anthropologists may also profit 
from the political sociologists’ analysis of voting behaviour, as well as 
their wudesireat use of sampling techniques.” A continued failure to 
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make use of these advances can only operate to the disadvantage of 
research in social antħropology. 


VI ` 


What general conclusions may be drawn from these comparisons? 

That there are gaps between the two disciplines is to be expected. 
My object in considering the two fields of study has not been to. 
suggest that political sociologists should become social anthropolo- 
gists, or vice versa. The present division of labour, has, in fact, provided 
some useful complementary results: the Weiner and Bailey studies of 
India present interesting contrasts regarding Indian politics in town 
and country, just as reading both Apter’s and Faller’s studies of 
Buganda provides a useful complementary view of historical and 
contemporary political processes in a modernizing nation.’ Increas- 
ing the number of such studies will by itself provide a rich bounty. 
Moreover, the use of common concepts and theory means that the 
two disciplines may be able to conduct a fertile exchange. The ‘com- 
munications lag’ may therefore become speedily closed—there is 
room for a mutual critique of theory. 

In addition, there are as yet unexplored areas of common relevance 
between the two disciplines, and considering them further may lead 
to a richer dialogue. One such zone is the oft-voiced interest of anthro- 
pologists in ‘getting beyond the village’. Anthropologists have for 
some time now been urging one another to extend inquiry beyond 
the local community.* For certain purposes the peasant village does 
not seem to be the appropriate unit of study; one rather needs to 
study the community in regard to its larger social contexts. Such 
terms as ‘brokers’, ‘patrons’, ‘hinge groups’ or ‘intermediate societies’ 
have been used to identify this newer interest—an interest in cate- 
gories or groups of persons that stand between local communities and 
larger regions or nations. These are the groups that Bailey sought to 
explore in studying the ‘constituency arena’, and that Redfield, Wolf, 
Geertz and others have seen as crucial for understanding social trans- 
actions in local communities.” Exploring the networks of relations 
outside the community inevitably means examining political parties 
and government agencies: in new nations these are surely some of 
the most vital links. As these topics become more fully explored— 
Anthony. Leeds’ recent discussion of Brazilian elites may be a step 
in this direction—social anthropologists and political sociologists will 
have more than a language in common.’* This intersection may 
become especially fruitful. 

To explore these new areas, however, it will not be sufficient for 
anthropologists to define problems in terms of traditional methods. 
One wishes to investigate problems because of their relevance and 
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interest—not because they can be studied by means of participant 
observation. By this J do not mean that political parties and elite 
groups are not amenable to study by such techniques; this strategy 
may, in fact, prove especially appropriate. At the same time, though, 
broad scale historical studies and survey research is often called for 
in studying the ‘contexts of local communities. As Freedman has 
recently shown, community studies are unable to expose those social 
forces which have a major impact upon a community; communities 
are better understood as part of a broader economic-political setting, 
and the entire context must therefore be studied.” Survey tech- 
niques, such as those used by Mitchell in studying urban African 
communities, are also needed in order to lend wider relevance to 
the anthropologist’s observations.** Anthropologists are being led to 
larger, more complex aggregates, to persons linked with one another 
by interest rather than by kinship and residence, and they must 
therefore adopt methods and concepts appropriate to those situations. 


Notes 


1. Gabriel Almond, one of the 
leaders in this movement, describes 
political sociology in the following 
way: “To find concepts and categories 
appropriate for the comparison of poli- 
tical systems . . . we have had to turn 
to sociological and anthropological 
theory. ... [This] reflects an underlying 
drift towards a new and coherent way 
of thinking about and studying politics 
. that is implied in such slogans as “the 

behavioural approach”’ (Almond, 
1960, Pp. 3-4). 

2. Weiner believes that the gaps arise 
from studying societies of different size 
and complexity, and also from the an- 

‘thropologists’ reliance on participant 
observation in contrast to the political 
sociologists’ use of survey techniques. 
See Weiner, 1964, p. 432. 

3. See D. Apter, Ghana in Transi- 
tion, and The Political Kingdom in 
Uganda; L. Binder, Religion and Poli- 
tics in Pakistan, and Iran: Political De- 
velopment in a Changing Society; L. 
Pye, Politics, Personality and Nation 
Building; J. La Palambara, Interest 
Groups in Italian Politics; M. Weiner, 
Political Parties in India and The 
Politics of Scarcity. 
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4. For example, Retzlaff studied vil- 
lage government in India, and Dull has 
studied local Japanese politics. 

5. See T. S. Epstein, Economic De- 
velopment and Social Change in South 
India; C. Geertz, Peddlers and Princes; 
M. Nash, The Golden Road to 
Modernity. 

6. See, among others, Fallers, The 
King’s Men; Nash, Machine Age Maya; 
A. Epstein, Politics in an Urban Afri- 
can Community. 

4. Pye’s study of Burma and Ban- 
field’s book on a South Italian village 
are good examples. Both authors be- 
lieve that significant changes cannot 
take place until fundamental values 
become changed; since values are by 
definition slow-changing they are 
deeply pessimistic regarding the possi- 
bilities of rural reform. See Pye, Poli- 
tics, Personality and Nation Building; 
and Banfield, The Moral Basis of a 
Backward Society. 

8. Weiner also cites other factors in 
explaining the minority parties’ in- 
ability to unite. For example, he writes 
that the parties have ambivalent feel- 
ings regarding political power, they are 
divided by ideology, and they may be 
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unprepared for the responsibilities of 
political control. His more sociological 
analysis regarding interpersonal rela- 
tions is given greater prominence, how- 
ever. 

g. Evans Pritchard’s The Nuer, 
makes cautious use of functional 
theory. See also E. R. Leach, Pul Eliya: 
A Village in Ceylon. 

10. For a general criticism of this 
view see Wallace’s “The Cultural Dis- 
tribution of Personality Characteris- 
tics’ in his Culture and Personality. 

11. F. Hunter, Community Power 
Structure; Robert Dahl, Who Gov- 
erns?; and Nelson Polsby, Community 
Power and Political Theory. 

12. For useful reviews of this topic 
see Samuel Eldersveld’s “Theory and 
Method in Voting Behavior Research’, 
Journal of Politics, 1951; and R. Retz- 
laff, ‘The Use of Aggregate Data in 
Comparative Political Analysis’, Jour- 
nal of Politics, 1965. 

13. Apter and Fallers cooperated on 
some of this work. See Fallers, The 
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The university seminar and the primal horde 
A study of formal behaviour 


In this paper I hope to show that the myth of the Primal Horde is of 
use in that it: 


1 helps to account for behaviour that is observable at formal 

meetings, 

2 sheds some light on the earlier socialization process (and by this _ 

. I do not just mean that the oedipal situation is a repetition in 

miniature of an earlier social event), and 

3 can give us some insight into the operation of wider social 

groupings. 
This obviously is a formidable task, beyond the scope of any one 
paper. All I can really do here is to show some of the implications of 
the approach I am suggesting. 

I shall spend most of this paper dealing with the first and I do hope 
the most illuminating of the problems I have set myself—a discussion 
of what occurs in small-scale ritualized meetings. I shall here discuss 
the university seminar of the formal kind where there is a chairman 
and sometimes a vote of thanks. I shall hope to show that the myth 
of the Primal Horde not merely explains what goes on but can even 
be said to describe to some extent behaviour at such meetings. Later 
in the paper I shall extend the implications of this approach to the 
second and third headings mentioned above: I shall also attempt to 
show how the ideas first used in the context of the university seminar 
can be (arguably) applied to formal settings that are apparently very 
different—namely those of the military parade and the religious 
service. But first, the myth. 


Freud postulated the ‘scientific myth’ of the Primal Horde to 
account for the birth of society—and a good deal else besides. 
Reduced to its essentials this myth assumes that there existed a pre- 
social era when living in groups was wholly dominated by a virile and 
aggressive male. This male, usually called by Freud ‘the father’, kept 
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all the women—or all the women he wanted—to himself, and forced 
out all competing males to the fringes of the encampment. This male 
would eventually weaken and die; he would then be replaced by a 
younger man whose outstanding physical strength—and presumably 
sexual desires—encouraged him to usurp the now vacant seat of 
power. 

This state of affairs, wherein the only relief from gloom was pro- 
vided by the camaraderie of those who concurred in their hatred of 
the father, continued until an occasion arose when there was no clear 
successor to the now ailing leader. The old father was on the wane 
and was in due course killed but none of his potential successors was 
powerful enough to impose his will upon the rest. A stalemate was 
reached. It was out of this stalemate, Freud contends, that society was 
born. The sons, willy-nilly, came to an accommodation amongst them- 
selves. ‘They agreed on what might be called a ‘social contract’—that 
each would renounce his (in any event untenable) claim to succession 
and would in return receive the renunciation of others. This ‘social 
contract’ in Freud’s view was the beginning of ‘law’, ‘morality’, ‘jus- 
tice’ and much else besides. 

The surviving sons were bound together by the memory of a 
common triumph and a common guilt. Their complex attitude to the 
father—one of simultaneous triumph and remorse—was symbolized 
in the commemorative totem meal. In the totem meal the death of the 
father, represented by some sacrificial animal, was re-enacted and the 
father was slain anew. But if the triumph was repeated so was the 
expiation, for the ceremony was ostensibly an atonement. The animal 
that was slain was held in honour and his venerable body, once eaten, 
not only enhanced those who participated in the feast, but also bound 
them together in deed. They became in Freud’s term, ‘commens- 
ables’: in partaking of the same flesh, they became one substance and 
one kin. A common reverence for an object of common hatred, a 
common atonement for an act of common guilt lie with Freud at the 
very basis of the social contract that is social living. 

The ‘scientific myth’ of the Primal Horde does not end there. At 
a later stage, Freud argues, the ‘longing for the father’ led to the 
transformation of the totem animal into a human god—a god that 
was held to preside over his own totem feast. This god marked a 
development over the original totem animal in two senses. He was 
seen to be benevolent—for the anger once felt towards the power 
of the father had now abated—and, secondly, he was seen as himself 
responsible for the totem meal. This latter is a development of some 
importance—god, who, it will be remembered, in his earlier form as 
the ‘father’ was seen as the victim, was now believed to himself exact 
the totem sacrifice. The responsibility for killing the animal/god 
and erstwhile father was his. The sons could now claim that in 
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expressing their aversion and in killing the father/god anew, they 
were but doing what the father /god himself demanded. The ultimate 
act of aggression became an act of homage. 

So much for the ‘scientific myth’ of the Primal Horde. Now I am 
not arguing here that such a Horde ever existed. Whether or not such 
a Horde ever did exist (or does now in monkey or other societies) is, 
for my purposes, quite irrelevant. What I am claiming is that this 
myth has two explanatory features of enormous potency, of sufficient 
potency, indeed, to account in some measure for that civilized anti- 
thesis of primitive relationships—ritual and protocol. 

The first of these explanatory features implicit in the story of the 
Primal Horde is the assumption that power is anterior to and indeed 
the begetter of morality. The earlier state of society was a non-moral 
state in which society was ruled by force and force alone. Further, 
it was out of a force stalemate that morality arose—for each accepted 
the ‘rights’ of the others only because he was unable to replace the 
father. As Freud somewhat drily put it in a footnote (p. 143°), ‘Failure 
is far more propitious for a moral reaction than satisfaction.’ The 
myth of the Primal Horde asserts very clearly that jealousy is at the 
root of our desire for justice. 

The second useful explanatory feature of the myth is that the 
‘primitive’ state of man is one in which society (if it can be called 
that) is polarized around a ‘leader’ or father. Man, as Freud stressed, 
is a horde, not a herd animal. In the beginning was the father. But 
even when the father was destroyed, he could not be escaped—he 
returned, first as the totem animal and later as a god. He returned, 
because, despite the hatred of the sons, he was still needed by them. 
Indeed, it was out of the collusion of those who hoped to regain their 
lost father and who relied upon one another for the atonement of a 
guilt they could not disavow, that a ‘group’ was born. Thus was the 
pattern set. With Freud, indeed, there is an imbalance at the basis 
of all groups, for all groups need—for the maintenance of any ‘group’ 
life—the perpetuation of an authority that each one, as an individual, 
secretly resents. 

This basic imbalance is, actually, greater even than might be in- 
ferred from what has been said so far, for in a later work, Group 
Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. Freud argued that it is not 
sufficient for the leader, around which the group must be polarized, 
to be dead, a totem animal, or even a god—he must be human and 
alive. But if he is alive, how then can he be tolerated? Without such 
a leader, the group—-any group—would break apart; with such a 
leader, flaunting his power and privilege, life is surely intolerable. 

I have discussed this point, which in my view has not been ade- 
quately explicated, elsewhere? and I will not go into any great detail 
here. However something must be said since I will use the argument 
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later on. Suffice it to say that I accept the instability of the Freudian 
position and that it seems to me that the leader must, in order to 
meet these quite contrary demands made upon him, namely simul- 
taneous existence and non-existence, be the same and yet different 
from those he leads. He must be the same or his existence cannot be 
tolerated (‘Why should you be superior to me?’), he must be different 
or his preferment cannot be justified (‘Why should you—if you are 
the same as me—be preferred to me?’). 

But how can this Janus-like stance come about? It could only do so, 
at least by my argument, if a third party—I have called it the 
‘Authority —be invoked, that is ta once superior to the leader (and 
so forces him down into the position of a fellow group member) and 
yet has a special relationship to the leader—and thus raises him above 
the ruck of his common followers. This ‘Authority’ is, in my view, 
some sort of moral criterion that validates the pretensions of a chosen 
individual—that endows with ‘rights’ he who is essentially ‘no better 
than’ those over whom he must lead. Thus the moral ‘Authority’ of 
divinely sanctioned primogeniture, for instance, will legitimate the 
preferment of individual A and validate the inferiority of individual 
B—individuals who, before the ‘Authority’ has been invoked are 
equal. A king must be a fellow mortal (i.e. the equal of others) 
somehow preferred by that Authority God (and so rendered superior 
to others). ‘The leader is tolerated provided he is raised by an outside 
source, provided he meets an external yardstick. 

For this work, of course, the Authority must be ‘believed in’ by 
those concerned. God may legitimate the relative positions of king 
and subject—but only to those who believe in God. This third party 
is an article of faith—and whence the faith? Whence the belief that 
unites? This I hope to deal with later in the paper. 

So much for the apparatus of Freudian theory—pure and what 
might be called (in the case of my additions) applied. I must now 
attempt to show how such a myth can be of use. 


I will begin with the University Seminar. The University Seminar 
(and the reader should remember I am concerned with the formal 
seminar where there is a chairman and sometimes a vote of thanks) 
can usefully be seen as a Primal Horde. The leader is the speaker, 
the followers are the audience. As in the Primal Horde, every member 
of the audience wishes to dispossess the speaker and become the 
speaker himself. In this wish he is of course restrained by twin fears 
—fears of retaliation from the speaker if he attacks the speaker and 
of the revenge of his fellow members in the audience is he shows any 
likelihood of succeeding. For they, too, it must be remembered, would 
like to succeed—they too would like the power and the women that 
are the fruits of ascendancy. I shall try to illustrate-this contention 
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by discussing one of the few areas in which there is any measure of 
choice left to the audience—that of where people sit. : 

Of course the language of power and the fruits of victory have 
changed. It is in belief not force that power resides; derision has 
replaced muscle as the agent of humiliation (‘You are not taken in by 
that nonsense, are your’, ‘You are surely not so naive as to assume . . . ?’) 
and, further, I need not remind the reader that the rewards of success 
are not sexual—not, at least, at any meetings at which I have ever 
spoken—but exhibitionistic. An intellectual rather than a sexual 
potency is flaunted before the multitude. 

Still a similarity remains—in each case, each is the enemy of all. 
It is because each is frightened both of the leader and of his fellows 
that no one will sit in front. No one will sit in front since each is 
afraid that his hatred and envy of the speaker will take possession of 
him and that he will literally lose his self control and attack the 
leader—this will, in turn, leave him open to retaliation by any secret 
powers the leader may have. Whether or not the leader indeed has 
any such powers the follower is not quite sure. There must be some- 
thing to him—even it is only the knack of being invited to speak at 
formal meetings. Indeed the follower is enormously ambivalent to 
the speaker. He cannot tolerate (and of course the closer to the 
follower’s particular expertise the speaker approaches, the more will 
this apply) the thought that the speaker has been rightly called on to 
talk—-for this but underlines the follower’s own inferiority. But, at 
the same time, he is frightened that if he press his derision too far, 
he will miss something that a fellow—and now rival—may pick 
up. This would not do at all—better the leader you know than a 
replacement from amongst those who were erstwhile no better than 
yourself. Indeed one of the major reasons why the leader, when all is 
said and done, is usually allowed to remain in the seat of his pre- 
tensions is that he is so useful to each follower in the threat he 
imposes on everyone else. If the speaker really can speak with 
authority, this at least acts as a check on those fellow members of the 
audience who might, in a free for all, get ahead. Better not start a 
race if one is not sure of winning. 

Let us then take the speaker seriously. Let us see what he has to 
say and incorporate it into ourselves that we may gain from our 
attendance and indeed become so learned that we may one day sup- 
plant a leader who now has no further intellectual pleasures to 
despoil. Alas, here too there are difficulties. For, if we take the speaker 
too seriously, there is the further danger that this too will lead to 
derision and attack from another quarter—from our fellow followers. 
After all, the leader of the seminar, unlike that of the Primal Horde, 
is very much a temporary leader and very much on sufferance. How 
can we be so weak that our reserves of doubt are so easily overcome? 
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This is the dilemma that every member of the audience must face— 
should he or should he not take the speaker seriously? Putting it in 
the bluntest possible terms—will giving credence to the speaker 
increase or decrease his own chances of being asked to speak on a 
subsequent occasion? It is a measure of the difficulty of his position 
that he may find positively rewarding the approval of the speaker by 
others! At least it would assure him that there was something there 
to capture for himself and to deny to others; at least, then, he would 
be saved from the tawdry resort of standing alert before mangers 
~ hoping that the desires of other dogs would reassure him that he had 
something to lose. 

This further source of concern—the fellow members of the 
audience—gives us another good reason for not sitting in front. For 
the way out of our dilemma is the classic expediency of scapegoating. 
If we wish to believe and yet are afraid our credulity will but under- 
line our naivety then what we must do is clearly—attack the naivety 
of others. We must cut the Gordian knot and pour scorn on what 
others may attain. We must stand aside and deride both speaker and 
listener alike. There are no flies on the intellectual wide boy, he 
enjoys the boredom of those who have achieved cynicism. There is 
nothing new in what he hears—it can all be subsumed under second- 
hand, shopworn categories. Since each member of the audience has 
these feelings to some extent, each fears—rightly—that the others 
have as well. Consensus is a luxury of civilization, those who return 
to the jungle of derision must expect attack on all sides. All the more 
reason then for not sitting in front—for not risking retaliation from 
the speaker and derision from one’s fellows. How much better to join 
the Doubting Thomases, who—once they have turned up—take up 
their defensive /aggressive positions along the back, round the sides, 
and, best of all, near an exit. From there, of course, they can pour 
scorn upon the speaker and gullible alike, and, by the barbed tones 
of their ostensibly polite questions reveal their superiority to those to 
whom alas! they cannot remain indifferent. 

So much for sitting and (to some extent) questions—one of the few 
areas where animosity and hope can still be observed. Most of the 
speaker’s—and the follower’s—behaviour has been so encroached 
upon by ritual that it does not readily lend itself to interpretation in 
terms of a pre-moral power conflict. However, this development need 
not delay us too much, for as Freud stressed, ritual itself can be seen 
as the result of ambivalence—it both enhances and restricts. The 
leader of the ceremonial group—the Queen at the coronation, for 
instance, or the priest at mass—are clearly surrounded by some quasi- 
magical aura and yet they are simultaneously wholly emasculated, in 
that their behaviour is rendered totally predictable. What I shall do 
now is to take the forms of behaviour that are required of a speaker 
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at a seminar and show how the assumption of an underlying Primal 
Horde can account for the development of ritual in this particular 
instance. I shall begin by simply describing the behaviour required 
of the speaker: later I shall discuss to some extent this behaviour in 
terms of the Primal Horde. 

The speaker must read his paper and the speaker must quote his 
sources. Surely, it might be thought, these are perfectly reasonable 
demands. And yet, reasonable or not, what is the effect? The effect 
of the first is the elimination of the speaker as a human being and 
the effect of the second is his intellectual castration. 

Nothing, in my view, is more likely to reduce one to anonymity 
than the recital of a predetermined text; those who do things by 
numbers cannot do things by impulse and by this expedient of 
reading a prepared script, „the discourse is deprived of any of the 
dangers associated with spontaneity. This, of course, is the very 
essence of ritual—ritual allows us to see it coming. Again, what could 
be more reasonable than that the speaker be required to state his 
sources and evidence? But, reasonable or not, what could more 
effectively render him neutral as an intellectual force? The speaker 
is reduced to the level of saying, ‘Look, its not me saying this, it is 
someone else—its the data, Pavlov, Freud on the Primal Horde.’ In 
a very real sense, the speaker—who is listened to for what he has to 
say—is only tolerated.because his words are not his own, because— 
ultimate absurdity—it has been said before. 

But this is just the beginning of the ritual demands—demands that 
in the end result in outright humiliation. The speaker must go 
further than this. Not only must he consent to the abrogation of his 
individual assertion and spontaneity, he must roundly declare his 
delight at the role he is enjoined to take. This surely is humiliation 
and no less, for it is difficult to see what greater coercion anyone can 
exercise upon another than the coercion of required gratification— 
‘You will do it and like it? And yet this and more is demanded of a 
speaker. The speaker is expected to grovel. He must stress what an 
‘honour’ it is for one so ‘unworthy’ as he to be called upon to speak; 
how really it is not for him to address this distinguished audience 
where there are so many on all sides so much better informed, so 
much more intelligent and downright deserving than he is. For a 
speaker frankly to declare his dislike of the occasion and the audience is 
to commit a social outrage not unlike that of taking his trousers down. 

Can propitiation be taken further? The answer is ‘Yes’—for this 
is not the end of the road and by a final twist of the knife, and by 
what one would really have thought a gratuitous and redundant 
cruelty, the speaker is then not allowed to address the meeting at all 
—he is expected to address all remarks to the chair. Eminent and 
distinguished though the speaker may be, yet he is reduced to nothing 
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before the infinitely greater distinction and eminence of the chair- 
man. At one blow the speaker is forced into equality with the 
members of his audience. He is ground down, he ceases to ‘figure’ 
as the Gestaltists say. 

The speaker, then, to some extent, may be permitted to speak—but 
only provided he does not surprise, provided he does not speak for 
himself, provided he becomes qualitatively indistinguishable from 
those he addresses and provided he rejoices in his reduction to 
anonymity. 

Now it seems to me that these very onerous restrictions upon the 
speaker imply considerable underlying jealousy and resentment. 
‘Yes we will have you, but on our terms,’ the audience says. It is the 
pre-moral competition of all against all—that substratum to social 
living that the myth of the Primal Horde describes—that in my view 
accounts for this jealousy and resentment. But I have only been able 
to do this—to reconcile ordered ritual with an underlying battle of 
power—by introducing the notion of the chairman. This introduc- 
tion of the role of the chairman into the discussion introduces a factor 
that is different in kind from anything that has been said so far. For 
the chairman does not just restrain and restrict the speaker, he trans- 
mutes him. He renders him into a different form of clay—a clay that 
is indistinguishable from those he addresses. No device could con- 
ceivably do more to reduce the speaker to the same level—ontological 
and moral—as his audience. At the heart of the meeting lies the 
chairman, dumb and blind though he may be. ‘The remainder of this 
paper will be largely taken up with explicating this phenomenon. 


For phenomenon it certainly is—the office of chairman is a mass of 
contradictions. He is the source cf ontological validity and moral 
good, he is omnipresent and all pervasive—and yet in a sense he is 
impotent and, indeed, does not exist at all. The chairman is the only 
one who counts, his is the only approval that has any real validity. 
We all speak by permission of the chairman (‘Mr. Chairman, if you 
will permit me to remark .. .’), and it is because the chairman has 
smiled that the speaker, feeling ‘honoured’, must recite his syco- 
phantic formulae (‘You can have no idea, Mr. Chairman, what a 
pleasure it is to address this distinguished gathering’). In a very real 
sense, he is the only one who is really ‘there’. All remarks must be 
addressed to the chair, he is the sole recipient of communication— 
leader and follower alike are but propitiators before this fount of 
moral good. 

And yet the chairman is impotent. His role is so prescribed that 
the role of the speaker, is, by comparison, the very acme of unlicensed 
spontaneity. Further, that ultimate honour we all seek—approval in 
the eyes of this august source—is the most freely available commodity 
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on the social market. What else can the chairman do—except smile 
and smile and be enchanted? But there is worse to come—he does 
not really exist—at least as a man. He is not a chairman, he is just a 
‘chair’ (‘All remarks must be addressed to the chair.’). Ideally he is 
not only seen and not heard—he is not seen at all. He may be in- 
carnate but he is a kind of incarnation of the disincarnate. He is a 
totem figure—he would be better up a pole. 

Can these contradictions—omnipotence and impotence, ultimate 
reality and non-existence—be reconciled? I believe they can and I 
shall now attempt to do so. Before doing so, though, I can hardly 
forebear to point out that the role of the chairman is a beautiful 
example of the ‘Authority’ or third force that I posited as necessary 
(provided the initial Freudian presuppositions were accepted of course) 
for the maintenance of stable group life. The ‘Authority’, I argued, 
resolves the dilemma that we need a leader for the existence of anyone 
favoured above us by the introduction of a third force above both 
leader and follower alike. And so it turns out here for the Authority 
of the chairman elevates the speaker above the others whilst stressing 
the essential similarity to the others. Before the chairman, the speaker 
is but a fellow participant—by his accolade does the speaker gain 
licence to speak. But what is this phenomenon, the ‘Authority’? I 
must now try to explicate this oddity—an oddity which lies at the 
heart, in my view, not just of formal meetings but of all formal social 
occasions. 

What is at once omnipotent and impotent? The answer is, of 
course, a foot rule. A foot rule is wholly passive but, once invoked, 
provides us with an answer of total finality. The same goes for any 
measure, criterion, law, or system of morality. All these-owe their 
very existence—i.e. their non-circularity in any specific context—to 
their independence of that which they are called upon to judge. 
Indeed a measure that did not have this total omnipotence within its 
restricted area, that is, that was itself influenced by what it measured, 
would be discarded—or, to say the least of it, be deemed unsatis- 
factory. 

So much for the first antinomy, what of the second—simultaneous 
existence and non-existence, can this be reconciled? The answer, of 
course, is an immediate ‘Yes’. The answer is a projection. We all of 
us live in a world of illusions and see reality where it is not. We invest 
women, music, the tenure of university positions—and chairmen, 
with illusory qualities. Indeed, what is a group but a collusive delu- 
sion—an agreement to accept the ‘same’ self-created fictions, a form 
of holding hands in the dark? 

Such a fiction is a chairman. He is the incarnation of a common 
illusion, an illusion that unites because it is held by leader and 
follower alike. But if this illusion is but an impotent yardstick—how 
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‘then can it unite? It can unite because the initiative for its use is 
given to one and all—there are none so humble that cannot appeal 
to morality, there are none so feeble that cannot point (in hope if 
not in expectation) to the rightness of an external fiat. 

It is because ‘being normal’ is a luxury that can be afforded by 
all that the therapy of the ‘chairman-authority’ can work. This 
third force will allow us to tolerate the existence of those ‘better, 
than ourselves’ simply because it permits each of us the illusion 
of himself being the chairman. Each of us can live through 
him, each can see the obedience of the others as an obedience to 
the self—the very passivity of the phenomenon allows each to gain 
his solitary victory. For solitary the victory must be—in a formal 
meeting no one exists but the chairman, each is alone in the 
presence of that which exalts those that revere. The explication of 
these points will, as I have said, take up the remainder of this paper. 
However, to do justice to them, I shall first have to make some- 
thing of a detour. A detour that will take us back to the Primal 
Horde. 


The reader will remember that after a while, the anger at the dead 
father abated and remorse for the deed and longing for the father 
returned. This longing for the father found expression in the totem 
meal--a corporate act of atonement that simultaneously reflected the 
reverence for and the hatred of the father. The father was killed 
anew, each became part of the father through eating him and yet 
each could celebrate the ceremony as an act of contrition. Indeed, as 
I have said, when the human God later developed out of the totem 
animal, the follower then claimed that the sacrifice was instigated at 
the God’s demands. Thus was the guilt of the follower appeased and 
thus did, to use Freud’s words, “The scene of the father’s vanquish- 
ment, of his greatest defeat . . . become the stuff for the representation ‘ 
of his supreme triumph.’ 

But who has really triumphed out of this transformation? Is it 
God, as Freud claims? or is it, as I shall assert, the worshipper? God 
may indeed rise again in triumph on the third day, but does not the 
worshipper gain as much if not more? What indeed has happened— 
to us who were oppressed and now believe? We have exchanged the 
arbitrary rule of an omnipotent bully—a bully that deprived us of 
all satisfactions—for an idealized, benevolent figure that cares for us 
in his infinite mercy, that allows us to participate in his holy sub- 
stance (literally) and that will even—if we allow him to—absolve us 
of any guilt we may feel. He will take upon himself the burden of 
his own sacrifice. What more indeed can the most sadistic of wor- 
shippers demand? 

What I am trying to do, the reader will remember, is to account 
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for the importance of the chairman — the position that I hold to be 
the pivot of group life. This is the position, I have claimed, that 
allows each to acquiesce in the presence of more potent others; and it 
does this because it gives to each the illusion of control over those 
others. Being moral, as I said, is a luxury that can be afforded by all. 
Now I believe that we can account for the importance of the central 
concept of the ‘Authority’ that the chairman exemplifies, if we return 
to the myth of the Primal Horde and see it not as a paradigm of 
public atonement, but rather as a model of private triumph. I have 
already tried to show that the subordinate may be triumphant, I 
must now try to show that the totem meal can be seen as a private 
rather than a public enactment. 

This may sound perverse for Freud stressed the social rather than 
the private consequences of the totem meal. The totem meal was in- 
deed the beginning of society (“The sacrificial feast was an occasion 
on which individuals rose joyously above their own interests and 
stressed the mutual dependence existing between one another and 
their god’).* It was out of this common enactment that they became 
kin—those that had eaten of the same body became one kind. I would 
not want to deny this, and yet it seems to be that in a very real sense 
we remain throughout the ceremony of the totem meal—or, indeed, 
any other, as men apart, each imprisoned in his solitary world of 
personal omnipotence. 

In ritual we are alone. In order to explicate this point I shall have 
to return once more to the myth of the Primal Horde, only this time 
to deal with it as an element in the psychological development of the 
individual, not of the race. Freud did something of the same thing 
when he used the myth as the original example of the oedipus 
complex, but I hope to use it in a slightly different way. 


In some ways the myth of the Primal Horde fits better into our private 
unconsciouses than it does into social prehistory. For there is an 
essential absurdity in the idea of the sons fearing the return of the 
father they have killed. Why atone when there can be no fear of 
revenge? But this absurdity on the reality level is, of course, perfectly 
in order at the phantasy level, and it is as such that I shall treat it here. 
It seems to me that we have all killed the king—that which inspired 
awe through the mystery it evoked—within ourselves—and we all, 
as a result, feel guilt. What indeed is guilt, in this instance, but the 
dread of a returning avenger? How then, can this guilt be evaded? 
how can the forces of internal revenge be palliated? Freud’s answer is 
clear on this point—through the totem meal as a corporate act of 
atonement. With Freud the totem meal is a public penance for a 
private act, for it is only in this way that the loneliness of the original 
guilt can be overcome. Freud quoted Robertson Smith here in saying 
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that the re-enactment of the deed, ‘Can only be justified when the 
whole clan bears responsibility for the deed’. (Shades of our law 
courts!) Now it seems to me that this is perfectly unexceptionable. 
In particular the implication (which I do not know if Freud himself 
followed up or not) that we are guilty because we are lonely and not 
that we are lonely because we are guilty, sheds a whole new light on 
our perception of man as a social being. Having said this, though, it 
still seems to me that there is no real social behaviour there, that we 
remain imprisoned within ourselves and act out our lives in the 
solitude of triumph. 

Why should ritual be therapeutic? Why should automatic be- 
haviour that is more reminsicent of the antheap than of any intelli- 
gent purposeful behaviour of which a human being is capable allow 
us to atone?, to be reunited with that which is deemed ‘significant’?— 
and as a result gain a moral and an ontological respectability? How 
` can such an enactment come to be deemed ‘good’ and ‘real’, a reflec- 
tion of a less transitory existence beyond the cave? This seems to me 
to be a quite astonishing thing about human beings—almost as 
astonishing as the fact that no one seems to be astonished by it. The 
force of ritual, of course, must lie in its predictability—but why should 
the predictable be so potent? Why, to put it at its most brutal, should 
time ‘honour’? The answer I am giving to this question—and this is 
the central point of the entire paper—is that where the other is pre- 
dictable, there can he be discounted. It is only the unanticipated that 
must be anticipated and where there is no need for such an anticipa- 
tion we can withdraw once more into the private worlds from which 
we first emerged. In ritual the acts of all—the leader and of the fellow 
followers—can be seen as acts of our own. And what is the drama 
in which we enact all parts? Who are the characters in whom we 
variously project ourselves? By this time the reader will have easily 
guessed that it is the re-enactment of the Primal Horde. 

The primal drama—a drama enacted within the solitude of our 
inner selves—is a drama in which, alone as we are, we must play all 
parts. This drama is one of power—in ritual we live through the 
leader and attain that power, and, simultaneously we live through 
the sons and suffer the indignity of defeat—a defeat that allows us 
to atone and propitiate the very god we have replaced. Thus can 
triumph be married to guilt—for, although the obedience of others 
can be seen as obedience to the self, it can simultaneously be seen as 
obedience of the self. 

This is the ultimate victory we all seek and it is this victory over 
ourselves that endows ritual transactions in our eyes with their aura 
of ‘significance’ and ‘morality’. These qualities are the imprimatur 
of our approval upon circumstance—we deem ‘significant’ and ‘good’ 
that which allows us to be truly ourselves—brutal, callous and alone. 
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For there is nothing pleasant about this morality. I am referring to 
what might be called the ‘morality of conformity’ that we adopt as 
absolutes from our parents: the morality that is based upon an ad- 
herence to an external standard. I am not referring to a morality 
(let us call it the ‘morality of concern’) that troubles itself with the 
feelings of others. There is nothing in the least pleasant about this 
‘morality of conformity’ —'baď is ‘unlike us’, the acknowledgement 
of ‘the other’ on his terms, not ours. We deem ‘moral’ in this sense 
where we can delude ourselves into believing we can control—and 
we can delude ourselves thus where one condition is met—where we 
can predict. This, to put it crudely, is why time ‘honours’. All we 
demand of others is that they too conform and so allow us to per- 
petuate the illusion of our solitary triumph. A great deal of the out- 
rage we feel against he who does not obey—the deviant—is but the 
petulance with which we attack those that call our unreal pretensions 
into doubt. 

And what are these pretensions but those of a brutal narcissism of 
a primal leader we all aspire to be? In a sense the more horrifying the 
brutalities we can predict, the greater the satisfaction we can feel, for 
it allows us an even greater vicarious triumph. To those to whom this 
assertion may sound somewhat implausible I would like to point out 
that the locus classicus of moral respectability—I mean, of course, 
God—was for long held to have (and may still be by some for all I 
know) as the main weapon in his war against evil, the institution of 
hell. Hell—whose brutalities are eternal and wholly self-justifying— 
was regarded as a moral institution. To say that, by comparison to the 
orthodox view of Hell, Auschwitz was a convalescent home, is to make 
the understatement of the year. 

I think that part of the confusion here lies in the confusion under- 
lying the word ‘power’—a confusion that has led, in my view, to end- 
less difficulty. A man may be powerful in two ways—he may have the 
fate of others in his hands, he can condemn to death or to imprison- 
ment, or—and this is quite different—he may be above the law. The 
latter is he who in my view has real power—he is the inheritor of the 
wilful and capricious primal father, it is he we would all like to be. 
But this leader is rejected—for he does not give his followers the 
illusion of control. Those that are beneath the law, however odious . 
they may be, can provide the comfort of this illusion to others. 
After all, the judge that condemns to death, the warder that flogs the 
prisoner, are, provided the legal niceties are observed, but carrying 
out the behest of those others that in anticipation of such a use of 
force have identified themselves with it before the event. What in- 
deed is the law, when all is said and done, but an apparatus that 
allows us to predict? 

Predictability is all—for it is the predictable that allows us the 
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illusion of control. We deem an act moral because others conform 
to it, Ritual, the subject of this paper, is but an extreme example of 
this phenomenon and so more highly charged with ‘significance’ 
and ‘moral’ worth, than more ‘mundane’—because less precise—pre- 
dictabilities, than more ‘trivial’—because more adventitious— even- 
tualities. l 

Thus, to return to our example, provided the speaker conforms to 
the requirements—reads his paper, quotes his sources, keeps his t’s 
tested and his chi’s squared, does not mention people like Freud—or 
does according to the audience—so will he be accepted. He will be 
accepted because he will spring no surprises and will allow each mem- 
ber of the audience the illusion that he himself is the speaker—and 
that the actual speaker is somehow just his spokesman. ‘The audience 
upon this will set the seal of its approval and feel that the cause of 
science has been vindicated anew. 


So far I have dealt with relationship of leader to follower, what I have 
not yet done is to discuss the relationship (at least in any adequate 
detail) of leader or follower to the all-embracing ‘Authority’. The 
problem is an important one for it is only within the framework of 
a predictable set of categories that the follower can use the public 
leader to win his private battles anew. 

The follower will believe the chairman because the speaker does. 
In accepting the validity of a code of those we fear and revere, we 
strike an immediate moral equality with them. This seems to me to 
be one of the main agencies of socialization—the child accepts not 
just the parent, but the parent’s super-ego. In so doing he gains con- 
trol over the parent, for he is identified with that which the parent 
fears. Those that accept the notion of God from their parents can 
invoke his wrath in return. Morality, to repeat, is a luxury that can 
be afforded by all. As stated right at the beginning of the paper (the 
second heading of the first paragraph), the myth of the Primal Horde, 
as well as telling us about formal meetings can give us an insight into 
earlier socialization. So much for the follower, or child. In believing 
in the chairman (or parent’s super-ego) he becomes not just the equal 
of the speaker (or parent) but his superior. 

But what of the speaker or leader—why should he conform? This 
is.a much more difficult question, and an answer to it would begin 
to take us away from such small scale events as the university seminar 
and lead us to the fringes of wider social rituals. The leader will con- 
form for he too is frightened. He too must propitiate his internal 
primal father. ‘The result is an ascending spiral that allows in due 
course an entire society to be absorbed into ritual and predictability. 
I shall very briefly comment on this extension as my last task—an 
extension that will justify to some extent the claim I made in the 
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third heading of the first paragraph, and give us a brief glimpse at 
what I hope are some of the wider implications of the thesis I have 
advanced here. 

The ascending nature of the legitimating nature of the hierarchy 
is beautifully seen in a military parade—here the same features of 
ritual and significance can be noted and here we can see tier after 
tier, level after level, each in turn subordinated. Even the Queen at 
the ‘Trooping of the Colour is seen saluting. Saluting what? The flag, 
presumably, or some abstraction that embodies an infinite regress. 
And oddly enough, in the military parade we can see the essentially 
moral egalitarianism and the enhancement of the meek that springs 
from participation in the hierarchical. For the meanest private can 
also identify himself with the flag and so in a profound sense become 
‘as good as’ the Queen—as good as the god he has consumed. We must 
first lose our souls that we may gain them. 

But is this in itself enough to explain the infinite regress into the 
evermore ‘significant’? Must leaders all feel guilt and so build justifi- 
catory authority around them? Surely certain situations must be more 
propitious for the development of the hierarchical than others and 
surely it must be those situations that raise simultaneously the great- 
est doubts in the minds of the leaders and the greatest needs and 
resentments in the hearts of the subordinates. The most ‘significant’ 
will, in the last resort, be the most punitive. 

The army is an authoritarian organization—each level is attacked 
by those above. ‘Thus each level needs at once the consolations of a 
yet higher level in order to curb those immediately above who perse- 
cute them and, simultaneously, they will feel the need to justify, in 
their own eyes, their own persecutions of those below. The sergeant 
will need to believe in the ‘spirit of the regiment’ to act simulta- 
neously as a moral protection against his officers (who must-not ‘let 
the side down’) and to give him the strength to be punitive in turn 
to the recruits (who also must not ‘let the side down’). 

All these points come out clearly in the last example I shall take 
—that of a religious ceremony. A religious ceremony strikingly con- 
firms all I have said about formal seminars—conformity is all, a com- 
munication is judged by its source rather than by its content, all is 
predictable, all is significant. In particular the religious service brings 
out the essential loneliness of the formal act. For although a religious 
ceremony is of its essence a social event (‘Where two or three are 
gathered together . . .’) yet is each alone wrapped in sole communion 
with his god. 

And God? God is the chairman of the religious ceremony. All 
remarks, as the reader well knows, are addressed to the altar. The 
leader is the priest, but he is frequently so predictable as to be often 
enough easily discounted. And God himself, cannot he be discounted? 
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After all God is even more impotent at a religious service than the 
chairman at a university seminar—God has never lifted a finger at 
any religious ceremony that I have ever heard of. Should He not then 
wane in his power through sheer attrition? ‘The chances are, it seems 
to me, that He will—unless He can re-recruit through an occasional 
random and arbitrary—that is unpredictable—plague or holocaust. 


Formal behaviour, according to the view expressed here, owes its 
‘significance’ to the triumph it celebrates. It must therefore be 
essentially unstable—for where the triumph is too complete there 
will the need for defensive morality be dissipated. Where the speaker 
at a seminar, for instance, is so platitudinous that there is in our eyes 
no danger that others are impressed, there may we well cease to deem 
‘significant’ that social enactment that has accorded us no victory. 

However, it is unlikely that there will be any early end to formal 
behaviour—and this for two complementary reasons. In the first place 
formality and ritual is a matter of predictability and predictability 
must always be a question of degree: the logic argued here should be 
relevant to some extent to almost all social behaviour. In the second 
place we all, in varying degrees, carry with us the burden of our 
primal past; we all in some measure retain the phantasy hopes and 
phantasy fears of our childhood. As a result we all remain in the 
loneliness of our identifications and earlier preoccupations and we 
continue in need of the exaltation and atonement of ordered social 
behaviour. 


Notes 


1. References to Totem and Taboo Piaget and Democratic Leadership’, 
are from the James Strachey translation British Journal of Soctology, vol. 16, 
published in London by Routledge & no. 2 (June 1965), pp. 123-39. 
Kegan Paul, in 1950. 3. Op. cit., p. 150. 

2. ‘Freud and Social Class’, the 4. Op. cit., p. 134. 
British Journal of Sociology, vol. 16, 5. Op. cit., p. 136. 
no. 1 (March 1965), pp. 48-67; ‘Freud, 
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Involvement in youth culture, academic 
achievement and conformity in school 


An empirical study of London schoolboyst 


Adolescence is a point of great structural vulnerability for the 
modernized society. As its members go through this phase in their 
lives, the survival of the society requires that most of them should 
gain a certain basis of knowledge and social values, as well as certain 
intellectual and social skills. Yet at this phase of their lives, it seems 
that the young are undergoing considerable psychic strains (partly 
determined by the structure of their society) and are exposed to the 
temptations of a youth culture that encourages at the least a con- 
siderable diversion of time and energy from these educational 
pursuits and at the most an inversion of the related values of deferred 
gratification, academic achievement and conformity to rules. 

From the perspective of the young themselves the same basic facts 
have a different significance. Their futures are in the balance during 
the years of youth. It can be a future holding career success, pros- 
perity and high status or the opposite; it can be a future of rebellious 
rule-breaking, conventional conformity or many alternatives in- 
between. In modernized society the advantages or handicaps of social 
background are not automatically translated into certain kinds of 
career and adult life. Career success depends to an ever-increasing 
extent on educational certificates.’ To acquire these even children 


* Barry Sugarman 38.A.(HONS.) M.A. PH.D. Research Fellow in Sociology, Farming- 
ton Trust Research Unit, Oxford. 
+ This article is based on the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation "Teenage 
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Education Officer, and the Director of the London County Council’s Educational 
Research and Statistics Group; and to the headmasters, teachers and pupils of 
the four anonymous schools. 
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from the most privileged homes must make some effort of their own. 
Though success in school is unquestionably easier for those from 
such homes than it is for others, even they cannot afford to be as 
totally indolent as they could have done in times when inherited 
capital or a position in the family business were more important 
avenues of advancement. ‘The increasing importance of diplomas and 
hence of behaviour in school mezns that downward social mobility 
is a more real possibility for them. It also means that, in some circum- 
stances, those from homes that are socially and economically under- 
privileged have improved chances. 

This being so, we turn to consider the main problem of this article: 
the features of youth culture and how it is related to young people’s 
adjustment to school. 


The view that a youth culture exists, embodying values in conflict 
with those of the adult world was stated by Parsons? as early as 1942. 
He regarded it as a special feature of the U.S. and characterized it as 
being ‘more or less specifically irresponsible’, with a heavy emphasis 
on ‘having a good time’, much crcss-sex socializing and ‘a certain re- 
calcitrance to the pressure of adult expectations and discipline’. 
Ernest A. Smith also argues for a generational conflict of norms but 
sees it as applying mainly to the area of sex.* In addition he calls atten- 
tion to the differentiated appearance, dress and language of the 
American teenagers, the pressure for conformity among them and the 
secrecy vis-a-vis adults. Smith also makes the point, demonstrated by 
Hollingshead over ten years previcusly, that there is a significant class 
cleavage in American youth culture.‘ 
_ Coleman‘ examined another aspect of youth culture, showing how 
the student social system rewarded values other than intellectualism 
and forms of achievement other than the academic. He also found that 
this youth culture centred on the high school reinforced the desire 
to attend college. Coleman has no direct evidence, however, connect- 
ing differential: achievement as distinct from academic values. Even 
so far as his evidence goes, though, it would be wrong to interpret it 
in terms of conflict between the values of adults and youth. Rather 
the conflict seems to be between teachers on one side and most pupils 
and their parents on the other. Coleman’s ‘youth culture’ seems to 
be a rather close reflection of some adult American values, such as soci- 
ability, athleticism, glamour and s-atus, as Bennett Berger has noted.*® 
Two propositions are being put forward by the writers mentioned 
so far. One asserts the existence of distinct values and norms among 
youth which conflict with some of those held in adult society; the 
other asserts that there are strong social pressures among the young 
enforcing conformity to the norms of youth culture in preference to 
those of the adults. 
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The study which will be reported here is mainly concerned with 
the first of these propositions, that is, with the values and norms that 
operate among the young. This proposition has not gone unchal- 
lenged: perhaps the most convincing challenge coming from Remmers 
and Radler.’ They claim on the basis of many surveys that the Ameri- 
can teenager recognizes the sovereignty of peer group standards in 
some matters (such as dress and grooming) and that of parental 
standards in others (such as how to spend his money, what to think 
about political issues). 


It seems that a youth culture has emerged in Britain, some twenty 
years after it was noted in the U.S.A. The symbols of youth culture 
manifestly differ over time and space, although whatever the current 
local teenage fashion may be in dress and adornment, music and 
dancing, slang and other mannerisms, usually it will contrast quite 
clearly with the fashion accepted by most adult members of the same 
community. Indeed this may well be the real function that youth 
culture serves for its adherents, to assert their independence from 
adult dominance and authority. By dressing and adorning themselves 
in styles not shared by their parents and perhaps abhorred by them, 
they are saying in effect that they are not dependent on parental 
approval. ‘There are two different attitudes that young people may 
show in their choice of styles: one is to strive for real individuality in 
dress and manner, the other is to express solidarity with fellow teen- 
agers by wearing what serves as their uniform. Both involve the 
repudiation of parental and adult standards. 

This repudiation, so I hypothesize, extends beyond matters of taste 
and fashion to a repudiation of other adult standards, so affecting the 
behaviour of the young over a wide area. In order to test this hypo- 
thesis we shall obviously need a method of estimating degrees of 
involvement in youth culture. Before doing this, however, we must 
state some assumptions that underlie this and related hypotheses. 

We may picture the teenager as being placed between the rival 
appeals of two cultures or sets of assumptions and standards: the 
youth culture and the ‘official’, middle-class, adult culture represented 
by the schools and, for some, by their parents too. Below a certain age 
the young are obliged by law to attend school. There they find that 
teachers and others have constructed a complex set of rules and 
unstated expectations for them to conform to, with rewards and pun- 
ishments of very limited kinds to back them up. These schools only 
work really successfully to the extent that they can elicit from their 
pupils a commitment to their role as pupil; to the extent that pupils 
care about doing well and being well thought of by their teachers. 

Out of all the expectations attached to the ‘pupil’ role as defined by 
teachers, two seem especially significant. One is that his indulgence 
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in various things that give instant pleasure should be restricted 
in favour of other things that are less agreeable at present but sup- 
posedly rewarded in the future: less T.V., fewer comics, less play and 
more homework. This is the deferred gratification value. The other 
expectation is that he should accept a subordinate status compared 
to all adults in the same or higher general social status categories. 
(That is, all middle-class youths are subordinate to all middle-class 
adults.) In school he is also expected to accept subordination to all 
teachers regardless of their general social status relative to his own. 

Of course, there have always been pupils who would not accept 
these expectations. What has happened in the last few years in 
Britain, it seems, is not just that the number of such pupils has in- 
creased but that a new ‘contra-role’ has emerged within the context 
of the emergent youth culture. This is the role of a ‘teenager’ which 
is, roughly, an inversion of the official ‘pupil’ role. In place of the 
officially-expected deferred gratification it puts an emphasis on spon- 
taneous gratification or hedonism. Similarly it repudiates the idea of 
youth being subordinate to adults and asserts, in effect, that teenagers 
are ‘grown up’ in the sense that they are equal in status to adults 
though different in kind. What I am suggesting is that, on any given 
social level, the amount of support a schoolboy can get from his 
fellows for rejecting the values that the school is trying to put over is 
now greater than ever. In conflict with the school is a rival view of life 
which is held fairly self-consciously though not very explicitly by a 
_ fair number of pupils in common. 


Data to test these notions were obtained from a survey of 540 fourth- 
year boys in four London secondary schools. All four sample schools 
(one grammar, two secondary modern and one comprehensive) had a 
distinctly larger proportion of their pupils from non-manual homes 
than the national average (especially the grammar school). All four 
were boys-only schools and in all of them the entire fourth year was 
surveyed by questionnaire which the investigator administered in 
person. ; 

Commitment to the role of teenager was defined in terms of be- 
havioural indicators, with pupils reporting on their own habits. Their 
concept of ‘making the teen scene’ seemed to correspond quite well 
to the spontaneous hedonism to which we referred earlier. Under this 
rubric pupils reported whether they considered themselves regular 
listeners to pop music radio stations, wearers of teenage fashions, 
keen dancers or frequenters of coffee bars. Two further items in 
youth culture were taken to reflect the assertion of adult status: 
smoking and going out with girls. 

The three component indicators of teenage commitment (making 
the teen scene, dating and smoking) are quite highly and significantly 
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intercorrelated* and therefore are combined together to give a more 
powerful measure of the degree of teenage commitment or involve- 
ment in British youth culture. 

On the assumption that youth culture involves a repudiation of 
the values and norms of the school, we hypothesize that high teenage 
commitment tends to go along with unfavourable attitudes to school. 
This is indeed so (see Table 1). One of the key value conflicts hypo- 


TABLE 1 Attitude to school and teenage commitment 











Attitude to school 





Teenage 

commitment Unfavourable Middle Favourable 
Low —-21 (48) 28 (44) 43 (77) 
Middle 46 (94) -49 (77) 48 (85) 
High 31 (65) ‘22 (34) 08 (14) 


(202) (155) (176) 


xe = 42 (df 4) p<:oor CG = -27 

thesized here concerns the value of deferred gratification or future 
orientation. We are hypothesizing that high teenage commitment 
goes along with low scores on future orientation. This value orienta- 
tion was assessed by a series of agree-disagree statements. To score 
highly one would have to disagree with items such as “There is no 
sense in worrying about the future so long as you are doing all right 
now’ and to agree to items such as ‘You have to give up having a good 
time now to do well later on’. In fact those pupils with high teenage 
commitment do tend to have low scores on future orientation, as 
predicted (see ‘Table 2). 








TABLE 2 Future orientation and teenage commitment 





Future orientation 





Teenage 

commitment Low Middle High 
Low -23 (46) *32 (60) -39 (58) 
Middle -23 (46) “32 (60) -39 (58) 
High -29 (59) "19 (35) “18 (19) 


(201) (185) (147) 
x? = 19 (df 4) p<-oor C = -19 





Commitment to the ‘pupil role was defined and measured sepa- 
rately on the basis of respondents’ answers to the question: 


‘Which of these would you most like to be?’: 
. one of the school’s best scholars; 
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. one of the school’s best sportsmen or athletes; 
... one of the school’s best prefects; 
..2 one of the school’s most popular pupils; 
... none of these appeals to me. 


They were allowed three choices in order of preference. A first choice 
for ‘best scholar’ was taken to represent the highest level of commit- 
ment to the ‘pupil role’, a second choice the next highest, a third 
choice the third level and no choice for ‘best scholar’ as the lowest 
level of pupil commitment. Rather than just assuming that the 
strength of a boy’s commitment to the pupil role tends to be inversely 
related to the strength of his commitment to the role of teenager, this 
was put to the test, and in fact the hypothesis is confirmed. While 
respondents giving their first choice to “best athlete’ fell slightly more 
often into the high teenage commitment category than the low one, 
respondents choosing “best scholar’ fell into the low teenage category 
three times as often as into the high one. 

To measure differential achievement it was first necessary to stratify 
the boys of each school by I.Q. as measured at the age of eleven and 
then to divide each stratum of boys with matched I.Q.s into roughly 
equal thirds on the basis of attainment. The top third will be called 
‘over-achievers’, the middle third ‘middle-achievers’ and the lower 
third ‘under-achievers’. These terms are intended to carry no implica- 
tion other than these. Unfortunately we were forced to rely on each 
school’s own assessments of attainment which were not uniformly 
satisfactory. In view of the varying quality of these attainment mea- 
sures all data pertaining to achievement were examined for each school 
separately as well as for the aggregate. 

On. the assumption that involvement in youth culture, with its 
rejection of school values, will tend to correlate with a low level 
of effort in relation to the goals of the school, we hypothesized 
that under-achievement tends to be associated with high commit- 
ment to the teenage role and low commitment to the pupil role. 
This is indeed what we find (see ‘Tables 3 and 4). And it is true not 


TABLE 3 Pupil commitment and academic achievement 














` Achievement 
Over Middle Under 
(Proportion in each achieve- -377 (138)* +22 (170) “21 (144) 


ment category who gave 
first choice to “Best Scholar’) 








* Figures in parentheses give the base number on which the proportion is 
calculated. 
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TABLE 4 Teenage commitment and academic achievement 








Achievement 
Teenage 
commitment Over Middle Under 
High "14 (21) ‘22 (37) 28 (41) 
Middle "45 (67) -47 (80) “52 (76) 
Low -40 (59) -29 (52) - +18 (27) 
(147) (169) (144) 








y? = 18 (df 4) p< -oo1 C = ‘19 


only for the aggregate of four schools but for each one individually, 
in spite of the uneven quality of our attainment data in the different 
schools. 

The conduct of pupils or their conformity to school norms was 
assessed by teachers specifically for this study, in three of the schools 
by the form-teachers and in the comprehensive school by the house- 
masters. All were provided with an identical rating scheme and asked 
to base their rating on what they knew of pupils’ conduct from other 
teachers as well as their observations. Still it proved impossible to get 
ratings that were comparable across schools and so we examined 
results for each school separately as before. 

On the assumption that youth culture involves a rejection of the 
teenager’s subordination to adults, we hypothesized that poor conduct 
ratings would go along with high commitment to the teenage role. 
This is what we find (see Table 5). As before it applies to each of the 


TABLE 5 Teenage commitment and conduct rating 








Conduct rating 








Teenage 

commitment Good Middle Poor 
High ~-06 (9) -17 (27) ~ -86 (75) 
Middle —:42 (63) -55 (88) -48 (101) 
Low ‘52 (79) -28 (46) "16 (33) 


(151) (161) (210) 





z? = 82 (df 4) p<-0o1 C = -36 


schools individually despite the uneven rigour of conduct ratings. It 
is noteworthy that the relationship between conduct and teenage 
commitment is the strongest one found in this study. 
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It might be contended that this relationship was partly spurious 
to the extent that boys who were high on teenage commitment and 
demonstrated this in dress and hair-styles of which their teachers 
disapproved were given undeservedly bad ratings. On the other hand 
two points must be made. Firstly, not all the boys high on teenage 
commitment wore long hair or extravagant clothes, not even the 
majority. Some wore short but delicately coiffured hair-styles; some 
expressed themselves in variations of costume within the bounds of 
school uniform. Secondly, the boys who did appear at school in 
extravagant styles probably were less conforming and really earned 
their bad conduct ratings. ‘These two points may both apply. That is, 
it may be true that not all boys with bad conduct have long hair. At 
the same time it may also be true that all boys with long hair do have 
bad conduct. However, it could also be that some boys who started as 
non-conformers in appearance alone became more general rebels as 
a result of being persecuted by teachers for their appearance. 
All in all, though, I do not think the conduct ratings were seriously 
biased. 


Of course, it is hard to know what is cause and what is effect in this 
interesting pattern of relationships. Boys who are strongly committed 
to the teenage role tend to be under-achievers and to have poor 
conduct ratings. But which came first? For some it may be that a 
fortuitous flirtation with the teenager role came first and led to lower 
achievement and poorer conduct in school, as the influence of new 
associates and self-fulfilling prophesies by teachers began to operate. 
For some, low achievement may have come first and led to increasing 
teenage identification as a means of restoring damaged self-esteem. 
For most, I suggest, there is some common factor or set of factors that 
leads to both teenage commitment and-these other aspects of be- 
haviour at school. 

In this study teenage commitment, achievement and conduct were 
all found to be related to a common and prior factor, namely the 
intellectual quality of the pupil’s home background. ‘This was assessed 
from their reports on how many books their homes contained, what 
newspapers their parents read and whether they ever take or send 
them to museums, plays or concerts. Even on the basis of so simple 
a measure the associations are clear.” (See Table 6.) 

Speculatively we may account for these findings in terms of two 
patterns. The dominant pattern is for differences in the intellectual 
quality of home background to lead to differences in the degree of 
comir ‘tment to the teenage role. Both of these factors then operate 
to,of4"\ + level of achievement (relative to I.Q.) and conformity to 
schoc .. s. Thus a high quality home tends to go with low teenage 
commitment, being an over-achiever and having a good conduct 
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rating. The secondary but very important pattern is that boys deviat- 
ing from the behaviour which is modal for their kind of background 
tend to reflect their deviance also in their degree of teenage commit- 
ment. Thus pupils from high quality homes who are under-achievers 


TABLE 6 Intellectual quality of home and teenage commiiment 











Intellectual quality of home background 








Teenage 

commitment High Middle Low 
High “16 (29) 18 (40) “32 (44) 
Middle -45 (83) -52 (112) : -44 (61) 
Low 89 (73) 29 (62) “21 (29) 


(185) (214) (134) 








y? = 22 (df 4) p<‘oo1 C = -20 


or have bad conduct ratings are much more likely to be high on teen- 
age commitment than other pupils from such a background. Similarly 
those from low quality homes who are over-achievers or have good 
conduct ratings are very much more likely to be low on teenage com- 
mitment than others from such backgrounds. 

Let us now return to our model of the schoolboy standing between 
two cultures or alternative roles, the pupil role as defined by teachers 
and the teenager role as defined within youth culture. Firstly, we 
have seen that the teenager role does not have an equal appeal to 
all. It appeals most strongly to boys from homes of lower intellectual 
quality, thus tending to reflect and perhaps reinforce rather than to 
eliminate differences based on background. Secondly, we have seen 
that the level of teenage commitment is intimately involved in the 
process of deviating from the modal behaviour associated with one’s 
background. Although in some special conditions teenage commit- 
ments may operate as an independent casual factor, its main function 
seems to lie elsewhere. Pupils who are already becoming alienated 
from school are likely to turn to teenage commitment as a symbolic 
expression of this attitude and pupils who are ambitious in the con- 
ventional terms of the school are likely to avoid teenage commitment 
for the same reasons. Once set on this course of deviance from their 
background, though, their orientation to the youth culture and the 
teenage role is likely to strengthen them in their course. 

One important facet of this process, I suggest, is that a schoolboy’s 
level of involvement in youth culture marks him as eligible for mem- 
bership in certain cliques or peer groups and ineligible for others. 
The ambitious boy from a home of low intellectual quality who 
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adopts a low degree of teenage commitment simultaneously dis- 
qualifies himself from membership in the clique of typical boys from 
this kind of background and fulfills one of the minimum conditions 
of eligibility for membership in a clique of boys from homes of high 
intellectual quality (mainly high achievers with good conduct 
records). Both his exclusion from the one kind of group and his 
membership in the other increase his chances of reaching the level of 
achievement in school and the kind of conduct rating that he seeks. 
From his clique-mates he is likely to get two important kinds of assist- 
ance that he cannot get from his home: the example of conscientious 
effort and social reinforcement for his aspirations and goals. In this 
way, friends and clique-mates of the ‘right kind’ can help to com- 
pensate a pupil for what his home lacks. 

This is just one side of the youth culture coin though. The other 
‘side is represented by the boys who are strongly committed to the 
teenager role and to the youth culture. We have seen that these boys 
are on the whole rebelling against the norms imposed by the school 
and performing academically below expectations; they have un- 
favourable attitudes towards school and score low on deferred 
gratification. ‘To the extent that performance in school and the recom- 
mendations of teachers count in later life, either in getting jobs or 
places in further education, these young people have very poor 
chances of career success. Youth culture, defined and measured this 
way, is in this sense the culture of the non-mobile working-class, the 
downwardly-mobile and of those who cherish hopes of mobility along 
channels where the criteria of school do not apply.” 5 

It is no accident that the heroes of youth culture, the pop singers, 
song writers, clothes designers and others, have mostly achieved their 
positions without long years of study, work or sacrifice. This is prob- 
ably one of the qualities that is important for their appeal. Youth 
culture is the new opium of the (teenage) masses. What they want 
to forget is not any material hardship bux the futility and failure of 
school-days, the frustrations of being a sub-adult with one’s life re- 
stricted by unsympathetic and square teachers, and the dullness of 
adult life lying ahead. 


In conclusion there is one point of comparison with some of the 
American studies that should be considered. Whereas this study 
found youth culture to be linked to a thoroughgoing alienation from 
school, the studies of Coleman“ and Gordon” in the U.S.A. have 
found something different. ‘They found that although the basic values 
of youth culture conflict with those of the academic world, the insti- 
tutional focus of youth culture is, nevertheless, at the high school. 
Hollingshead is one of the few sociologists who give due recognition 
to the high school being mainly supported by middle-class pupils 
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bound for college and the other outside the school supported mainly 
by lower class youths who either have dropped out of school early 
or will do so. The youth culture we have analysed in this article is 
more like the lower class one. 

The problem that we must consider, however briefly, is why the 
most visible youth culture in Britain should be the one kind and the 
most visible one in the U.S.A. the other. Perhaps in each country a 
different youth culture really is more important, in which case we 
shall want to ask what specific social and cultural differences between 
the two countries account for this difference. Perhaps, however, .there 
are ‘secondary’ factors obscuring the basic similarity between the two 
societies and their youth cultures. For instance, Britain may be going 
through a developmental phase that the U.S.A. passed through 
earlier, or both kinds of youth culture may be important in both 
countries but differences in researchers’ orientations and methods 
may have produced an illusory difference. 

It may be helpful to distinguish between youth culture as a set of 
symbols, assumptions and standards on the one hand, and a teenage 
social system as a group or groups of interacting teenagers who orient 
their behaviour by reference to the standards, assumptions and sym- 
bols of youth culture.** Presumably youth culture developed out of a 
teenage social system (perhaps helped by:commercial interests) but 
now that it is in existence a teenager may be oriented to the symbols, 
assumptions and standards of youth culture (committed to the teen- 
age role, as we have put it) without necessarily participating in any 
group of teenagers which is so oriented. One implication that follows 
from this is that involvement in youth culture may be a solitary, 
social phenomenon. Thus an individual’s degree of involvement in 
youth culture can be a fairly direct reflection of his attitudes whereas ~ 
his involvement in the social system of his age-mates is a function 
both of his personal characteristics and of the reaction of his age-mates 
to him. 

Let us now apply this distinction to the problem of reconciling the 
findings of this study with those of Coleman. In the present study we 
have tried to measure involvement in youth culture, whereas Coleman 
was concerned with involvement and status in the teenage social 
system at high school, specifically that of the ‘leading crowd’ of the 
high school. 

There are also differences in the structure and functioning of the 
secondary school in Britain and the U.S.A. which would account for 
different patterns of teenage life even when these discrepancies in 
methodology were ironed out. Although these differences in youth 
patterns may cover a wide ground, here we are only concerned with 
the degree to which in-school and out-of-school teenage social systems 
have developed in the two societies. 
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The U.S. high school supports a very strong teenage social system, 
to a large extent through the wide range of extra-curricular activities 
in which pupils not only play the star roles but also handle the admin- 
istration. These are not the quiet activities of a small coterie of stamp- 
collectors or nature-lovers as in the British secondary school, but 
highly public activities which are felt to be frightfully important by 
most of the pupils. The debating society in the British grammar 
school comes closest to providing a focus for a teenage social system 
in school. This operates only in’ a minority of schools, though, and 
even there represents a far less institutionalized extra-curricular social 
system compared to the U.S. high school, where activities include 
organizing the school dances, editing the commemorative year book, 
being a cheer-leader, competing for the title of one of the seasonal 
beauty queens, serving as president of the class. In most of these 

_ activites moreover the pupils themselves elect the leaders so increas- 
ing their own sense of involvement, not to mention actual support. 
Sports are important in both Britain and the U.S. schools but, whereas 
in the U.S.A. games are watched by large crowds from the community 
(U.S. schools being neighbourhood institutions) in Britain these 
games have no interest to the outside world and are not even watched 
by many of the pupils. 

It should be clear, even from so brief an account, that the extra- 
curricular life of the U.S. high school is far more elaborate than that 
of the British secondary school and is far more oriented to the in- 
terests and tastes of the average teenager. It is very significant that 
the broad extra-curricular life of the U.S. high school embraces many 
items of youth culture that in Britain are rigidly excluded from 
school and hence strengthen the out-of-school teenage social system. 
For example, the British secondary school usually has a choir but 
not a glee club; it imposes a school uniform that often severely 
violates teenage concepts of fashion; it may offer a termly dance but 
it is likely to seem very square to the average pupil in the way it is 
run. The average pupil in Britain is therefore more attracted to youth 
clubs, discothéques, coffee bars (the out-of-school teenage social 
system) to find opportunities to ‘be himself’ with his age-mates. This 
is one reason why in Britain the focus of the teenage social system 
lies outside the school far more so than it does in the U.S.A. Whether 
this is desirable or not is no concern of ours here. 

Two other factors contribute to the strength of the teenage social 
system outside school. One is the fact that in Britain (compared to 
the U.S.A.) a far larger proportion of fifteen- to twenty-year-olds are 
no longer in school and that generally all connection with school 
ceases at the end of one’s full-time education. The support of these 
young people strengthens the teenage social system of the youth club, 
coffee bar and discothéque. So also does the fact that the efflorescence 
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of youth culture in this country has been so recent, so exciting (for 
most of the young) and so highly publicized. 

We may perhaps clarify some points in this interpretation by con- 
sidering what changes in teenage social systems would be expected, 
on this view, if the British secondary school were to become more like 
the American. Suppose, then, that we have a secondary school system 
that is comprehensive, a large proportion of pupils staying on to age 
eighteen and a fairly large proportion proceeding to further educa- 
tion, and pupils are organizing an extensive social life for themselves 
at school after hours. 

If we may speculate, some crucial features of teenage life in such 
a new Britain would include the following. The average teenager 
(being still at school in his sixteenth year) would find a large part of 
his social life and enjoyment of youth culture focusing at school. The 
leaders of this teenage society would be more middle-class and more 
pro-school in orientation than in the days when school was more 
square and youth society focused exclusively on youth clubs and 
coffee bars. These leaders would not be intellectual in orientation, 
however, and over-achievers would be relatively uninvolved in either 
youth culture or youth society, in or out of school. A proportion of 
teenagers would still be highly alienated from school. Under-achievers 
with poor conduct, they would shun the teenage social system at 
school and probably participate in the one outside. The out-of-school 
youth society has meanwhile become more emphatically rebellious 
and probably delinquent as the more conforming teenagers trans- 
ferred their loyalty to the new, in-school youth society. 

‘These comparisons between youth in contemporary Britain and the 
U.S.A. should serve to throw some light on our theoretical problem 
of how the relationship between young people’s involvement in youth 
culture and their behaviour and attitudes is affected by the structure 
of the teenage social system. One relationship alone seems to be un- 
affected by the factor. In a comprehensive school over-achievers are 
always likely to be withdrawn from the general youth culture, though 
they may be highly involved in an intellectually oriented youth 
culture of their own. The greater their degree of segregation from 
lower achievers, the more likely does this seem to be. ‘Thus the like- 
lihood that there will be an intellectual youth culture is greater in 
a streamed comprehensive school than in an unstreamed one and 
greater still in a grammar school. 

We can see the importance of this factor most clearly perhaps in 
the case of Newsom’s children," those whose academic performance 
puts them into the middle (say) sixty per cent. When the teenage 
social system is located outside of school, involvement in both youth 
culture and in the teenage social system will tend to be correlated 
inversely with achievement and conduct. This is what we found in 
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the present study of four London schools. When, however, there is a 
teenage social system centred on the school, relationships are more 
complex. Pupils who are highly involved both in youth culture and 
the in-school teenage social system are most likely to be middling in 
achievement and conduct. Pupils who are highly involved in youth 
culture but not the in-school teenage society may be quiet, unsocial 
individuals who under-achieve but give their teachers no trouble, or 
if they are highly involved in the outside teenage society they will have 
bad conduct ratings as well as being under-achievers. Pupils who are 
involved neither in youth culture nor in in-school teenage society are 
most likely to be over-achievers. As for their degree of conformity we 
cannot be so sure. ‘Those of them with very high ambitions relative to 
their social origins are likely to be highly conforming to teachers’ 
expectations but those with highly intellectual orientations may be 
extremely non-conforming, though in different ways to the pupils 


who are involved in the out-of-school teenage social system. 
Here we have an abundance of speculative hypotheses that call for 
` critical examination and careful testing. The study of youth culture 
and teenage social systems is just beginning. 
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Social class, mobility-ideology and 11+ successt 
I THE PROBLEM 


Many studies have shown that the major obstructions to the accept- 
ance of mobility-opportunity are, themselves, based upon the existing 
social class system. That is, the mechanisms working for integration 
of the total social system also cause problems of adaptation within its 
sub-systems. In this case, the problems of adaptation on the part of 
the individuals to a sub-group (a school) are the means by which an 
environing sub-group (a social class) or group of sub-groups (all social 
classes) maintain integration. Our findings to date make it clear that 
the requirements of integration within the stratification system have 
been paramount. But our society must also solve its own problems of 
adaptation to a wider system and it might be that the present dis- 
contentment in education is a consequence of an adaptation need for 
less integration in the stratification system. Whatever the needs of 
applied science in this case there is no doubt that the next step in. 
the discovery of knowledge is to push into the mechanisms of integra- 
tion and adaptation behind the present well-known. ‘class-chances’ 
picture of how the system of education contributes to social mobility. 
There are two analytically distinct levels at which these mechanisms 
will have to be elucidated. In the first place, sub-groups and sub- 
systems will have problems of adaptation and integration with their 
own environing groups and systems. For example, we will have to 
know how the school, as a social group, has adapted to its social 
environment and the consequences which this has for its own integra- 
tion. At the same time, its own integration will be influenced by the 
ways in which it raises adaptation problems for the individuals who 
enter. ‘This research attempts to provide information on one aspect of 
these mechanisms by tracing some of the consequences which adapta- 
tion to the system of stratification has for adaptation to the school. 


* D. F. Swift B.sc.(Econ.) PH.D. Tutor in Sociology, Department of Education, 
University of Oxford, Staff-Tutor in Social Science, University of Liverpool, 
1964-6, Assistant Professor of Sociological Education, University of Alberta, 
1962-4. 

+ A revision of a paper prepared for the Research Group, Sociology of Education, 
The Sixth World Congress of Sociology, Evian, France: 4-11 September, 1966. 
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‘Previous writings’ have suggested that parental values and norms 
have important influences upon the cognitive, cathectic and evalua- 
tive habits of the developing child. ‘Therefore, the values and norms 
which are influenced by parental position in the system of stratifica- 
tion also have a bearing upon the child’s adaptation to the system of 
education. The circle of stability-maintenance is then closed by the 
functioning of the system of education as an avenue of social mobility. 
Analysis of these cognitive, cathectic and evaluative ideas about the 
stratification system itself appear to be a useful step towards clarifica- 
tion of the latent level influences which value-orientations have upon 
the development of school skills.? The focus of the research, therefore, 
is upon ‘mobility-ideologies’ of parents. 


Il THE DESIGN OF THE RESEARCH 
Selecting the sample 


The universe of the study was defined as all families living within 
two Local Education Authority divisions in the north of England 
having at least one child ‘at risk’ under the allocation procedure of 
one particular year. A 10 per cent systematic sample from a random 
starting point was drawn with the universe stratified by sex. Because 
of this, and because the divisions were chosen to provide substantial 
proportions of middle class families, the resulting sample represented 
the universe on the major characteristics of sex, 11+ success and 
social class.* A simultaneous interview was conducted with both 
parents in the home of each sample child. 

Because families were contacted through the school and by letter 
there was a higher refusal rate than might otherwise have occurred. 
However, call-back visits were halted at a point at which the refusals 
(8 per cent) comprised working class ‘certain-failures’ except for a 
single middle class ‘likely-success’. ‘They had no serious effect, there- 
fore, upon the representativeness of the interviewed sample. 


Class chances 


The basic approach of the study is epitomized in Table 1 which 
describes the success rates in the two social classes.* 

Of the 132 completed interviews, slightly under one-third of the 
families were middle class and the general success-rate was about 28 
per cent. In the state-school children section of the universe, informa- 
tion for which was supplied by the teachers themselves, the success- 
rate was 22 per cent.® 

In terms of class chances on the sample, the middle class child has 
6 chances in 10 of getting to the grammar school under the aegis of 
the Local Education Authority. On the other hand, the chance of the 
working class child is slightly better than 1 in 10 of doing so. Again 
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the discrepancy between the sample and the state-universe can be 
explained by the much higher success-rate of the private-school pupils. 
This serves to pull up the actual grammar school proportion (as 


TABLE I Social class and 11+ success—sample 





Middle class Working class Total 








Pass 27 10 37 
Fail 18 77 95 
45 87 132 





x? = 34-61 P <o-0!1 f* = +51 
* $ is a coefficient of association which may be found in 2 x 2 tables either by 
applying a product-moment formula or by ‘norming’ the y? statistic. In the following 


tables it has been computed from the y? according to the formula ¢ = V (x2/N). It 
has been used because in these cases it is numerically equivalent to Pearson’s r. 


reported unofficially by an official) to something over 25 per cent. 
Thus it seems fair to claim at the outset that the sample effectively 
reproduced the universe in respect of the proportions of successful 
children and in the representation of the social classes within the 
two groups thus defined.*® 

As far as this research is concerned, then, the conclusions are these: 
that the figures relating to working class chances are accurate in the 
sample; that the figures relating to the middle class in the state- 
universe are minimal; and that a success rate at the very least of 60 
per cent in the private schools can be assumed, giving the middle 
class a success-rate, again at the very least, of 55 per cent.” It is clear 
that the same sort of patterning occurred in Lancashire in 1961 as 
occurred in South-west Hertfordshire and Middlesbrough in 1953 
(Floud, 1956). Similarly Douglas (1964, p. 164) reported middle class 
success-rates of 33 per cent for boys and 42 per cent for girls. Working 
class success in this national study was 13 per cent for boys and girls. 


The hypotheses 
The hypotheses which are to be reported upon are as follows: 


Ia Occupational horizons of parents are not related to school 
ability of the child as measured by the 11+ selection pro- 
cedure. 

IIa Social class identification of parents is not related to school 
ability of the child. 

IIIa Parental mobility-pessimism is not related to school ability of 
child. 
Because of the need to distinguish between social contexts of the 
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individual variables each hypothesis will be expanded in the follow- 
ing way: 


b Whether or not a relationship exists through the whole sample 
of parents it does not exist within the separate social class 
groupings. 

c Within the working class, mobility ideologies of parents of 
successful children will not resemble those of middle class 
parents in comparison with those of working class parents of 
unsuccessful children. 


This latter expansion of the hypotheses was tested simply by com- 
paring the strength of an association between the factor and member- 
ship of the middle class with that of the association between the same 
factor and membership of a group comprising both the middle class 
and the working class parents of successful children. 


III IDEOLOGY AND SUCCESS 


Kahl (1953) had distinguished, within the common man class, be- 
tween families where the father was content with his lot, and those 
where he was not. Even when tested intelligence was controlled, there 
was a significant difference in mobility aspirations between the sons 
from the ‘satisfied’ and ‘dissatisfied’ families. In the present study 
LQ. is only controlled in so far as it is represented in the selection 
procedure, social class is controlled and fathers’ satisfaction is com- 
pared with child performance. 


Social horizons 


Parental occupational horizons were sought in respect of their own 
children and ‘an outstanding young man’. Table 3 summarizes the 
choices of parents for their own child. 

Within the working class the major concern is that the child should 
‘get a trade’ (60 per cent of parents with sons), and the well known 
explanations for the value of serving his time to a good trade were 
much in evidence. As far as the girls were concerned, office and clerical 
work was the main choice (42 per cent of girls’ parents). Here the 
emphasis was upon the cleanliness of the job and the sort of friends 
she would be likely to make. 

It seems significant that only 1 out of the 20 parents of successful 
children chose either of those working class ‘best jobs’. All the others 
(with the exception of one mother who professed to be incapable of 
thinking that far ahead, and a couple who insisted that they did not 
mind at all ‘provided it was something better than a shop assistant’) 
chose one or other of the ‘professional’ categories. ‘This tendency for 
the parents of successful working class children not to choose the 
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popular ideals is significant at the ı per cent level. Despite the 
fact that it is bound to be influenced by the success of the child up 
to the present, there seems to be reasonable grounds for assuming 
that they ‘see’ further up the social ladder than the working class in 
general. 


TABLE 3 Significance of the relationships between parental choice of a ‘middle class’ occupation 


Jor their child and either performance of the child on the 11 + or social class 
(Variable: Choice of ‘middle class’ occupation) 








Group Relationship with Significance 
x? P N $ 

ALL PARENTS Success on 11+ 348 <0'00I 264 36 
Fathers 
Middle class Success on 11+ 0:17 (ns) 45* 
Working class Success on 11+ 10-06 <00 87 "35 
Mothers 
Middle class Success on 11+ 0'25 45 
Working class Success on 11+ <O-0I 87 
Agreeing couples 
Middle class Success on 11+ 5°32 <0-02 43 couples -35 
Working class Success on 11-+ <o-01 80 couples 
All parents Membership of middle 

class 19°67 <o-oor 123 couples -40 
All parents Membership of a 

group comprising 

middle class and 

‘successful’ working 

class 37°38 <0-001 123 couples 56 





*Fisher’s exact test is used when any expected cell value is less than 5 regardless of N. 


Except amongst middle class fathers there is sufficient evidence to 
permit rejection of the hypothesis that no association exists between 
preference for middle class occupations for their children and child’s 
success on the 11+. Hypothesis c poses a different question: Are the 
parents of successful children similar to the middle class or to their 
class peers who have unsuccessful children? In this case, subtracting 
parents of successful children from the working class and adding them 
to the middle class raises the strength of the relationship from 
© =-40 to ð =-56—an indication that the working class parents of 
successful children are more like middle class parents on this attribute 
than they are like working class parents. Hypothesis Ic, therefore, is 
also rejected. 

If parents of successful children in the working class do ‘see’ further 
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up the occupational hierarchy than those whose children are unsuc- 
cessful, the evidence seems to imply that they do not ‘see’ a great deal 
further. The choices of these parents were quite modest and under- 
estimated the child’s opportunities should it get into grammar school. 
The ‘professions’ tended to include occupations which are left out by 
the middle class—customs and excise officer, draughtsman, personal 
secretary and librarian are actual examples. 

The actual hopes for their children can now be compared with 
‘ideal’ choices. Parents were asked: ‘Suppose some outstanding young 
man asked your advice on what would be the best occupation to aim 
towards. What one occupation do you think you would advise him to 
aim towards?’ 

Within the working class the emphasis on ‘a trade’ is still strong, 
nobody chose ‘clerical’ and fewer were unable to make up their minds. 
The relatively small number who chose ‘professional’ for their own 
child is now greatly increased when this outstanding man is under 
consideration. On the other hand, the middle class mixture was as be- 
fore except for one difference—they were more likely to choose ‘tech- 
nical and scientific’ occupations for the outstanding young man. ‘It is 
the thing of the future’; “That’s where all the money is these days’. 

Table 4 summarizes the relationships. First and foremost, choice of 
a professional or scientific occupation is a middle class phenomenon. 

In the working class, preferences for middle class jobs is clearly 


TABLE 4 Significance of the relationships between parental choice of a ‘middle class’ occupation 
Sor ‘an outstanding young man’, and either performance of the child on the 11 + or social class 
(Variable: Choice of ‘middle class’ occupation) 








Group Relationship with Significance of the relationship 
x? P N ġ 
Middle class husbands Success o-7I 45 
(not signif.) 
Working class husbands Success 788 <o-o1 87 -30 
All husbands ' Middle class membership 23-31 <o-00r 132 42 
All husbands Middle class membership 


or membership of the 
‘successful’ working class 31:17. <o-oor 132 -48 


Middle class wives Success 0°25 45 
3 os (not signif.) 
Working class wives Success <o-o1 87 
All wives Middle class membership 8-77 <o-o1 192 +21 
All wives Middle class membership 


or membership of the 
‘successful’ working class I7:12 <o-o01 192 -36 
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related to success. But an important point for this study is that many 
more people chose ‘professional’ jobs for this ‘outstanding young man’ 
than did so for their own children. This can be taken to mean that 
parents of unsuccessful children ‘see’ further than appeared to be the 
case in Table 3. Their choice of occupation for their child does not 
‘reach’ as far as the jobs about which they ‘know’. It is not, then, a 
question of how far they ‘see’, but a question of how far they feel it is 
responsible for them to see. ‘This is not a conscious choice of a reason- 
able distance so much as an unthinking acceptance of the ‘us-them’ 
picture of society. 

The working class parents of successful children provide a similar 
picture. They chose the same sorts of job for their ‘outstanding young 
man’ as did the middle class. Yet as we have seen, they do not have 
the same expectations for their own children. Again they are accept- 
ing the ‘us-them’ picture in the sense that they know fairly well what 
sort of jobs are available, but they naturally reduce the possibility of 
one of ‘our’ children getting to top places in the middle class. Hypo- 
thesis I has received exactly the same treatment from the ‘ideal choice’ 
data as from the ‘actual choice’ data. Only amongst middle class men 
is the null hypothesis of no association between middle class choice 
and child’s 11 + success not rejected. Once again the working class 
parents of successful children appear on this attribute to be more like 
the middle class than they are like the working class parents of un- 
successful children. (@ increases from -42 to -48 for men and from 
-21 to -36 for women.) 


Social class identification 


Merton (1957) suggests that the relationships described in Stouffer 
(1949) between the conformity of enlisted men to official army values 
and their subsequent promotion could best be explained in terms of 
reference group theory. There was evidence that the closer the 
soldiers’ own values approached those of the army, the greater was 
the possibility of their being promoted, regardless of ability. As far 
as this study is concerned there is an added factor. We are considering 
the relationships between the ideas of parents and the selection for 
mobility-opportunity of the child. ‘Anticipatory socialization’ on the 
part of the parents, therefore, is expected to influence the perform- 
ance of the child. ‘Opportunity’ is very restricted for a working class 
family man who has not been to grammar school. This should be a 
dysfunctional situation when the individual has undergone some 
form of anticipatory socialization. That is, it would be dysfunctional 
for the solidarity of the stratum or group to which he belongs. We 
might expect, therefore, that he will give evidence of this in a rejec- 
tion of his own group. The difficulty as far as this research is con- 
cerned is that there are many other factors likely to affect the school 
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situation which will tend to blur any relationships which might occur, 
whilst controlling for them tends to reduce the numbers too seriously. 

Table 5 compares the choices of social class position made by 
parents of successful and unsuccessful children. In the whole group 
parents of successful children tended to call themselves middle class;* 
but this’might only be a result of their correct identification of their 


TABLE 5 Significance of the relationships between parental social class choice, actual social class 
and child’s performance on the r1 + ; : 











Group Relationship Significance of relationship 
' z P N ¢ 

All parents Success and choice of 

middle class 771 <o-o1 264 +17 
Middle class Success and choice of 

middle class rı8 notsignif. 152 09 
All parents Actual middle class and 

choice of middle class 551-10 <O°001 230 ‘47 
All parents Actual middle class or 

successful working and 

choice of middle class 303. <o-001 230 :36 
All parents choosing Success and choice of 
working class upper working 4'00 <0:05 114 ‘IQ 
All parents choosing Success and choice of 
middle class lower middle 995 <oor- 118 -29 
All parents choosing Success and choice of 
working class and actually upper working class 345 <005 ° Ior ‘18 


in working class 

All parents choosing 
middle class and actually 
in middle class 


Success and choice of 


lower middle class 141g <O-O1 65 +47 








position. When the choices are divided according to actual class posi- 
tion there is no tendency for the ‘successful’ working class families 
to up-grade themselves. This is supported by the reduction in @ which 
occurs ‘when the tendency to choose middle class on the part of the 
middle class is compared with the same tendency amongst a larger 
group formed by the addition of the successful working class to the 
middle class. (@ falls from -47 to -36.) Hypothesis II, therefore, cannot 
be rejected as far as these data bear upon its two sub-formulations. 
What, then, is the conclusion for the theory? Clearly, any identifica- 
tion on the part of successful working class parents with the middle 
class cannot be construed as a form of self-deception. Working class 
parents of successful children do not think of themselves as being 
middle class when they are asked a question of this sort. This does not 
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mean that they do not ‘identify’ themselves with the middle class. 
The identification is with their perception of a style of life rather than 
a status ranking. 

. Perhaps the most important aspect of the discussions on social class 
is the frequency: with which working class respondents divided the 
working class up into something.similar tq Mogey’s (1956) ‘roughs’ 
and ‘respectables’. The ‘respectables’ were people who ‘tried to do the 
best for their families’, whereas the ‘roughs’ were those ‘who stood 
around waiting for someone to come around and help them’, or ‘live off 
the National Health’ (sic!).*° The sociologist’s division of the working 
class—skilled and unskilled—was only suggested by middle class and 
lower working class people. ‘Table 5 seems to give clear evidence that, 
as far as this sample is concerned, working class families with success- 
ful children tended to view themselves as the ‘respectables’. This was 
brought home to the interviewer af.one mother who, in her earlier 
discussion of social classes, had given the straight-forward occupa- 
tional picture of the working class hierarchy. When asked whether 
she would place herself in the upper or lower section of the working 
class answered with some embarrassment, ‘I know it should be lower, 
but upper—just to be awkward.’ She did not say it just to be awkward 
but because she was not prepared to accept her ‘actual’ position on 
the basis of her husband’s semi-skilled job; it is the way you live that 
matters. , 

The reference group explanation of the situation must be this. 
Success of the child is influenced, not by a fond delusion on the 
part of the parent that he is a member of his reference group, but 
only by a feeling that its way of life is ‘better’ than, and preferable 
to, that of the group to which he belongs structurally. Presumably, the 
association is brought about by an effect of parental ideology upon 
both the motivation of the child to achieve and upon its cognitions of 
schooling. 


Mobility pessimism 
The final area with which the hypotheses are concerned is that of 


parental mobility ideologies. During the course of the interview the 
father was asked, several questions which were designed to show: 


a what fathers see the general mobility situation in society to be; 
b whether or not they think that what they see is satisfactory; 

c what they see their own mobility chances to be; 

d whether or not they think that this is satisfactory. 


The answers to six questions were singled out for special treat- 
ment™ on each of which the father was rated as being ‘pessimistic’ 
or ‘optimistic’. The criterion for this rating was the ideal ‘opportunity 
for ability’ ideology which is an important aspect of our folk-lore. 
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Thus, if a father did not believe that the most important way in which 
people ‘get ahead’ is through ability he would be considered ‘pessi- 
mistic’ in that respect..In this way each father was rated pessimistic 
upon a certain number of the items ranging from none of them to 
a possible 6. This number is his ‘score’ on the index. The pessimism 
score was then compared with the success or failure of the child on the 
11+ by grouping fathers with the same scores (Table 6). ‘They were 


TABLE 6 Distribution of father’s scores on the index of ‘mobility-pessimism’ 


Index Scores 
o tr 2 3 4 5 6 T Mean 
Fathers of successful children. 2 7 10 5 Ir 2 O} 371260 
Fathers of unsuccessful children 1 28 22 15 9 8 11] 95 | 2-09 











14 35 32 20 20 10 I 132 231 


gt = 217 P > 0-20 $ = 13 











Middle class pass 17 10 27 | 2°40 
fail 18 o 18 | 0-78 
35 10 45 1°73 

‘ P <o-01 
Working class pass 2 8 10 | 3°20 
fail 44 33 77 | 2°45 
46 41 87 2'49 











Middle class 35 10 45 | 1°73 


Working class 46 41 87 | 249 
81 5I 132 2:31 














Middle class and successful working 





class 37 18 55 | 2:00 
Unsuccessful working class 44 33 77 | 2°45 
81 5I I32 293I 
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then divided into two further groups—pessimistic and not pessimistic 
—depending upon whether or not they score more than 2 on the 
index. Whilst this emphasizes the differences between the two groups, 
a test for independence does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis 
of no difference between parents of successful and parents of unsuc- 
cessful children in degree of pessimism as defined by the study. 
However, when middle class fathers are considered separately, an asso- 
ciation between low pessimism and 11+ failure which is acceptable 
at the 1 per cent level of probability becomes apparent. This does not 
tell us anything about the nature of the relationship. We simply know 
that, in the middle class sample, all non-pessimistic fathers have un- 
successful children but that pessimistic fathers are not the only ones 
to have successful children. 

The next step, therefore, was to look for some further factor which 
distinguished between the pessimistic and non-pessimistic fathers. 
This appears to be the father’s actual occupation. Since the original 
division into middle and working class parents was based upon occu- 
pation, the following list of the middle class fathers seems to point to 
an important division within the middle class. 


TABLE 7 Occupations of fathers of successful middle class children listed according 
to score on the index of pessimism 


Low pessimism scores 


o 1 2 
Proprietor—large business Civil Service—Executive Dist. Shop Supervisor 
Proprietor—large business Senior engineer Teacher—graduate 
Buyer Draughtsman 
Buyer Marine Superintendent 
Engineer Commercial Traveller 
Insurance Agent. Architect 
Ghief Clerk* 
Clerk* 
Bank Officer* 
High Pessimism scores 
8 4 5 
Progress Manager* Clerk Civil Service—Executive 
Clerk* Teacher—non-graduate* 
Clerk* 
Clerk* 
Clerk* 


Senior Clerk* 








* Indicates lower middle class category. 

The criteria for deciding upon inclusion in this group were, firstly, income (weekly 
take-home pay of less than £20) and secondly the prestige of the occupation. 
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TABLE 8 Occupations of fathers of unsuccessful middle class children listed 
according to score on the index of mobility-pessimism 





Index Score 


o 1 2 
Office Manager Head Buyer Proprietor—large business ' 
Engineer District Manager Lab. Steward* 
Civil Service (Exec.) Architect T.U. Organizer* 
Proprietor—large business Buyer 
Buyer Engineer 
Representative (Technical) | Clerk* 
Factory Manager Representative* 

Clerk* 





* Indicates lower middle class category. 


In Tables 7 and 8 we see that there is a very strong weighting of 
lower middle class fathers amongst the high pessimism group. This 
is perfectly reasonable and indeed what we would expect. What we 
would not necessarily expect is that there is no comparable situation 
amongst the ‘unsuccessful’ parents, for no pessimistic fathers had un- 
successful children. A similar, but slightly less clear-cut, situation 
exists in the working class where the fathers of successful children 
tend to be the pessimistic ones. 

An interesting, and extremely important point to notice here is 
that the analysis within social classes has shown a consistent associa- 
tion between pessimism and success or non-pessimism and failure but 
that when we analyse this association between social classes the oppo- 
site conclusion appears. Although the working class is much more - 
pessimistic than the middle class it is much less successful on the 11+. 
This state of affairs is exemplified in Table 9 which draws up a league 
table of ‘groups’ according to their mean score on the imobility- 
pessimism index. Since these are not independent groups the differ- 
ences between the means have to be dealt with cautiously. However, 
the ranking of the groups summarizes the major findings on mobility- 
pessimism. 

Hypothesis III has been most interestingly answered by the data. 
In the sample as a whole mobility-pessimism is not significantly 
associated with success: hypothesis IIIa is therefore not rejected. 
Within each social class, however, hypothesis IIIb zs rejected but the 
association operates in different ways. Finally, the working class 
parents of successful children do not resemble the middle class parents 
and hypothesis IIIc is not rejected. 
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Two objectives were set for the research. The first was to amplify a 
theoretical proposition that the context of a social item plays an im- 
portant part in describing it? and the second was to investigate the 
relationship between parental mobility-ideologies and educational 
achievement. 

On the first score it was shown that mobility-pessimism had 
different associations with achievement in the different social classes. 
We have to say that mobility-pessimism—a working class charac- 
teristic—associates with success within the working class while lack of 
pessimism tends to lead to failure in the middle class. On the other 
hand, the pessimism of the working class does not lead to a higher 
success-rate. If ‘mobility-pessimism’ had been defined as an inde- 
pendent variable in a laboratory experiment these findings would 
have been difficult to explain in ways other than the consequences of 
intervening and contaminating variables. This is still true in the sense 
that the social context contaminates the variable to such an extent 
that it becomes different in the different social classes. An ex post 
facto theoretical justification for this point will be dealt with in 
discussing mobility-pessimism. 

Table 10 summarizes the conclusions of the research. Except for 
the case of middle class fathers, parental choice of a middle class occu- 
pation for ‘own child’ and ‘an outstanding young man’ associated with 
the success of their own child. It is, of course, surprising to find any 
association at all in the middle class, given the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of middle class choices. ‘The importance of parental social 
horizons is much greater in the working class where achievement in 
school is likely to be more dependent upon motivation to achieve than 
upon the advantage which results from the consonance between 
cognitive styles in family and school. ‘The power which working class 
position can have upon cognition is emphasized in this study by 
the.clear differences between the choices which were made by middle 
class respondents and those made for their own children by the 
working class parents of successful children. Such excursions as 
the working class parents of unsuccessful children made into ‘middle 
class’ choices for their own child tended to name very peripheral 
occupations." 

How these working class parents have developed the extended hori- 
zons must be found by more extensive research, but it is easy to suggest 
some of the social causes. Principally, one can expect that Jackson’s 
(1961) concept-of ‘the sunken middle class’ will help. For example, of 
the 10 working class families with a successful child, } mothers had 
held middle class occupations as this study has defined them, and 3 
had held posts of authority in which they were very likely to have 
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some contact with, and knowledge of, middle class occupations and 
people. 

Secondly, the working experience of the father might himself be 
helpful in extending social horizons. One can imagine that super- 
visory grades are better placed than skilled grades where the artisan 
is much more a master of his own work and where his intimate con- 
nections with middle class people are limited. ‘The supervisor, on the 
other hand, is likely to be the go-between, spending part of his time 
‘understanding’ one sphere of work and the remainder ‘understand- 
ing’ the other. The necessity for contact with middle class people is 
one aspect of his job which will always be emphasized by a supervisor 
or foreman. ‘I’ve got to be able to talk to the production manager.’ A | 
working class man trying to make an impression will often use a 
similar sort of approach: ‘T can talk to (or mix with) any class of per- 
son...’ or “You’ve got to be able to talk to all sorts of people—archi- 
tects, surveyors, representatives.’ ‘This being able to ‘talk to’ middle 
class people acknowledges the existence of the social and ‘under- 
standing’ barrier between ‘us’ and ‘them’ which is normal to the 
working class experience. It goes much deeper than talk alone. It is 
the working class way of expressing the fact that social intercourse - 
with middle class people is a source of potentially painful and em- 
barrassing experiences. 

If it is true that this barrier exists (and its presence is implied too 
often in working class conversation on these matters for there to be 
much doubt) and it is also true that foremen have developed the skills, 
then it is plain that at least one member of the family will have some- 
thing to offer the child in preparation for school. Elizabeth Cohen 
(1965) found that the sons of supervisory workers were more likely 
to prefer college preparatory courses than the sons of skilled workers, 
10 being held constant. The latter sons were remarkably low in occu- 
pational aspiration. It is a factor which must not be overlooked in 
future research because the situation appears to be similar in England. 

Thirdly, certain experiences of the father or mother might have 
turned their minds and aspirations towards the kind of life which 
that incident characterized for them. Thus the bus conductor who 
had been impressed by the behaviour on buses of public school-boys 
during the time he was on a ‘run’ past the school, and the ex-soldier 
who admired the British officer corps, both felt that they would like 
to see their children grow up to be like these ‘superior’ people. In 
both these cases, however, this only amounted to feelings of deference 
towards the higher classes. Help for the child, in this case, will be 
principally on the level of motivation. 

The fourth influence is that of school. Like all enduring social 
systems the school operates a powerful self-fulfilling prophecy. When 
the child gets a good start, for whatever reason, the school tends to see 
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to it that this ‘clever child’ does well.™ In this context, a good start can 
be produced by a perception on the part of the teacher that the child 
_comes from a ‘good home’. Conversely, problems of adaptation to the 
social system of the school will tend to ensure that a child who has 
had a poor start will learn to perform badly. In the reverse direction 
of the association between home and school, working class parents 
of a child who is doing well at school are fairly sure to learn of it and 
of his prospects in the ‘11+’. This is bound to encourage them to 
think of future prospects and visits to teachers will give them some 
idea of the sorts of jobs which will be open. But again this will help 
the child on the motivational level; it is a matter of conjecture 
whether the school can act upon the home in such a way as to change 
its more basic life-orientations. 

For the present and on the basis of this research, we can say that 
working class parents of successful children have longer ideal and 
practical social horizons than working class parents of children who 
do not succeed. They seem to have a clear picture of middle class life 
and it is this that forms the foundation for educational success. Their 
knowledge of middle class life has affected the paradigms of cultural 
values which they hold and which their children ‘take-up’ in the 
process of interaction in the primary group. One can expect, however, 
that the limited ‘us’ horizons are going to interfere on the motiva- 
tional level with the future career of the child. One might reasonably 
point to this as one explanation for the high working class content to 
grammar school ‘c’ streams and early drop-out. 

The hypotheses regarding social class self-rating were not rejected. 
Kahan’s (1966) conclusion that the middle/working distinction was 
a subjectively ‘real’ one is supported. ‘There was no evidence to sug- 
gest that working class parents of successful children imagined them- 
selves to be anything but members of the respectable working class. 

We have dealt with perceptions of actual social position and of 
mobility prospects for either respondent’s child or an ideal young 
man. It now remains to deal with the views which respondents held 
of their own mobility prospects.’* The data revealed that mobility- 
pessimism did relate with child success in each of the social classes but 
that ‘high’ pessimism was a working class characteristic. There was 
no question of working class parents who had successful children 
being similar to the middle class in this respect since they formed a 
group with the highest mean score of all. 

The results of this study have implications for our ‘knowledge’ of 
‘educogenic’ family environments. In order to throw into relief some 
of the hypotheses which should follow, an ideal-type of educationally 
successful family will be presented. In doing this we might also help 
to clarify some of the ambiguities in research findings upon child- 
rearing practices which find superficially contradictory evidence that 
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both ‘traditional’ and ‘developmental’ environments produce aca- 
demic success. (Compare, for example, Drews, 1957, with Elder, 
1965b.) Social class ideology forms an important part of this ideal- 
type which can be built with the aid of a case-study from the research. 

In this case the father is a clerk whose ambition has been bitterly 
frustrated. He has to do a drab job for a wage which he believes to be 
poorer than a labourer’s while younger and newer men pass him by. 
In an effort to do something about it he has taken ‘Intermediate Level’ 
courses by correspondence. Despite the fact that he was not successful 
in these courses he regards himself as being better educated than his 
competitors. 

He sees education as the only ladder to a decent life. But here it 
must be noted that ‘education’ is purely and simply a set of qualifica- 
tions which lead to a good job, security, a nice house, etc. Some 
indication of this may be gained from the interviewer’s notes: 


Husband... though quietly spoken, one felt that there was a near volcano 
of frustration beneath, e.g. when questioned about jobs and prospects, 
etc. began nervously to roll and unroll his tie; was prepared to show a fair 
amount of emotion and animosity towards his colleagues and superiors 

... if the child went to secondary modern school he would see to it that 
he took G.C.E. and ultimately a degree by correspondence... 


Wife . . . hairdressing in the front room in the evenings. Held a merito- 
cracy view of society which could lead her only to think little of her 
unsuccessful husband . . . seemed resentful that her husband would not 
back her in an effort to start a hairdressing business. 


It was plain to the interviewer that this particular family offered 
virtually none of the stereotypical ‘advantages’ of middle class life. 
However, it seems likely that'in this sort of environment, the child 
will develop a very strong drive to succeed in school. ‘This will be 
firmly based upon an awareness in the child’s mind of the importance 
of an education for later life. The child was successful in 11+. 

In this second ideal-type of academically successful family mobility- 
pessimism is high and discipline is ‘traditional’. Commitment to 
education is high but very different to that expressed in the stereo- 
typical ‘good home’ where it is valued for its intellectually liberating 
results for the individual. In this ideal-type, education is socially 
liberating. It is a necessary aspect of certificate-collecting which is, 
in turn, a major ‘external’ demand of the social environment. A 
routine clerk who has left grammar school at 15 without ‘school certifi- 
cate’ recounted his own theory of promotion when asked whether he 
felt Britain was a land of opportunity. ‘On the floor’ (office or factory) 
the quicker and more efficient worker has a poorer chance of promo- 
tion because his superiors will realize his value where he is. This was 
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not just a possibility as far as he (and his wife) were concerned—it 
was the way things usually worked. ‘Pull’ was his choice for the way in 
which promotions, at this level, are made. His wife thought it was 
‘two-thirds luck.’ Their child was successful in the 11+. 

For both these parents the only certain road to success was via 
educational qualifications because this was what provided the oppor- 
tunity to enter the working world at a point where promotion was a 
normal and likely possibility. People in this position tend to see the 
working world divided into two. At the bottom is the great mass of . 


TABLE 9 The mean scores of specified groups on the index of mibility-pessimism 


Mean 
Successful working class 3.20 
Successful 2.60 
Working class 2.49 
Unsuccessful working class 2.45 
Successful middle class 2.40 : 
All 2.31 i 
Unsuccessful 2.09 
Middle class and successful working class 2.00 
Middle class 1.73 
Unsuccessful middle class 0.78 


workers, clerical and manual. Above them begins a new type of organ- 
ization within which promotion prospects are real. ‘This upper section 
is fed over their heads by the upper reaches of the educational system. 
Together with this perception of reality the white collar worker is 
likely to have adequate knowledge of the very different rewards 
(financial and social) in this upper sphere. He is also likely to under- 
stand what is involved in school work and will not be burdened by 
the idea that the people who get into the upper sphere represent a 
different sort of person to himself. All these attitudes, taken together, 
provide a climate in the home which is (to say the least) suited to 
motivational stimulation and support of the child in school. 

We can also expect that the working class family which produces 
academically successful children will share many of these character- 
istics. The point at which it will fall short of the lower middle class 
one will lie in the extent to which actual knowledge of middle class 
life and occupations bring about a shorter set of ‘practical’ social 
horizons. 

In a perceptive article Kohn (1963) summarized the need for social 
class analysis in the following way: 


. .. social class has proved to be so useful a concept because it refers to 
more than simply educational level, or occupation, or any of the large 
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number of correlated variables. It is so useful because it captures the 
reality that the intricate interplay of all these variables creates different 
basic conditions of life at different levels of the social order. Members of 
different social classes, by virtue of enjoying (or suffering) different condi- 
tions of life, come to see the world differently—to develop different 
conceptions of social reality, different aspirations and hopes and fears, 
different conceptions of the desirable. 


TABLE 10 A summary of the tested hypotheses 


Hypothesis a—the variables are not related to school ability of the child as 
measured by 11-4 success. 
Hypothesis b—whether or not a relationship exists through the whole sample 
of parents it does not exist within the separate social class 


grouping. 


Hypothesis c—mobility-ideologies of working class parents of successful children 
will not resemble those of the middle class parents in comparison 
with those of working class parents of unsuccessful children. 





Hyp. Attribute 


*La Choice of middle class 


occupation for child 
Ib Choice of middle class 
occupation for child 


Ib Choice of middle class 
occupation for child 


Ic Choice of middle class 
occupation for child 


Ia Choice of middle class 


occupation for an ideal 


young man 
Ib Choice of middle class 


occupation for an ideal 


young man 
Ib Choice of middle class 


occupation for an ideal 


young man 
Ic Choice of middle class 


occupation for an ideal 


young man 


Ha Social class self-rating 
II b Social class self-rating 
II b Social class self-rating 
II c Social class self-rating 


Jil a Mobility-pessimism 
III b Mobility-pessimism 
IHI b Mobility-pessimism - 
Ill c Mobility-pessimism 


Group 
All parents 


Middle class 
Working class 


All parents 


All parents 


Middle class 


Working class 


All parents 


All parents 
Middle class 
Working class 
All parents 
All parents 
Middle class 
Working class 
All parents 


Ho 
Rejected 


Rejected for mothers 
Not rejected for fathers 


Rejected 


Rejected 


Rejected 


Rejected for mothers 
Not rejected for fathers 


Rejected 


Rejected 


Rejected 

Not rejected 
Not rejected 
Not rejected 


Not rejected 
Rejected 
Rejected 
Not rejected 
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The results of the present research are best seen in the light of this 
theoretical perspective. Broadly, the substantive findings regarding 
mobility-pessimism suggest that between classes the sub-cultural in- 
fluence upon cognition is the vital factor in educational success . 
whereas where sub-cultural influences are similar (i.e. within social 
classes) projection or introjection of frustrated ambition (Argyle, 
1962) will tend to play a more important part. 
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Notes 


1. For example—Ausubel (1966), 
Dale (1966), Cohen (1965), Deutsch 
(1964), Fraser (1959), Herriott (1963), 
Swift (1966a) and Triandis (1964). 

2. This conceptual framework is 
described in Swift (1965b). 

3. See Swift (1963) for details. 

4. Kahan (1966) offers some new 
evidence that a simple middle class/ 
working class split ‘is much more than 
an analytical simplification of those 
who have studied social class. It is a 
simplification which has a profound 
hold on the perceptions of class found 
in British society’ (op. cit., p. 124). 

5. The difference can be explained 
by the presence in the sample of 18 
private-school pupils who had a success- 
rate of 61%. If one excludes the private 
pupils from the sample its success-rate 
falls to under 24%. This seems to be 
acceptably near to that for the whole 


state-school universe as reported by 
their teachers. 

6. There is, however, some differ- 
ence in the middle class successful pro- 
portions in the sample and the state- 
school universe, The sample shows a 
60% success-rate; whereas the state 
school universe shows a 46% success- 
rate. This can mainly be explained by 
the different success-rate of the private 
school ‘children. But if the success-rate 
amongst these is around the 61% 
suggested by the sample, the success- 
rate for all middle class children in the 
universe would rise to only 53%. So 
that either the success-rate of the priv- 
ate school children was a good deal 
higher than 60%, or the 61% shown 
in the sample is too high. The first 
possibility is quite feasible—one 
private school was rumoured to have 
sent 48 out of its jo ‘11+’ children to 
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the senior department as Local Educa- 
tion Authority places. Apart from this, 
the smallness of the numbers of private 
school children in the sample precludes 
their acceptance as being representa- 
tive of the group. 

7. One factor which will tend to 
distort this picture must be kept in 
mind—notall of the children who go to 
the Catholic private schools would be 
classed as middle class. At least a small 
proportion have parents from the 
skilled worker group. Whilst this fact 
might do something to lower the 
middle class success-rate based on the 
assumption that all private school 
children came from middle class 
families (hence the conservative esti- 
mate of 55%), it would do little to raise 
the success-rate amongst the much 
larger numbers of the working class. A 
further warning must be given about 
the use of the state-school universe 
information. It was provided by the 
teachers who would naturally tend to 
upgrade the occupations of parents of 
successful children. Thus the minute 
proportion of successful unskilled 
families seems to indicate that success- 
ful parents were at least honoured as 
semi-skilled workers. This is at least an 
interesting indication of teachers per- 
ception of the relationship which this 
research is studying. 

8. Of the 4 middle class fathers who 
did not choose a job in this category, 3 
chose ‘peace of mind’ answers and one 
chose farming, with the implication 
that he did not mean farm labouring. 

g. It was a rigid rule for this ques- 
tion that social class ‘names’ were not 
mentioned by the interviewer until the 
respondent had been given every 
opportunity to use them for themselves. 
(b) and (c) were only asked at the end 
of the discussion, which frequently 
took up to a quarter of an hour. 

10. Conservative popular newspapers 
were read by almost all the ‘success- 
ful’ families. Unfortunately the very 
small number involved precludes even 
speculation on this interesting fact. 

11. 1. Father’s perception of Britain 
as a ‘land of opportunity’. 2. His belief 
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about his child’s chance to rise in the 
world. g. His belief about the ways in 
which people ‘get ahead’. 4. His satis- 
faction with his actual work situation. 
5. His perception of his own chance to 
get ahead. 6. His satisfaction with his 
present salary. (Centers, 1949.) 

12. See Swift (1966b) for a short dis- 
cussion of this elementary point. 

1g. There seems to be evidence that 
office work is declining into the work- 
ing class. The preference for it on the 
part of the working class parents does 
not seem to be an indication of length- 
ening horizons so much as a structural 
movement of office workers towards the 
working class, An important aspect of 
the drive for ‘parity of prestige’ in girls’ 
secondary modern schools has been the 
introduction of office skills (frequently 
minus shorthand as it is too hard), into 
the final two years of the curriculum. 
At the same time the mechanization 
and standardization of office procedure 
which has been taking place has been 
making office work less and less attrac- 
tive to grammar school leavers. For 
these two reasons at least, there seems 
to be a movement amongst employers 
towards employing the secondary 
modern school girl. As an office man- 
ager put it: ‘you can’t ask a grammar 
school girl with four or five “O” levels 
to come and do this sort of work... . it 
wouldn't be fair to her’, 

14. Colin Lacey (1966) has provided 
us with a preliminary piece of British 
research in the Jules Henry (1959) tradi- 
tion which identifies some of the 
elements in this process. 

15. It might be thought that failing 
to control for age of respondent was a 
weakness in research strategy but this 
would be to misunderstand the analysis. 
Admittedly the perceptions of mobility 
opportunity of a thirty-year-old father 
may be very different from those he 
would hold at fifty years, but this is 
irrelevant to the present analysis in 
which the age of the child has been 
controlled. We wish to know how 
parental mobility-pessimism relates 
with child academic success rather than 
how an adult develops the pessimism. 


R. Szreter* 


A note on the staffing of the public schools, 
1939-1904 
Research note 


In a significant passage on ‘Upgrading of jobs’, the Crowther Report of 
1959 suggested that: ‘On the one hand people of superior intelligence who 
used to spend their lives in middling jobs because they were denied educa- 
tional opportunities in their youth, now pass into the grammar schools 
and the universities . . . and finish up in the professions. On the other hand 
there has been a great increase in the number of skilled and professional 
jobs which have sucked up‘into higher ranks many whose abilities would 
never in the past have got them so high. The result has been to create a 
universal upgrading of the sort of post that is filled by a given level of 
intelligence’: (my italics). The Report then points out, for the benefit of 
employers complaining that ‘standards aren’t what they were’, that: ‘they 
are not comparing like with like. The job they are thinking of may be the 
same—though even this is doubtful—but certainly the boy or girl who does 
it is a different person from his predecessor of twenty years ago.’ 

It may safely be postulated that he is different not only in the level 
of intelligence but also—perhaps even more so—in his social and educa- 
tional background. It may, that is, be postulated that an increasing range 
of posts are filled by applicants from relatively lower social strata and from 
less prestigious and exclusive educational establishments than their 
“predecessors of twenty years ago’. Thus many grammar school teachers— 
and indeed university teachers right up to professorial level—are them- 
selves ‘first generation grammar school boys’. Many posts in industry and 
commerce of the type that used to be filled by men of public school back- 
ground are now occupied by products of state grammar schools. The public 
schools themselves have traditionally relied for their manpower on the 
products of England’s two senior universities, Oxford and Cambridge. 
Has the supposedly pervasive ‘democratization’ of English life and educa- 
tion in the twenty years preceding the appearance of the Crowther Report 
undermined this association? 

This Note seeks to throw some light on this question. ‘To do so, a 33 per 
cent sample of public schools—as defined acceptably if not wholly satis- 
factorily by membership of the Headmasters’ Conference-—was investigated 
at five-year intervals. ‘The dates chosen therefore were: 1939 (conveniently, 
the last pre-war year), 1944, 1949, 1954, 1959 (the year of the Crowther 
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Report), and, to bring the issue more up to date, 1964. The numbers, and 
proportions derived from them, of Oxford and Cambridge graduates as 
against graduates of other universities on the staffs of the selected schools 
were then compared at each date. In the main, the sample was an alpha- 
betical random one, following the order of the 1964 edition of The Public 
and Preparatory Schools Yearbook (this annual publication was the source 
of data throughout the period). To ensure its consistency, however, it 
included no schools which failed to hold their place on the Headmasters’ 
Conference throughout the period 1939-64, and no Scottish schools, since 
more than half of them emphasized and presumably preferred Scottish 
degrees. Hence the sample was chosen from a total of 136, or slightly under 
three-quarters of the average membership of the Headmasters’ Conference 
which is usually a few short of its upper limit of 200. Moreover, attention 
was paid to the need for the sample to be adequately representative, so 
that it included reasonable proportions of schools of varying degrees of 

„renown and of different sizes. As a matter of interest, it comprised the 
following 45 schools: 


Aldenham School King’s School, Rochester 

Alleyn’s School Leeds Grammar School 

Beaumont College Llandovery College 

Birkenhead School Magdalen College School 
«Blundell's School Malvern College 

Bradfield College Merchant Taylors’ School 

Bristol Grammar School Norwich School 

Campbell College Nottingham High School 
Canford School Plymouth College 

Chigwell School Queen Elizabeth School, Wakefield 
Clifton College Rossall School 

Dean Close School Rydal School 

Downside School St. John’s School, Leatherhead 
Eastbourne College Sedbergh School 

Ellesmere College Sherborne School 

Eton College Stockport Grammar School 
Giggleswick School Taunton School 

Harrow School Tonbridge School ; 
Hymers College University College School 
Ipswich School Wellington College 

King William’s College Wolverhampton Grammar School 
King’s School, Canterbury Worksop College 


King’s, School, Macclesfield 
The results were as follows?: 


Three points of interest seem to emerge. First, the overall trend is clear, 
even though it was arrested in the 1950's: there has been a proportionate 
retreat of Oxford and Cambridge from the public schools. Or, conversely, 
the public schools have been unable to maintain a constant proportion of 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates on their teaching staffs. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we should apply to the present situation a view expressed with regard 
to the changing position in recent decades of Oxford and Cambridge among 
British universities, that their: ‘Monopoly only gave way to pre-eminence’.® 
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Public school teachers* Headmasters Non- 
Oxford and Other uni- Oxfordand Otheruni- graduate 
Cambridge versities Cambridge versities staff 
No. % No. % No. No. : No. > 
1939 870 82.3 187 17.7 45 o 160 
1944 871 76.8- 264 23.2 45 o 190 
1949 877 75.6 285 24.4 45 o 183 
1954 1018 77.2 300 22.8 43 2 204 
1959 1092 76.2 341 23.8 43 2 223 
1964 1192 74.2 414 25.8 43 2 245 


* Excluding headmasters and non-graduate staff 


The figures relating, above, to public school headships might be noted here 
(it was decided to exclude headmasters from the main table, because they 
were expected to be preponderantly Oxford and Cambridge men, and they 
would therefore impart a bias in favour of the older universities at any 
particular date, and a bias against them to the trend, since their number 
did not expand with the growing number of assistant masters). Secondly, 
the public schools may nevertheless feel well-satisfied with managing today 
to fill three-quarters of their posts with the product of the two universities 
they prefer, and they probably absorb a remarkably high proportion of all 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates who choose to teach. It would, in this 
context, be interesting to enquire into the closely related questions of 
public schoo! education and of the class and rank of degrees of public school 
teachers. Thirdly, the quinquennium 1939-44 produced by far the most 
marked fall in the percentage of Oxford and Cambridge graduates among 
public school teachers. The exigencies and dislocations of wartime would 
thus seem to have had a sharper and speedier impact here than the equaliz- 
ing of opportunities, the loosening of the rigidities of England’s socio- 
educational stratification, and the sheer rate of educational expansion of 
the post-war era. In the tabulation above, the 1944 figures included teachers 
marked as ‘absent on military service’. 

It is outside the scope of this Note to ascertain and assess the causal 
factors behind its main finding. The supply of Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates over the period has certainly not kept pace with the increase in 
the total supply of graduates pouring out of British universities, even if 
numbers at the two senior universities have grown about pari passu with 
the staffs of the public schools (52 per cent over 25 years in the present large 
sample). There have, presumably, been changes in the curricula and 
‘attitudes ‘of the public schools which have made their demand for Oxford 
and Cambridge qualifications less urgent—and, conversely, rendered the 
degrees of other universities more acceptable to them. In its turn, the 
‘dilution’ may come to exercise a perceptible effect upon the ethos and 
the image of the public schools. Before leaving the reader to his reflections 
and speculations on these questions, one final relevant fact may be noted. 
In 1965, in its seventy-fifth year of issue, The Public and Preparatory 
Schools Yearbook abandoned the practice of indicating the source of 
graduate qualifications of their teachers. 
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1. Central Advisory Council for 3. A. H. Halsey, “The Changing 
Education — England, z5 to x8, Functions of Universities in Advanced 
(H.M.S.0., 1959), P, 123, para. 190. Industrial Societies’, Harvard Educa- 

2. Teachers holding Oxford orCam- tional Review, vol. 30 (1960), p. 125. 
-bridge degrees as well as degrees from See also his ‘British Universities’, 
other universities were classified under Archives, Européennes de Sociologie, 
the former. The staff of preparatory vol. 3, no. 1 (1962), p. 85 f. 
and/or junior departments were ex- 
cluded wherever specified. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Dr. Hermann Mannheim 


To the Editor, 
British Journal of Sociology 


Sir, 


My attention has only recently been 
drawn to the review, published in the 
June 1966 issue of your Journal (pp. 
214-16), of my book Comparative 
Criminology. In my fifty-five years as 
a writer of books—my doctoral thesis 
was published in 1912—I have only 
once before found it necessary to reply 
to a review of my writings, and I sin- 
cerely regret that the review which has 
appeared in your Journal should be 
responsible for the second unpleasant 
occasion of this kind. However, the 
review conveys—no doubt uninten- 
tionally—such a misleading impression 
of my book that a rejoinder seems to be 
required to keep the record straight, 
and I should be grateful if it could be 
published at your early convenience. 

Your reviewer, I am sorry to say, has 
ignored some of the fundamental un- 
written rules of reviewing: 

1. A review should’ give a factual 
description, however brief, of the prin- 
cipal contents of the book under review. 
This is of course most important in the 
case of a book of nearly 800 pages. 
Practically all other reviews I have so 
far seen, even far shorter ones than 
this, have at least mentioned the main 
parts of the book and most of them 
have particularly referred, in laudatory 
terms, to the large amount of space 
devoted to methodology. Your reviewer 
has done nothing of the kind. He does 
not even mention the fact that my book 
is the first textbook of criminology 
which offers a comprehensive survey of 
eight chapters with 130 pages of the 


various methods of research used in 
criminology. Your reviewer would have 
been perfectly entitled to criticize this 
survey, its length or quality or both; 
he was not entitled, however, to ignore 
it altogether to the extent that the word 
methodology does not even appear in 
his review. 

2. Secondly, your reviewer has also 
failed to observe the rule which applies 
not only to reviewing but to any scien- 
tific treatment of any subject: however 
misguided it may be, it should at least 
be fairly consistent in itself. In import- 
ant aspects of his review your reviewer 
contradicts himself. He criticizes my 
book as making it difficult to gain a 
definite impression of my own position. 
This, he thinks, ‘has the unfortunate 
effect of suggesting that he is a micro- 
rather than a macro-criminologist’. No 
evidence whatsoever is produced for 
this summary verdict but, having dealt 
this deadly blow, the reviewer proceeds 
quite cheerfully in his next paragraph 
to criticize my ‘strong adherence to a 
multi-factor approach’ and my ‘per- 
haps excessively severe dismissal of 
Sutherland’s -theory of differential 
association’, If it is so difficult to main- 
tain my own position, how, one 
wonders, can this be reconciled with my 
‘strong adherence’ and my ‘perhaps 
excessively severe dismissal ... ?” 
Apparently as far as this reviewer is 
concerned, heads he wins and tails I 
lose. Surely, he cannot have it both 
ways. In fact, pronouncements similarly 
unequivocal as those quoted by him can 
be found by the dozen throughout the 
book, and no other reviewer has found 
it difficult to ascertain my own opin- 
ions. Furthermore, somewhat paradoxi- 
cally your reviewer, in his subsequent 
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paragraph, produces the view that 
I am ‘rather more at home with 
theories than with empirical material’. 
How can this be reconciled with his 
thesis that I am a ‘micro- rather than 
a macro-criminologist’? Normally, one 
would expect it to be the other way 
round, i.e. the ‘macro’ man to be more 
at home with general theories and the 
‘micro’ man more with the details of 
empirical material. Consistency and 
logic, it seems, are not the strongest 
qualities of the reviewer. And, leaving 
aside all such high-falutin terms as 
‘macro’ and ‘micro’, should not the 
reviewer as one of my former students 
at least know that I am equally con- 
cerned with theory and empirical 
material (see, e.g, for the latter my 
Social Aspects and Juvenile Delin- 
quency and for both my Group 
Problems and my Introduction to 
Pioneers in Criminology)? 

3. Thirdly, a reviewer should care- 
fully read the book under review and 
correctly reproduce the parts of it he 
wishes to criticize. In this, too, your 
` reviewer has failed. First, he takes me 
to task for ‘not quite’ having done 
justice ‘to the point of what Sutherland 
and his followers were trying to do’ 
(with regard to the theory of differen- 
tial association). In what follows, how- 
ever, he simply repeats everything I 
have said myself in my analysis of 
Sutherland’s theory. Without going 
into details I can refer readers of my 
book to pages 8-11 and 499 and I can 
safely challenge the reviewer to pro- 
duce one single aspect which is con- 
tained in his review on this point and 
omitted in my book in its critical 
analysis of differential association and 
multi-factor causation. In particular, I 
have made it clear that I regard the 
latter with its long lists of potentially 
causal factors only as a makeshift (p. 9) 
and I have referred to concessions 
which it has ‘inevitably had to make to 
Sutherland and his followers’ (p. 19). So 
what is it really your reviewer com- 
plains ofl? 

4. Turning now to what is perhaps 
the most astonishing part of your 
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reviewer's criticisms, as the only one of 
all the reviewers of the book he 
expresses the view that my treatment 
‘is not, in a systematic way, comparative. 
One does not really get a sense of differ- 
ing patterns and origins of crime speci- 
fically related to different types of social 
structure neither are there discussions 
of, for example, ways in which different 
countries have produced different 
schools of criminology.’ Really?! Faced 
with such criticism I might almost 
begin to doubt whether I have been 
able to express myself in the English 
language. However, this doubt seems 
to be ill-founded as the reviewer con- 
cedes that ‘the treatment is lucid, and 
no one could tell from internal evi- 
dence that the author was writing in 
his adopted language’. In reply, I would 
say first of all that his idea of ‘compara- 
tive treatment’ in criminology seems 
too narrow. It is not confined to the 
discussion of ‘differing patterns and 
origins of crime...’ and to comparisons 
of different schools of criminology, etc. 
Comparative treatment has also to deal 
with differences in methodological 
approach, in the use of specific research 
techniques, in the scope and meaning 
of criminology, and such like. I cannot 
in this brief rejoinder mention all those 
places in my book where subjects have 
been treated in a comparative manner; 
the following, taken entirely from Vol. 
1, may be quoted, however, to show 
how unfounded this criticism is (Vol. 
2 would have yielded at least as many 
references): 


page 16: Should criminology include 
the study of ‘criminalistics’? Here the 
different answers given in different 
countries are presented, 

pages 18-19: Is criminology an inde- 
pendent discipline? Again the differ- 
ent answers given by criminologists 
in different countries are quoted. 

pages 22 ff.: Crime and ‘Public Wel- 
fare Offences’: how is the relationship 
between these two concepts under- 
stood in different countries? 

pages 39-67: How has the problem 
‘Law and Morality’ been solved in 


different countries and at different 
periods of time? 

pages 74 ff.: Attitudes towards crimino- 
logical research on the part of the 
authorities in different countries. 

page gg: Cross-cultural studies in 
criminology. 

In the methodological part, especially, 
the whole of Chapter 5 with its com- 
parative treatment of criminal statis- 
tics in various countries should be 
mentioned (pages 118-22 deal with 
foreign countries). 

pages 132 ff: Control group and follow- 
up studies in different countries 
compared. 

pages 154 ff.: Individual case studies 
compared. 

pages 159-60: Books by prisoners (and 
ex-prisoners) compared. 

pages 167 f£.: Typological researches in 
Britain, U.S.A. and Germany com- 
pared, contrasting the biological 
types used in pre-war Germany with 
American and British research. 

pages 186 f.: Action research in U.S.A. 
and Britain. 

pages 191 ff.: Sociological techniques in 
criminological research compared. 

pages 214 f., 226 ff., 236 f£.: Anthropo- 
logical-biological researches in Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Britain, U.S.A. 
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seen against their ideological back- 
grounds. 

pages 232 ff.: Twin researches in Ger- 
many, U.S.A., Japan. 

pages 274 f.: Research on mental sub- 
normality in Britain and U.S.A. 

pages 294 ff.: Comparative material on 
the psychology of murder. 


I have to refrain from giving further 
references and I leave out entirely Vol. 
2, with one exception: As the reviewer 
especially mentions my section on 
White Collar Crime, he should have 
noticed the remarks on pages 497-8 
where the discussion of this phen- 
omenon is specifically related to the 
different social structure of Western 
countries and Soviet Russia. 

Finally, the reviewer misses a con- 
cluding chapter. If he had read my 
lengthy Preface and my two introduc- 
tory chapters, especially the crucial 
pages 60 f., slightly more carefully he 
might perhaps have discovered in them 
most of the things which a more tradi- 
tion-bound writer might have said in 
his concluding chapter. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc. 
HERMANN MANNHEIM 
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Medical Care Readings—in the 
Sociology of Medical Institutions 
W. Richard Scott and Edmund H. 
Folkart (eds.) John Wiley 1966 


595 PP. 755. 


For the devotee of book reviews (if 
there be such a character) there is no 
doubt a predictable pattern of reviews 
of these vast American ‘readers’— 
weights, pages, numbers of contribu- 
tors, the variability of contributions 
and wailings about discouraging the 
student from going to the original texts 
are perhaps among the predictable 
comments. All are, to some extent, 
relevant here, but it is something 
beyond that calls for comment. 
Without a full rundown on national- 
ities only two contributions recogniz- 
ably from authors on this side of the 
Atlantic are included. The generally 
helpful bibliographies include some 
extra British names but still hardly 
enough to reach double figures. Is it 
that the editors of this volume have 
ignored much British work of value in 
this field or is it that there is little of 
sociological value here on which to 
draw? British sociologists have made 
international reputations for them- 
selves in almost every field but that of 
the sociology of medicine. The social 
research that there has been has, in the 
main, been attempted by those who 
would often be denied the title of 
sociologist. To this reviewer (perhaps 
unnecessarily naive in sociological 
matters) this absence of interest and 
study sits strangely alongside the face 
ofan organized health service (?bureau- 
cracy and professionalism), a powerful 
and quarrelsome array of professional 
associations and continual public 
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interest in and concern for the national 
health service. 

As almost all the contributions have 
been reprinted from previous publica- 
tions, detailed comment ought not to be 
attempted. Instead it would be helpful 
to the British reader to outline the 
areas of study that this volume, with 
varying degrees of success, reviews. It 
devotes several contributions (and 
where are the equivalent British 
studies?) to the doctor as an example 
of professionalization and specializa- 
tion and to the process by which a lay 
beginning student receives and accepts 
the culture of his chosen profession. It 
examines, far too briefly in my opinion, 
what might be termed the lay culture 
of illness—the folklore and myths 
which surround illness, the points of 
referral for cure and the attitude of the 
sick to the ‘healer’. It has interesting 
sections on lay initiative and control— 
the role and controlling power of the 
patient. It looks at the hospital as an 
institution in sociological and organiz- 
ational terms and in its relation to the 
community. It is in this latter section 
that some of the best and some of the 
least successful contributions occur. It 
is here, too, that it has much of value 
to offer those in social medicine and 
the sociology of medicine in this 
country. 

Taken as a whole it is, like most of 
these vast tomes, disappointing, frus- 
trating and exciting in turn, For this 
British reviewer it was both a humbling 
experience (when viewed alongside 
British efforts) and also a warning shot 
of the pointlessness into which some 
sociological research is too often apt to 
face. 

Arthur J. Willcocks 
University of Nottingham 


Psychopathic Disorders and their 
Assessment 


Michael Craft (ed.) Pergamon Press 
1966 pp. 320 50s. 


This collection of essays by a dozen 
different authorities reveals both the 
variety of meanings attached to the 
term psychopath, and the variety of 
ways in which individuals so classed 
may be dealt with in the English 
medico-legal system. Dr. P. McGrath, 
Superintendent of Broadmoor Hos- 
pital, writing about the small minority 
22%) of psychopaths who go to 
Special Hospitals, is concerned with 
particularly dangerous and intractable 
individuals in whose case problems of 
control and security overshadow all 
else. Dr. Craft, reporting on the treat- 
ment of psychopaths at Balderton Hos- 
pital, is describing a group of trouble- 
some, delinquent youths with sufficient 
personality disorder to warrant hos- 
pital treatment, who were not too bad 
to be dealt with as voluntary patients 
in a group-therapy ward. Many of them 
must have been indistinguishable from 
typical inmates of penal establishments. 
Unexpectedly, as far as Dr. Craft was 
concerned, the boys dealt with in an 
authoritarian, paternalistic ward did 
better (in terms of absence of short- 
term re-convictions, and improvement 
in I.Q. scores) than a similar group 
dealt with more permissively in a self- 
governing treatment unit. 

Dr. T. C. Gibbens calls attention 
to the different settings in which 
psychopaths may be found (in remand 
homes, in Borstals, prisons, in mental 
hospitals, in Broadmoor, and in institu- 
tions for the mentally subnormal) and 
to the contrasting standards of classi- 
fication adopted by staffs who deal with 
different ranges of disturbance. A 
young man who seems psychopathic 
among a population of docile sub- 
normals might pass unnoticed in prison 
or Borstal. In his view the classical 
antithesis between treatment and 
punishment breaks down in the case of 
psychopaths, since social control has to 
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be exerted even in hospitals. Some 
psychopaths improve rapidly under an 
active Borstal regime. 

Drs. Black, Fabisch and Craft discuss 
at length the medical and psychological 
peculiarities of psychopaths; their 
deviant electro-encephalographic rec- 
ords, their peculiar responses on 
psychological testing, and their insus- 
ceptibility to guilt, remorse or inner 
conflict. Although the incidence of all 
these features is abnormally high 
among individuals labelled psycho- 
paths, authorities cannot agree on what 
combination of criteria should be used 
for making a diagnosis. Clearly, the 
deciding factor in practice is the degree 
of social disturbance caused by their 
behaviour. Much the same considera- 
tions determine which persons among 
the hordes of mental dullards in the 
community need to be officially ascer- 
tained as mentally subnormal. 

The Mental Health Act, 1959, made 
provision for the committal of psycho- 
pathic offenders to mental hospitals, in 
lieu of sentence, and for the transfer of 
inmates from penal establishments to 
hospital on grounds of psychopathy. 
The latter provision is almost totally 
unused, and the former is being 
applied very sparingly indeed. The 
chief reasons for this is the reluctance 
of doctors to recommend or agree to 
the admission of these difficult charac- 
ters to modern open-door hospitals, 
where they either abscond or disrupt 
the treatment of the ordinary, non- 
criminal] patients. Dr. Gibbens refers to 
the Working Party on the Special Hos- 
pitals (H.M.S.O., 1960) which recom- 
mended that each hospital region 
should make provision for relatively 
closed units specializing in the hand- 
ling of these difficult cases, and that 
diagnostic centres should be started to 
organize the proper disposal of cases 
and to conduct badly needed experi- 
ments in treatment. As with so much 
else in the field of social welfare, little 
or no progress has been made. 

D. J. West 
University of Cambridge 
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The Teaching Hospital : Evolution 
and Contemporary Issues 

J. H. Knowles (ed.) Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (0.U.P.) 1966 152 pp. 32s. 


For sociologists the value of this book, 
which is made up of the Lowell 
Lectures delivered at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in 1965, is limited. 

Despite a plea for the development 
of a social science and technology 
capable of dealing with problems pro- 
duced by advances in the physical 
fields, no single reference is made to the 
recent important contributions of 
medical sociologists. One cannot of 
course expect senior doctors and 
medical educators to have expert know- 
ledge of medical sociology. But surely 
the time has arrived when it ought to 
be possible to expect anyone speaking 
or writing authoritatively about any 
important aspect of society to take 
systematic account of research already 
done in the field? Hughes’ Boys in 
White and Merton’s The Student 
Physician are directly relevant to some 
of the problems in medical education 
raised in the four lectures. And the 
research reported in such texts as those 
by Susser and Watson and by Freeman 
could have made much more sense of 
most of the issues tackled. This is not 
to mention the central relevance of 
organization theory and analysis, 
which, to judge from this book, might 
not exist; and this despite the fact that 
one of the most interesting and import- 
ant questions dealt with here—the 
relationship between the medical 
school and the hospital, and the com- 
plex role relationships and conflicts of 
authority involved in their integration 
—demands its application. 

However, since the book was not 
written for sociologists, it is better to 
treat it as a source of ‘inside informa- 
tion’ and a mine of clues to the implicit 
assumptions and values of the medical 
world and of American society. Per- 
haps the most important example is the 
vivid picture, drawn almost unwit- 
tingly, of unsocialized medicine, and of 
the consequent difficulties in planning 
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the community’s health and defining 
the boundaries of social responsibility 
for the doctor and for the hospital. 
Equally interesting is analysis of the 
complex relationship between the three 
functions of the teaching hospital— 
teaching, research and clinical work— 
and of the difficulty faced by the hos- 
pital as its staple teaching fodder, 
charity patients, disappear with the 
spread of health insurance schemes. A 
further valuable contribution is the 
analysis of the costs of hospitalization 
and medical education, and discussion 
of possible ways of financing these 
functions in America. In this section 
the book is at its most relevant to the 
British situation, at a time when the 
cost and financing of the N.H.S. are 
matters of debate and research. 

The book is provocative enough to 
incite one broad generalization. ‘The 
next ten years will see an enormous 
expansion of research into the hospitals 
and the health service generally. If the 
research that is done does not take 
account equally of operational research 
methods and of sociological, especially 
organizational, theory, it is likely to be 
inadequate and to leave us still in a 
position where the authoritative words 
of medical experts remain the major 
source of understanding, and the prim- 
ary basis for action and inaction in the 
field of health. 

David Marsland 
School of Social Sciences 
Brunel University 


Problems and Progress in Medical 
Care. Essays on Current Research 
Second Series 

Published for the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press 1966 25s. 


This is the second of a series of papers 
reporting results of inquiries supported 
by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals 
Trust into various aspects of medical 
care. Part I is devoted to four studies 
of hospital out-patient services. Two of 
the studies are of hospitals in Scotland 


and two of hospitals in London and the 
south-east. Each paper presents a 
straightforward description of the 
demographic characteristics of patients 
attending out-patient clinics, the 
reasons for and the outcome of their 
visits, and the forms in which the 
referral letters from general practi- 
tioners were couched. In commenting 
on their results, the authors lay most 
stress on the implications of their find- 
ings for the future relations of hospital 
and general practitioner services. 

Reading these independent studies 
through consecutively, one is struck by 
the comparability of many of their find- 
ings. However, there were some varia- 
tions of sociological interest. For 
example, there were differences be- 
tween teaching and other hospitals in 
the social class characteristics of 
patients and in the type of problem 
referred to them. These differences 
provide supporting evidence for the 
thesis that Social Classes I and II are 
on the whole more equal than others 
when it comes to access to the best 
diagnostic and treatment facilities 
under the National Health Service. 
The finding that there has been a fall- 
ing away in the London teaching 
hospital of referrals to out-patient 
clinics which deal with the more com- 
mon diseases, i.e. the general surgical, 
chest, dermatological and psychiatric 
clinics, and a simultaneous increase in 
referrals to the more highly specialized 
clinics (notably cardiology and physical 
medicine) has great significance for the 
debate on medical education. It is often 
alleged that students at London teach- 
ing hospitals rarely see the kind of con- 
ditions with which they will be mainly 
dealing as general practitioners or 
specialists in non-teaching hospitals. 
Unless the teaching hospitals either 
make an earnest of their avowed intent 
to become district hospitals serving 
all the medical needs of a local com- 
munity, or extend their teaching to a 
wider range of hospitals, the esoteric- 
ism of the medical training they pro- 
vide is likely to increase rather than 
diminish. 
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Part II contains four papers which 
have little unity of concept or method | 
although they are generically described 
as studies of organization and function. 
The one of greatest sociological interest 
is undoubtedly that of Robert Apte 
which examines the myths and the 
reality of the transitional hostels for 
the rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 
His study of the 25 hostels which were 
supposedly performing the function in 
1963-5 reveals a lack of clarity in the 
definition of their functions and an 
incompatibility of their aims and 
methods. His sociologically oriented 
hypotheses—among the few in the book 
—that wardens recruited from hospital 
nursing and other institutional settings 
are likely to be authoritarian in 
approach to patients and to foster 
dependence rather than independence 
seems well supported by the data. 

The three papers in Part IIT suggest 
problems or fields of study which need 
further investigation. In one of these 
fields, that of cervical cytology, George 
Knox shows how much still needs to be 
done by well planned epidemiological 
surveys before it can be said beyond 
reasonable doubt that the pre-sympto- 
matic invasive carcinoma which can be 
detected by cervical smears is a stage in 
the development of true clinical carci- 
noma. By implication, he questions the 
wisdom of the policy of implementing 
a widespread cervical smear pro- 
gramme. It need not—he argues—pre- 
vent carcinoma, and it could mislead 
many women into a false sense of 
security and cost the nation resources 
which it could better utilize in other 
ways. 

Richard Shegog reviews the problems 
which still need answering if maternity 
services in this country are going to 
reduce still further the rates of 
maternal and perinatal mortality and 
contribute to the better health of sur- 
viving mothers and infants. Among 
these, studies of consumer preference 
for institutional or domiciliary confine- 
ment, the efficiency of different kinds of 
hospital and general practice unit 
delivery wards and the reasons for late 
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bookings and for not seeking pre-natal 
care are given priority. 

Finally, Richards and Wilcocks have 
been contributing to the study of social 
factors associated with dental health 
and the use of dental services. Their 
preliminary findings indicate that this 
is yet another field which provides 
fascinating opportunities for the social 
scientists who see in health and health 
behaviour important facets of social 
differentiation. 

Margot Jefferys 
Social Research Unit 
Bedford College 


Enter Plato. Classical Greece and 
the Origins of Social Theory 

A. W. Gouldner Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1967 407 pp. 555. 


In the first part of this adventurous and 
intelligent book Gouldner sets out to 
analyse the element of Greek, and 
mostly Athenian, social structure and 
modal cultural personality which 
underlay the outburst of classical Greek 
philosophy in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. He devotes the second 
part to interweaving strands of this 
analysis with salient aspects of Plato’s 
thought and with gaps in Plato's 
thought. His prime object is not only 
to understand Plato, but to enter into 
a dialogue with him partly as critic, 
partly as commentator. Nor is this all; 
for the book’s justification is not of the 
kind that ‘European philosophy con- 
sists of footnotes on Plato’ but more 
that through Plato we can be brought 
to a clearer understanding of our own 
social and moral predicament. 
Obviously it was courageous for a 
sociologist without a classical back- 
ground to write this book. But was it 
bravery or bravado? And where is the 
pay off for the sociological or classical 
reader? First, there are numerous over- 
statements, which will annoy some 
experts. But they are overstatements 
which are derived from the very wide 
range of respectable and well-chosen 
historical and critical literature which 
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Gouldner consulted. If ancient his- 
torians or philosophers complain, they 
should reflect that the remedy has been 
in their own hands for long enough. 
They should have written better books, 
which would have rendered this one 
superfluous—which it certainly isn’t; 
or they should have written books in 
which the data available on the social 
structure of Greek cities are methodic- 
ally presented. 

One could carp at Gouldner’s fre- 
quent use of Greece, when he means 
Athens, or at his citation of sources 
nearly a thousand years apart (Homer 
and Plutarch) to cast light on pheno- 
mena which occur in between. But then 
he could have argued, though he does 
not, that time is an over-rated aspect of 
historical description and that basic 
similarities in social perception justify 
such a broad net. 

J have, however, a much more serious 
criticism. The chief defect of the first 
part of the book lies not in Gouldner’s 
ignorance of ancient history, but in his 
close adherence to the assumptions of 
classical scholarship. His argument 
consists in fact of a sociological gloss on 
the sometimes fanciful conclusions of 
classical scholars, which Gouldner often 
shows up, but puts nothing much better 
in its place; though his is more lively 
and interesting to read. For example, 
in his presentation of Greek personality 
Gouldner relies on the surviving writ- 
ings of the literary elite, but still seems 
to think that he can deduce from that, 
modes of actual behaviour and per- 
ception in the general population. 
Indeed, the whole structure of his 
analysis of Greek society is enriched but 
not guided by his sociology; he 
wouldn’t dream, I suspect, of attempt- 
ing such an analysis of a contemporary 
society with such elitist opinions—or in 
this way. 

Does this matter? Yes and no. Yes, 
if what one wants is a sound socio- 
logical-historical guide to classical 
Greece and to Plato—although one 
could do very much worse than read 
Gouldner, and find difficulty in doing 
better. No, if one takes Gouldner on 


his own terms: ‘the quality of his work 
depends not only on what he knows... 
but on what he is’ (p. vii). This is a 
book about himself, an intellectual 
novel, disciplined into an intellectual 
communication by considerable classi- 
cal reading and sociological insight— 
but concerned, to my mind, in spite of 
the title and the references with Gould- 
ner’s view of contemporary social and 
moral problems. 
Keith Hopkins 
London School of Economics 


Explanation and Human Action 
A.R. Louch Blackwell 1967 243 pp. 
375. 6d. 


This book explores an area of central 
concern to social philosopher and 
theorist alike. It examines, with a view 
to determining its philosophically ten- 
able acceptance, the concept of human 
action. It does so with the further view 
of deciding what kind of inquiry is 
adequate to that concept’s understand- 
ing. In the process, it scrutinizes a whole 
family of intimately related concepts 
—broadly grouped under desire and 
reasons—and scans a wide variety of 
fields among the social sciences in which 
human behaviour is the focus of 
inquiry. 

In Louch’s view, purpose—reason in 
acting directed towards accomplishing 
a task or achieving a goal—is crucial to 
the understanding of human behaviour 
as such. This, however, necessarily in- 
volves the appraisal of such behaviour 
in the light of the particular circum- 
stances in which it occurs. And it is 
such appraisal, rather than the dis- 
covery of lawlike explanations or the 
making of predictions, that should 
characterize the social sciences. ‘In 
appealing to reasons for acting, motives, 
purposes, intentions, desires and their 
cognates, which occur in both ordinary 
and technical discussions of human 
doings, we exhibit an action in the 
light of circumstances that are taken to 
entitle or warrant a person to act as he 
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does.’ The social sciences, then, are 
moral rather than natural sciences. By 
way of compensation, ethics, as a moral 
science, can learn from history, soc- 
iology and anthropology. Comparison 
with the practice of others is a way of 
clarifying our own. Further, the con- 
cept of appropriate behaviour, which 
is involved in that of moral action, is 
a social concept. 

Relevant views of other contem- 
porary philosophers are critically 
reviewed and acutely analysed. Among 
them is Winch’s idea of a social science. 
Here, criticism is tempered by com- 
passionate appreciation of the latter’s 
predicament, caught between the 
Humean jaws of dichotomized fact and 
value, which his own theory allows 
Louch neatly to escape. However, he 
would surely find in Winch’s later 
development of his views, in ‘Under- 
standing a Primitive Society’ (dmer. 
Philos. Qtly, vol. 2, 1964) more kinship 
with his own. t 

While he avoids subsuming the social 
sciences under philosophy, Louch does 
not seem to consider their closer con- 
cern with the factors fostering or 
inhibiting genuinely human action. 
But it is this concern that largely 
accounts for their practical application. 
And, while it is clear that his account 
of human action provides a lead into 
ethics, it still seems deficient in its 
understanding of what is meant by a 
moral principle. Merely conceived, as 
here it seems to be, as a more general- 
ized rule, it does tend to appear as a 
vacuous generalization with respect to 
the concrete particularity of individual 
action, Effectively to bridge the gap 
between individual action and the 
morality it critically interprets while 
actualizing, requires something mid- 
way between the intrinsic rigidity ot 
rules and the extreme flexibility of ad 
hoc decisions. However, this in turn 
would require a more comprehensive 
phenomenology of human action than 
here provided or, perhaps, present pur- 
poses warranted. 

J. B. O'Malley 
University of Liverpool 
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Evolution and Society: a Study in 
Victorian Social Theory 

J. W. Burrow Cambridge University 
Press 1966 xvii+295 pp. 455. 


This book represents a very consider- 
able exercise in the history of social 
thought. Dr. Burrow manages to make 
a great deal of sense of a period of 
English thought that is a lot more com- 
plex than is usually imagined. It is, as 
he shows, a period of crisis and of a 
peculiarly English reaction not only to 
positivism but also to broader and more 
disturbing implications of relativism. 

It has for some time now been an 
unfashionable period. “Who now reads 

, Spencer?’ asks Professor Parsons and he 
is echoed by Professor MacRae who 

-refers to ‘that Spencer whom no one 
reads and to whom we are all indebted’. 
One of the greatest difficulties for those 
few social scientists who nowadays do 
more than glance at the original works 
of Maine or Tylor, Spencer or even 
Hobhouse is to get sufficiently under 
the skin of these Victorian intellectuals 
so that it becomes possible to under- 
stand just what was the nature of their 
concern with evolution. What was the 
need for political and moral certainty 
that drove them to hide under the 
cloak of progress the creeping conse- 
quences of simple relativism, It was not 
enough to compare societies or to chart 
the morphological sequence of evolu- 
tion; it must be related to moral as well 
as technological achievement. There 
must be a plot and to understand it 
was the only way to hold off chaos, ‘our 
play is not a tale told by an idiot, sig- 
nifying nothing.’ Underlying all the 
endeavour that produced such huge 
and unused collections as Spencer's 
volumes of Descriptive Sociology lay a 
deep emotional commitment to the 
belief in the possibility of advancement 
—‘in virtue of that law it must con- 
tinue until the state we call perfection 
is reached’, 

Dr. Burrow is an historian who has 
taken the trouble to take seriously the 
ideas and intellectual climate of the 
period with which he deals. He does 
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not isolate his chief protagonists— 
Maine, Tylor and Spencer, but estab- 
lishes valuable links between their fore- 
runners and the subsequent develop- 
ments of the social sciences which they 
themselves expressed. He recognises 
that one must not only ask why men of 
a particular period were interested in 
certain ideas but also ask why they were 
not interested in others. Why did the 
interest of the Victorians concentrate 
on social dynamics rather than social 
statics? Because typically ‘the nine- 
teenth century intellectual required 
from social science, not merely tech- 
niques of social engineering but a basis 
for ethics and political theory and an 
account of the human situation in 
relation to the rest of creation.’ 

This is, in short, a stimulating book 
which performs that valuable function 
of well written intellectual history of 
raising pertinent and even disturbing 
questions about some of the assump- 
tions of the social sciences today. We 
can still learn a good deal from the ex- 
perience of Victorian social science 
even if we no longer read its texts, 

J. A. Jackson 
University of East Anglia 


Social Research : Strategy and 
Tactics 

Bernard S. Phillips New York 
Macmillan London Collier- 
Macmillan 1966 336 pp. 555. 


This is a rather pretentious book. It is 
based upon two fundamental concepts: 
firstly that theory constitutes the most 
important research tool available to the 
scientist, and secondly that research 
methods can be conceived of as strateg- 
ies and tactics adopted by a community 
of scientists. f 

In reviewing a book of this nature 
one is inevitably faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding for whom it is written, 
and this is a question which seems 
never to have been resolved by the 


_author. The intention is to relate 


theory and practice at the same time as 
presenting a basic course in research 
methods. 


In Part I, entitled “Theory and 
Method’, Professor Phillips selects a 
number of items from the philosophy 
of science to provide an introduction 
to the nature of theory and the 
dynamics of its construction. This is 
often difficult to follow (largely because 
of the language used) and clearly not 
written for the sociology student; yet 
the manner of presentation which 
almost resembles programmed learn- 
ing, suggests that this is precisely whom 
it is aimed at. 

Parts II, III and IV discuss methods 
of data collection, measurement, and’ 
analysis, and these are clearly directed 
at the graduate student, but contain 
nothing that is new, nor does the 
method of presentation make for easy 
reading. The author makes such exten- 
sive use of examples that these tend to 
distract from the main theoretical and 
methodological points that he is trying 
to make. 

Part V consists of a short final chap- 
ter entitled “The Application of Logic 
and Mathematics’ and one feels that 
Phillips has included this rather 
limited discussion of the subject be- 
cause it is a field of study which is 
becoming increasingly widely dis- 
cussed, rather than with any direct in- 
tention of providing a fair impression 
of the problems involved. To someone 
with a high degree of mathematical 
sophistication, the contents would be 
too elementary, but for those without 
such background it gives little idea of 
the kinds of problems which might use- 
fully be handled by this type of analy- 
sis. The examples he selects are very 
simple, and it is not clear how they 
could be accommodated to more com- 
plex ideas. 

Pauline Morris 
University of Essex 


Questionnaire Design and Attitude 
Measurement 

A. N. Oppenheim Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books 1966 298 pp. 35s. 


This is a clear and straightforward ex- 
position of the standard techniques 
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used in surveys. Its major asset, com- 
pared with other books on research ' 
methods, is the concern with details of 
the various operations, and the consis- 
tently introductory level which should 
make it useful for the beginning re- 
searcher, whether in universities or in 
market research. The description of 
attitude scaling methods, for example, 
or the explanation of projective tech- 
niques puts these methods at the dis- 
posal of any intelligent reader, even if 
he has no other systematic background 
in the social sciences. This is achieved 
without oversimplification and the text 
is full of warnings, often supported by 
examples, about the pitfalls of ignoring 
these elementary lessons. An annotated 
bibliography at the end of every chap-: 
ter and several appendices enhance the 
usefulness of the text. 

That there is indeed a need for a 
book on this level is all too well 
demonstrated by the number of pub- 
lished surveys which fall short of the 
standards here advocated. The more 
experienced survey analyst may miss a 
discussion of some of the more thorny 


problems in this kind of research (the 


discussion of validity, for example, is 
on the thin side even though it is by far 
the most important problem in all psy- 
chological measurement; secondary 
survey analysis which attempts to estab- 
lish a time sequence between variables 
is not mentioned). But then this book 
is not for him. 
Marie Jahoda 
University of Sussex 


Towards a Pax Africana: a Study 
of Ideology and Ambition 

Ali A. Mazrui Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1967 xi+287 pp. 4os. 


Professor Mazrui has already estab- 
lished himself as one of the most stimu- 
lating analysts of the new African 
societies, both in his studies of political 
developments and in his outstanding 
and wide-ranging writings in that ex- 
cellent journal, Transition. The pres- 
ent work is typically devoted to a very 
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large subject: the basic ideas of African 
nationalism and internationalism, in- 
cluding Pan-Africanism. 

Existing analytical categories, largely 
developed out of the study of European 
and American variants of nationalism, 
are shown to be of limited relevance to 
the new conditions of Africa. Though 
English-speaking African nationalists, 
for example, use the liberal-democratic 
language developed in Britain, such 
concepts as ‘self-determination’ and 
‘democracy’, he suggests, have in fact a 
very distinctive content: ethnic (racial) 
sovereignty is the real linking concept 
that makes coherent sense out of the 
component elements in nationalist 
thinking, which—if looked at in the 
light of Euro-American thought— 
appear, superficially, incoherent and 
inconsistent. ‘Non-interference’, for ex- 
ample, means non-interference by 
racial /continental ‘strangers’. It is the 
common colonial experience, vis-à-vis 
the White man, which brings together 
Arab and Negro, who otherwise can 
obviously be shown to be culturally dis- 
tinct. Again, ‘non-alignment’ means 
non-alignment vis-a-vis the Cold War: 
it does not preclude, for example, the 
economic attachment of the French- 
speaking territories to France; it does 
preclude alignment with France as part 
of the N.A.T.O. camp. The definition 
is thus situational. The intrusion of 
‘external’ quarrels into Africa, and the 
essentially African focus of orientation, 
are again visible in the vigorous resent- 
ment of Chinese activities and in the 
way the U.A.R. did not allow herself to 
be pushed into the Communist em- 
brace despite Suez. 

Mazrui has many illuminating things 
to say on African attitudes to political 
violence, to socialism, to the U.N., to 
the major powers, etc. All of these 
themes are linked together by being 
related to the central problem of self- 
identification, and his examination of 
the concepts and related policies is 
always careful, reasoned and sophisti- 
cated, One’s principal cavil is about 
method. He proclaims, at the outset, 
the intention of not limiting himself 
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to articulated notions in spoken or 
written form, but to use as equally 
relevant data ‘attitudes and be- 
havioural assumptions which are not 
verbally expressed but seem neverthe- 
less to be either felt or tacitly taken for 
granted’ (his italics). Events or situa- 
tions, he says, ‘sometimes reveal more 
about the reality of African ideological 
orientation than might be discerned 
from an elaborate theoretical tract by 
an African leader’ (p. xi). In fact, most 
of the data used are the speeches of 
African leaders (though, true, not their 
‘theoretical tracts’—but since these 
latter are very exiguous, it must in- 
evitably be so). This raises the problem 
of the distribution and degree of pene- 
tration of ideology in these societies. 
Professor Burke recently showed, for 
Tanzania, that even secondary-school 
children and university students, singu- 
larly exposed to the official communi- 
cations machinery and its messages, 
were quite ignorant of what was meant 
by ‘Ujamaa’, the reigning Tanzanian 
variant of the philosophy of ‘African 
Socialism’. What goes on at village- 
level we know virtually nothing about, 
because ‘political science’ is an opera- 
tion carried on in the capital cities, like 
formal politics itself. The rest of the 
iceberg is unexamined. This is not to 
say, however, that the ideology—how- 
ever distributed—cannot be examined 
in its own right. Mazrui does try to 
relate actual policy, and ‘operational’ 
pronouncements enunciated in the 
context of political action, to more 
generalized, explicit and consciously 
‘ideological’ statements, but this—a 
difficult enough task—is not consis- 
tently carried through, Sometimes, his 
own commitment to the Pax Africana 
ideal, and his orientation to policy- 
formulation and ideological construc- 
tion, lures him into expressing aspira- 
tions rather than examining social 
action. The severe limits of Pan- 
Africanism, evident in the failure of 
East African Federation, or the feeble- 
ness of the OAU commission of Media- 
tion, Conciliation, and Arbitration, 
and the Commission on Defence, are 


often noted, but not clearly said to be 
evidence of the limits. The tendency is 
to accentuate the positive. Since so 
many realpolitik Western commen- 
tators erroneously conceive of Pan- 
Africanism as a farrago of ‘ruling 
myths’ or ‘political formulae’, the 
fault is, in this context, a healthy one. 
It is a pleasure, too, to see someone 
willing to tackle analysis of levels of 
social relations higher than the face-to- 
face, while retaining close contact with 
empirical data, and without dreaming 
up yet another overdeveloped con- 
ceptual apparatus for the study of 
underdeveloped societies. 
Peter Worsley 
University of Manchester 


Chinese Lineage and Society 
Maurice Freedman L.S.E. Monograph 
on Social Anthropology No. 33 
Athlone Press 1966 xti+207 pp. 

378. 6d. 


The social anthropologist who is also a 
sinologist currently finds himself in a 
peculiarly frustrating situation. Thirty 
years ago the two fields of academic 
inquiry were closely interlocked; 
literary evidence suggested that Chin- 
ese Society was perfectly adapted to 
anthropological analysis, and although 
little empirical research has been com- 
pleted the outlook looked rosy. A num- 
ber of indigenous Chinese scholars of 
the first rank had become devoted 
apprentices to Malinowski and Rad- 
cliffe-Brown. Since those days the 
theories of the anthropologists have 
become much more sophisticated, and 
the sinologists’ knowledge of literary 
materials has advanced by leaps and 
bounds, but factually we are just where 
we were. Empirical field research inside 
China has ceased altogether, and by a 
curious twist of irony the anthropolo- 
gical study of classical China is now 
conducted in the rural villages of 
Taiwan and the leased territories of 
Hongkong. 

At this oddly specialized variety of 
anthropology-at-a-distance Professor 
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Freedman is a consummate expert. His 
new book supplements, but greatly 
extends, the argument of his earlier 
volume Lineage Organization in 
South-Eastern China (1965). The analy- 
sis is faute de mieux; as the author 
would be the first to agree, the ice is 
thin in places. If he had the chance to 
carry out extended fieldwork in the 
Chinese homeland he would write a 
much better book. But within the 
limits of what is at present possible it 
is a beautiful job, most elegantly pre- 
sented. No potential reader should 
allow himself to be put off by the for- 
midable battery of footnotes by which 
every detail of the argument is justified. 

As compared with the earlier work, 
the new book has much greater self- 
assurance and a better balance between 
the various aspects of kinship organiza- 
tion. Now that some flesh has been 
added to the bare bones, Chinese-style 
lineages begin to look much less like 
African-style lineages than the earlier 
rather crude data seemed to suggest. 
This is as we might have expected. In 
particular, in the Chinese case, the line- 
age is not an estate holding corporation 
with a single head. Chinese ancestor 
worship is not just a replication of the 
lineage structure projected onto a 
metaphvsical plane. In the African 
material, and indeed in other ‘primi- 
tive’ cases, such as that of Manus, there 
is ‘a tight relationship between the 
transfer of jural authority and property 
rights from a recently dead man to his 
son and the worship by this son of his 
father’. There is no such correlation in 
the contemporary form of the Chinese 
case. Indeed, Freedman shows that the 
dependence of Chinese sons on their 
fathers has been greatly exaggerated. 
Chinese ‘filial piety’ (Asiac) might 
better be translated ‘obedience’, and 
while it is a virtue to be obedient this 
is not a moral value which carries a 
great deal of weight in its modern 
Chinese context. This reduction of the 
deified Chinese father to life size is, I 
think, the most important feature of 
the book. Another important inno- 
vation is the demonstration that 
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geomancy—in its relation to burial—is 
an aspect of the cult of the ancestors 
and that we cannot understand the lat- 
ter without tackling the complexities 
of the former. This is a good orthodox 
functionalist thesis, but it opens up 
vistas of a whole class of unexplored 
sociological problems, for Chinese 
geomancy has, in the past, been re- 
garded as just ‘one of those things’— 
a body of magical custom which be- 
longed nowhere in particular. Inci- 
dentally, Professor Freedman and a 
pupil, Mr. S. D. R. Feuchtwang, are 
working on a major analysis of the 
anthropological significance of geo- 
mancy which will appear as a later 
publication. 

I have space only for one further 
comment. Taken altogether Freed- 
man’s book adds up to a comprehen- 
sive, though small scale, analysis of the 
whole structure of the ‘Dynamics of 
Clanship’ and the ‘Web of Kinship’ in 
their South China contexts. The chess- 
board has been patched together, but 
some of the patches would fit much 
better if certain highly competent 
persons were not so diffident about 
publishing incomplete data. Miss Jean 
Pratt who carried out field research in 
a Hongkong village nearly ten years 
ago has only published one short paper. 
Its value is indicated by the fact that 
Freedman cites it on no less than nine 
occasions. But scholars with his vora- 
cious capacity need something to eat. 
Miss Pratt is not the only offender. 
Facts are precious; less modesty, please! 
To Professor Freedman our thanks and 
congratulations. ' 

Edmund Leach 
King’s Gollege, Cambridge 
Zur Soziologie der’ Heimat- 
vertriebenen und Flüchtlinge 
Hiddo M. Jolles Kiepenheuer & 


Witsch 1965 424 pp. 


It takes a certain degree of courage and 
determination to publish a sociological 
work in the middle of the twentieth 
century, composed of nothing more 
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than summaries of more or less popular, 
accounts of social phenomena, even if 
supplemented by analyses of the signifi- , 
cance of this material, and projections 
of further analysis to which similar 
material could be submitted in the 
future. Yet this kind of literature has 
its uses, and the present book is an 
example of what can be achieved in 
this way, and the topic with which it 
deals, the unhappy experiences of the 
refugees and expelees of the conquered 
Germany of postwar years is of such 
great importance that their resettle- 
ment troubles hold one’s attention with 
a certain grim horror, and it is good for 
one to experience it. But no new 
material is presented in it, and it is as 
it were forced upon its readers in a way 
which will please few of them; it is 
neither the work of a man who is 
identified emotionally with his task and 
seeks to alleviate the misfortunes he 
describes, nor explanatory of the politi- 
cal events of his day. We are to have it 
as a collection of descriptions and 
scholarly explanations, and leave things 
at that. One is confronted by rather 
peremptory treatment, and one just has 
to put up with it. 

The middle section of the book gives 
us a lengthy and elaborate presentation 
of a more or less businesslike kind of 
how refugees have re-established them- 
selves, for which we can only be grate- 
ful. This is treated statistically, when- 
ever possible, but the analysis of it from 
the standpoint of everyday affairs does 
not take us far; it is said that ‘culture 
is not the business of the central 
authority’ (p. 260), and it is is implied 
that it ought not to be either. Cultural 
factors in social life are not the concern 
of those whose attention is ongoing and 
creative. The folk-dance, the dialect, 
and so on, are mere survivals; it is the 
life of business, the ‘economic wonder’, 
which has the attention of the up-and- 
coming. The regional and the local, the 
life of the village church, and happy 
social evenings of song and dance, are 
only worthy of notice by political 
parties if substantial interests are 
bound up in them. So the displaced 


person is left behind in the economic 
and political race if he gets bogged 
down in local or regional social activi- 
ties. The fact, which comes out of the 
book quite clearly, is that he isn’t. The 
refugee prospers both economically 
and generally, as 
Western German local culture decays, 
and few people regret it. Let that be a 
lesson to us all in the twentieth century, 
one supposes. 

So much for the longest section of 
the book, and for all the information 
about the vast process of cultural mix- 
ing the country has been through. But 
what about its conclusion, which con- 
tains a highly abstract analysis of the 
facts that seems to lead nowhere in 
particular? This is fashionable, socio- 
logically, but is it any more than this? 
Can it be that when the discussion 
deals with the development of political 
ideology in terms of the idea of law and 
the ideal of humanity, for instance, that 
this leads us back to the personal 
identification of the author with the 
subject of his study? He too is human, 
and surely cannot but feel that there 
is a comon bond of identity between 
himself and refugees, even though that 
must have stamped on it the common 
form of law which gives it social 
viability and purposive strength. If that 
is so, the book can be looked at again 
as having (amongst other things) the 
force that derives from emotional 
identification which might provide the 
power to rebuild the society so as to 
meet the refugees’ emotional needs 
rather than face the decline that is the 
result of the social indifference of the 
refugees’ hosts, and the unconcern of 
the refugees that appears to be ex- 
pressed towards their hosts. After all, 
what might then be looked for would 
be a new kind of society in which both 
kinds of people who shared it would 
have their place, and might learn to 
create their social environment anew in 
the future world. 

If something of the kind is not a fair 
and a logical conclusion to be drawn 
at the end of this book from the 
material in it, its total outcome would 


undifferentiated’ 
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amount to the rebuilding to that extent 
of the ivory tower beloved of academics 
under the Weimar republic. It would 
be a terrifying fate for humanity to 
face, if that were done, for this would 


„show that we have learnt nothing from 


the sufferings of the common people of 
Germany from the Hitler despotism 
and World War II. The state of mind 
in which the book leaves us is certainly 
not one of any degree of optimism, 
superficial or otherwise. 


. Simey of Toxteth , 


University of Liverpool 


Japanese Sociological Studies 

Paul Helmos (ed.) The Sociological 
Review Monograph 10 University of 
Keele 1966 212 pp. 30s. 


The Sociological Review’s tenth mono- 
graph consists of a baker’s dozen of 
articles by some leading contemporary 
Japanese sociologists. Appropriately, 
the first article by Professor Baba is a 
brief, impressionistic history of socio- 
logy in Japan from the end of the last 
century to the present day. The remain- 
ing articles indicate some of the 
breadth of the research being under- 
taken in Japan. 

Unfortunately, Professor Takeda’s 
article on the differences between 
Japanese and Western societies fails, 


due to the inadequate explanation of 


key terms, to present a clear enough 
characterization of Japanese society for 
anyone unversed in Japanese sociology. 
Professor Odaka’s article on the 
middle classes in Japan presents the 
results of surveys undertaken in 1955 
and 1960 and some exercises enabling 
him to create a somewhat pyramid-like 
configuration out of an otherwise 
square and bottom-heavy set of data. He 
arrives at a five-layer stratification sys- 
tem, comparable to Vance Packard’s 
hypothesized five classes for the U.S., 
and makes but does not substantiate 
the claim that in Japan as in America, 
differences between classes appear to be 
diminishing but are in fact increasing. 
Following this methodological paper 
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is one by Tahara outlining the effects 
of the land reform and the develop- 
ment of Japanese industry on the post- 
war social structure of farming com- 
munities. Due to the rising value of 
land and labour and to rising costs 
generally, the wealthiest are usually un- 
able to expand their scale of operations 
and to become rational capitalist 
farmers, the medium-scale farmers are 
unable to keep up with the wealthier 
ones in capital investment and are 
forced to diversify, while the poorest 
are forced to turn to casual and seasonal 
labour in industry—forming what the 
author calls a ‘new class of landed 
labourers’. Hamlet solidarity has de- 
clined both because fewer regard it as 
the sole source of economic security and 
because the central government directs 
its subsidies not to the hamlet but to 
the next higher unit of village or town. 

In the pieces that follow, Isomura 
and Okuda give a short history of urban 
sociology in Japan and point out some 
of the current fields of urban research. 
Watanuki explains the political 
attitudes of various sectors of Japanese, 
and Morioka presents a study of three 
rural churches in central Japan, which 
were established between 1878 and 
1896, and the conflict between the 
Christians and the Buddhist majority, 
as well as their mutual accommodation 
to one another. Matsushima describes 
labour management relations, present- 
ing a picture already familiar to 
Western readers through the works of 
Abbeglen, Levine and Taira. Makino’s 
purposely rambling article touches on 
Japanese language, education and 
modernization, and mentions some of 
the miscalculations which occurred but 
which are usually neglected in the re- 
counting of Japan’s spectacular 
modernization. Koyama’s study of the 
importance of relatives as a source of 
aid in time of need compares rural and 
urban interaction patterns and answers 
the question to whom do individuals 
turn for help in a number of hypo- 
thetical situations. As in England, the 
wife’s relatives are much more import- 
ant in the city than in the country. 
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Two studies represent the work done 
by Japanese outside of Japan—Okada’s 
study of the Li tribe of Hainan Island, 
and Koda’s study of cousin marriage in 
a Pakistani village. 

The final piece is a fascinating one 
by Professor Iwai, describing the main 
types of Japanese criminal groups, some 
implications of the emphasis on educa- 
tion for juvenile delinquency, the very 
‘feudal’ organization of criminal gangs, 
and the means by which juvenile gangs 
are inducted into adult groups. 

The Koyama article is perhaps the 
only one which is poorly translated, but 
lapses are apparent throughout the 
volume, lapses in which misprinting 
and mis-translating stand between the 
reader and easy comprehension. 

There is an inconsistent ordering of 
names in the articles and footnotes, 
sometimes they are given surname first, 
at other times they are given in Western 
order, and sometimes both systems are 
used in the same article. 

Despite such errors which may annoy 
the fastidious, this single volume pre- 
sents an up-to-date account of many 
aspects of a rapidly changing society as 
seen through the eyes of some of its 
best-trained observers, 

The chaice could have been altered 
to present more material hitherto un- 
available in English and Professor 
Halmos has been unable to avoid some 
of the pitfalls in translating from 
Japanese, but both he and the Socio- 
logical Review are to be commended 
for issuing a valuable addition to the 
growing literature on Japan. 

Stanley T. Fukawa 
University of Michigan 


The Public Schools: A Factual 
Survey 
Graham Kalton Longmans 1966 


xxxii & 179 pp. 145. 


This ‘factual survey’ would have been 
improved by surveying different facts. 
In a sense, of course, the publishers are 
right to claim that this book will ‘pro- 
vide some of the relevant facts, as the 


basis for the arguments of others’. But 
the main argument now before the 
Public Schools Commission is whether 
the public schools function to divide 
our society, whether (if true) this is 
wrong, whether (if wrong) something 
can be done about it and how. To this 
main argument too few of Dr. Kalton’s 
facts are relevant, very few crucial. 

The point is made by Dr. Royston 
Lambert in his introduction (p. xi): 
‘Some essential features of a school can- 
not be reduced to facts by this method: 
the wider social system or macrocosm 
which the school serves, the aims and 
values which inform it, the ethos and 
attitudes which permeate it...’ In the 
contemporary argument these are the 
crucial facts. Not being clearly related 
either to the theoretical model or the 
contemporary argument, the number 
of beatings (or even O-levels) per boy 
per year becomes mere factual padding. 

The book is actually the publication 
of ‘results of an inquiry set on foot by 
the Headmasters’ Conference in 1964’, 
on 166 member schools, It is, therefore, 
primarily an internal communication 
by an outside investigator, telling head- 
masters how their practice, their pupils 
and their performance compare with 
those of colleagues. Only incidentally, 
therefore, are facts produced which 
relate to the main argument in the 
outside world. 

What tbe headmasters got from 
Kalton is, their Chairman says (p. vii), 
‘very much what they would have 
expected’. Conclusions less easily taken 
in the headmasters’ stride might have 
emerged if Dr. Lambert’s model had 
been used to produce hypotheses for 
investigation, instead of being inserted 
later as ‘a sociological introduction’ (p. 
xi). 
Unfortunately, the presentation does 
not always tabulate by schools and we 
are not then able to see how wide the 
variation between schools is in certain 
important areas. Father's class (R.G.), 
self-recruitment (or ‘inbreeding’) of 
boys and masters, proportion going on 
to university are areas where a few 
schools probably take on a different 
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meaning from the whole population of 
the Headmasters’ Conference. 

To some extent, perhaps consider- 
able, the Headmasters’ Conference is 
irrelevant to the contemporary argu- 
ment. The crucial questions concern 
the giants of the system. Information 
about them is buried in this survey in 
a mass of data from schools, many of 
which are hardly to be distinguished. 
from schools in the maintained system. 

In places, this is noted by Kalton. 
On page 35: ‘... this result hides a 
considerable variation between schools: 
in the five independent boarding 
schools with the highest fees as many 
as 43 per cent of entrants are sons of 
old boys while in the remaining schools 
the proportion is only 18 per cent...’ 
In the day schools it is only 4 or 5 per 
cent. The same five most expensive 
schools equally show a markedly higher 
rate of self-recruitment, in terms of the 
proportion of masters who are old boys. 
The extent to which the leading schools 
form a closed system is important, be- 
cause a crucial function of the schools 
in relation to what Dr. Lambert calls 
‘the wider social system or macrocosm 
which the school serves’ is to help main- 
tain an identifiable top estate or status 
group in this country, partly over- 
lapping and in two-way relation with 
the elite (top power group) and upper 
class (wealth). g 

Even though such questions were not 
treated as basic to the invesigation, the 
class and status functions, particularly 
of the leading schools, would probably 
emerge distinctly if more results were 
presented for these schools as a separate 
group. Unfortunately, the valuable 
comparative information which can 
still be quarried from the massive data 
of last century's Clarendon and Taun- 
ton reports, school by school, cannot 
be matched in any presentation of 
Kalton’s results, since an understanding 
was reached at the beginning that ‘no 
individual school would be named’ (p. 
ix). It is to be hoped that the Public 
Schools Commission will name schools 
as freely as their Victorian predecessors 
did. But, meanwhile, it would be 
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interesting to have some of these relev- 
ant data presented for, say, the dozen 
most expensive independent boarding 
schools as a group, Relevant data avail- 
able: include the inbreeding or self- 
recruitment of boys and masters (al- 
ready mentioned), non-recruitment 
from state schools, O-level successes, 
proportion going to university. These 
would provide clearer evidence of the 
essential function of the peak of the 
public school system: social immobility. 
T. J. E. Bishop 

West Ham College of Technology 


Social Foundations of Education : 
A Cross-Cultural Approach 
Cole S. Brembeck John Wiley 1966 


540 pp. Gos. 


At first sight the reader might be in- 
clined to take this book to be a study 
in the field of the sociology of educa- 
tion, but this would be a mistake. It is 
a manual for the trainee teacher, a text- 
book for use in a department or College 
of Education. It is well written, inform- 
ative and useful, not the least because 
of the extensive bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter, bibliographies 
which include inter alia references to 
sociological works. : 

The author has divided his text into 
six parts, treating respectively (1) the 
social aspects of teaching and learning, 
including discussion of children’s per- 
ception, the way in which a school class 
is a microcosm of society, the goals and 
values of the classroom and the ways in 
which the climate of learning may be 
created or improved; (2) the social 
environment of the school—family and 
pupil peer groups; (3) the influence of 
social class on learning; (4) schools, 
their values, structures and functions; 
(5) teachers and their motivations; (6) 
the educational problems of a changing 
society including questions on the con- 
trol of schools, the influence of politics, 
race relations and the task of coping 
with failures, 

Professor Brembeck’s experience has 
largely been in the field of educational 
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administration where he has had a dis- 
tinguished career. Much of what he 
says is good sense and may well be read 
with profit by teachers in these islands, 
but his work incorporates only some of 
the work of educational sociologists. 
Sometimes his references to sociological 
research are oblique, some notable 
studies bearing upon themes he dis- 
cusses are not mentioned at all. Thus, 
for example, he does not refer to the 
results of the famous study by Lewin, 
Lippitt and White on authoritarian 
and democratic children’s groups, 
although he frequently (pace the sub- 
title) refers to cross-cultural compari- 
sons and to different attitudes to teach- 
ing and to pupils. The study by Floud, 
Halsey and Martin, on social class back- 
ground and educational opportunity, 
is not mentioned although this is a 
topic dealt with at length, and there is 
no mention of Bernstein’s work. In fact, 
it is sometimes difficult to see why he 
calls his book a ‘cross-cultural 
approach’. To be sure there are refer- 
ences to a Pakistani teacher and his 
class and to a New Zealand teacher of 
Maori children, but the comparisons 
are not so apt as would be those with 
school teaching in Britain, France, 
Germany and the Soviet Union, where 
there is that degree of comparability 
that enables significant differences to be 
noted and highlighted. This, indeed, 
is the nub of the criticism to be levelled 
at Brembeck’s otherwise interesting 
study, for there is little criticism of 
American values and this absence of 
self-criticism renders the work insipid. 
Moreover, the selection of evidence in 
support of hypotheses and views makes 
his conclusions sometimes suspect. 
What he has done is to write a book 
about education which stresses Ameri- 
can cultural values and which discusses 
how these may be realized in the educa- 
tional process, It may well be useful to 
American students training to be 
teachers. Used critically, it may be of 
value to would-be teachers in other 
countries, but it is not a book on the 
social foundations of education, nor 
can it be said to be an adequate cross- 


cultural approach, The book on this 

subject is still awaited, and not without 
eagerness, 

Duncan Mitchell 

University of Exeter 


Social Class and the Urban School: 
The Impact of Pupil Background 
on Teachers and Principals 

Robert E. Herriott and Nancy Hoyt St. 
John John Wiley 1966 289 pp. 6os. 


Reading the acknowledgements in 
books like this invariably makes one 
feel like joining the brain-drain. Seven 
senior research staff ‘prepared research 
instruments, supervised field work 
activities and conducted most of the 
interviews’ and seven more staff are 
acknowledged on the administrative, 
clerical and publishing side—and this 
hardly exhausts the list. The text, how- 
ever, contains numerous reminders that 
research on this scale generates its own 
problems. It is not an automatic answer 
to the problems of sociology and this 
book in particular leaves one with a lot 
of questions unanswered. 

The book presents data from an 
extension of the National Principalship 
Study directed by Neil Gross. The same 
sampling framework was used and data 
collected from 501 principals and 3,367 
teachers in 41 cities throughout the 
United States. The population sampled 
were all supervising principals in cities 
with a population of 50,000 or more, 
during the 1960 to 1961 school year. A 

- battery of research instruments was 
administered to both principals and 
staff (10 teachers from each school) in- 
cluding one questionnaire which prin- 
cipals completed ‘while attending a 
luncheon meeting held in this city by 
the study staff’, The study staff obtained 
a 99 per cent response rate. 

Throughout the book the school is 
used as the unit of the investigation and 
for the most part the socioeconomic 
status (S.E.S.) of the school is taken as 
the independent variable. A large num- 
ber of characteristics of the pupils, the 
teachers and the principals, taken in 
turn, are then related to school S.E.S. 
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For the most part these vary signifi- 
cantly, and monotonically with school 
S.E.S. so that, for example, in schools 
of lowest S.ES., 43 per cent of the 
pupils are one or more years retarded 
in reading compared with 10 per cent 
in schools of highest S.E.S. Many of 
these correlations merely confirm al- 
ready established and well known rela- 
tionships, for example, drop-out rates, 
college aspirations, parental encourage- 
ment, are all well known to be positively 
or negatively correlated with social 
class, to the disadvantage of the work- 


ing class. 
It is in relating school S.E.S. with 
teacher characteristics that some 


interesting and unexpected correlations 
occur. After showing that teachers in 
schools of low S.E.S. are more anxious 
‘to get to a better neighbourhood’, 
‘more desirous of a better job’, ‘less 
satisfied’ with a whole range of charac- 
teristics of their schools including the 
level of competence of their fellow 
teachers and the manner in which 
teacher and administrative staff work 
together, the authors present five 
aspects of the teacher’s role in which the 
reverse correlation occurs. Teachers in 
schools of lowest S.E.S. are more likely 
to enjoy working with a committee of 
teachers on a common problem, pre- 
paring lessons, etc. This seems an un- 
expected and perhaps important find- 
ing. The search for an explanation of 
this finding is disappointing and clearly 
illustrates the limitations of this type 
of survey. 

The study is very sophisticated on the 
methodological-technical (cook-book) 
level—far in advance of anything pro- 
duced in this field in this country—and 
for this reason alone it can be recom- 
mended. However, it has surprising 
weaknesses on the methodological- 
analytical level. The concept of school 
S.E.S. and its operational counterpart 
need careful scrutiny. 

The measurement of school S.E.S. 
took place during the personal inter- 
view with the school principal. Prin- 


-cipals were asked to estimate the per- 


centage of pupils in their schools from 
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homes with various characteristics (six 
in all) and a factor analysis was then 
used to produce an S.E.S. score. While 
American school principals may well be 
better informed than British head- 
masters on such social characteristics of 
their schools as the proportion of pupils 
with semi- or unskilled worker fathers 
or the proportion from families with 
incomes of less than $5,000, they are 
unlikely to be accurate. What is more 
important for the study, however, is 
that these biases are very likely part of 
a syndrome of values and ideas which 
feed into many of the other estimates 
with which the school SES. is 
correlated. 

If this is the case, some of the claims 
made for the study are disputable. 
When, in the foreword, Neal Gross 
writes of the study ‘.. . it is possible to 
ascertain whether widely held views 
about differences between educational 
personnel who work in lower and 
higher “social class schools” are myth or 
reality’, we must remember that the 
school S.E.S. is likely to be part of the 
myth, Any study which blurs the dis- 
tinction between what people actually 
‘do’ and ‘are’ and what they or others 
think they do or are, needs careful 
evaluation. 

Colin Lacey 
University of Manchester 


Personality, Social Class and 
Delinquency 

J. J. Conger and W. C. Miller Jobn 
Wiley 1966 249 pp. 6os. 


The intention of the study reported in 
this book was ‘to determine whether 
there were interactions between socio- 
logical, psychological, and delinquency 
variables. In other words, we were 
interested in determining, not only 
whether over-all personality differences 
would emerge between future delin- 
quents and nondelinquents at various 
ages (after controlling for the effects of 
such factors as socioeconomic status) 
but whether personality characteristics 
which may be related to delinquency in 
some subgroups of the population are 
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related, or related in the same way, in 
other subgrounds’ (p. 12). The authors 
then state that the aim ‘was not essen- 
tially a predictive one, but rather one 
of exploring relationships between 
various personality and sociological 
factors, on the one hand, and delin- 
quency, on the other’ (p. 14). 

A total of 368 boys were studied—this 
meaning that early school records, court 
records, later school performance 
records, were carefully investigated. 
The 368 boys consisted of 184 who had 
been delinquent, and 184 who were 
nondelinquent. 

It is clear from the details of this 
report that the research team was 
extremely careful in matching informa- 
tion, comparing data, and seeing that 
their reported findings could be sub- 
stantiated by the information which 
they had obtained about the histories, 
socioeconomic status, most recent per- 
formance of the delinquent and non- 
delinquent boys of the study. However, 
it is difficult for the reader to follow 
easily the argument of the research 
team. A number of findings seem to be 
important, but these are not stated in 
such a way that they can be easily 
understood. One critical finding was 
that a number of people who were 
involved in delinquent behaviour as 
adolescents had shown characteristics 
in their earlier behaviour as children 
which may make it possible to predict 
future delinquency. 

At the end of their book, the authors 
state, ‘Delinquency is not simply the 
result of socioeconomic status, cultural 
deprivation, or social disorganization. 
Nor is it simply the result of particular 
personality characteristics or patterns 
of characteristics’ (p. 218). It seems that 
one factor which was not considered 
sufficiently in the examination of the 
data is the concept of ‘conflict’—not 
necessarily with society, but more 
within oneself. It seems still to be a 
fruitful view of delinquency that there 
is such a thing as social delinquency 
and psychological delinquency. In one 
instance, the behaviour need not be a 
sign of inner stress, whereas in another 


it is. There is clearly an important 

difference. The problem is really one 

of separating those factors which show 

what is a sign of social adaptation and 

what is a sign of social and psycho- 

logical failure in adaptation. This book 

tries to use both approaches, but some- 

how the reader is left with the feeling 
that there is a gap somewhere. 

Moses Laufer 

Graduate School: London 

School of Economics 

Hampstead Child-T herapy Clinic 


Changing Concepts of Crime and 
its Treatment 

Hugh J. Klare (ed.) Pergamon 1966 
186 pp. 50s. 


At the end of a century during which 
it has become an increasingly effective 
force in shaping penal policy, the How- 
ard League for Penal Reform celebrates 
its centenary with the publication of 
this symposium, To have taken such an 
auspicious occasion as an opportunity 
for reviewing past achievements or 
delivering a battle-cry for the future, 
would have been as understandable as 
it might have been undesirable. It is 
encouraging, therefore, to discover 
that this collection of eight essays by 
distinguished authors does neither. 
Apart from an intriguing account of 
John Howard’s reforming activities in 
Europe, by Paul Cornil, there is little 
mention of the League’s own history, 
and although ‘change’ is the theme 
around which all the contributions are 
organized, they at no point develop into 
political broadsheets urging reform. 
The essays, themselves, cover a wide 
range of topics illustrating the diversity 
of the modern criminological perspec- 
tive. Several of them also make signi- 
ficant, if necessarily limited, contribu- 
tions in their respective fields. Professor 
Wolfgang brings to the study of Negro 
criminality in the United States, the 
same thoroughness and capacity for 
handling inadequate statistics that dis- 
tinguished “The Measurement of Delin- 
qency’, of which he was co-author. 
Besides casting substantial doubt on 
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some of the popular misconceptions 
surrounding this subject, his discussion 


` offers a convenient summary of pre- 


vious findings and goes some way 
towards drawing the criminal be- 
haviour of the Negro into the ambit of 
modern aetiological theory. 

Dr. Charlotte Banks reports on a 
large-scale survey of boys detained in 
Prisons, Borstals and Detention 
Centres. Her report compares some of 
the characteristics differentiating the 
young offenders currently being sent to 
these three types of institution, and 
examines the possible effect on subse- 
quent success-rates of the redistribution 
occasioned by the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1961. This survey can clearly supply 
some important information about the 
operation of the present system for 
dealing with this age-group, and pos- 
sibly merits publication at greater 
length than the space limitations of a 
symposium permit. The same might 
also apply to Paul de Berker’s contribu- 
tion on the sociological aspects of ` 
change in penal institutions. While his 
discussion adds little to the body of 
theory already accumulated, particu- 
larly by American scholars, it does pro- 
vide a useful outline of the several 
emerging patterns of structural change 
in English prisons. 

In the words of the Foreword, this 
symposium is offered ‘as a contribution 
of the kind which is now required to 
meet the ever-more-exacting standards 
of contemporary social science’. Inevit- 
ably, not all of the essays succeed in 
reaching the level of sophistication thus 
claimed for them. In particular, Dr. 
Derek Miller's account of an experi- 
ment in the institutional treatment of 
adolescent boys displays a disconcerting 
lack of precision in hypothesis con- 
struction and an associated tendency 
towards undiscussed and unacknow- 
ledged assumptions. Such defects limit 
the value of the contribution con- 
cerned; but they do not detract sub- 
stantially from the impressiveness of 
the book as a whole. 

W. G. Carson 
Exeter University 
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The Pattern of Human Concerns 
Hadley Cantril Rutgers University 


Press 1965 427 pp. $10.00 


The study reported in this book ranged 
over many diverse countries of the 
world: industrial and underdeveloped, 
capitalist and communist, revolution- 
ary and traditional, with the aim of 
finding out the dominant concerns, 
hopes and fears, personal and national 
of the inhabitants. To this end a large 
amount of resources and personnel 
were devoted, huge numbers of people 
interviewed and sophisticated methods 
and techniques employed. The results 
are quite clear: people all over the 
world are, in effect, concerned about 
wealth, health, happiness and peace. 
Further, people in subsistence level 
economies want enough to eat, those in 
slightly wealthier surroundings aspire 
to decent housing and a regular job and 
those in affluent economies are con- 
cerned for the  status-bestowing 
luxuries, Inhabitants of countries 
threatened by war or with recent ex- 
periences of it hope for peace and fear 
the other side. In countries with recent 
revolutions like Cuba, the inhabitants 
report high hopes for the future and 
display a greater identification of 
national with personal hopes and fears. 
By contrast, traditionalist societies like 
India show little awareness of the wider 
political and international issues. The 
author, starting with the aim of pro- 
viding hard psychological data to 
replace the ad hoc assumptions of the 
political and social scientist, ends up 
by extensively confirming these largely 
‘common sense’ and relatively super- 
ficial assumptions. 

The methodological innovation 
much celebrated in this book is the self- 
anchoring striving scale. By means of 
this method the respondent defines the 
high and low points of his fears and 
aspirations in his own terms and rates 
his past, present and future on a ten 
point scale between these self-defined 
points. The virtue of this device is that, 
in a cross-cultural study, it avoids classi- 
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fying people's aspirations according to 
a preconceived scheme, but leaves them 
to present their own patterns of hopes 
and fears. However, this method does 
not avoid the common shortcomings of 
attitude studies which exploit super- 
ficial verbal clichés as discrete facts 
unrelated to personality or social struc- 
ture. Further, apart from its sophistica- 
tion in scaling and coding, this study 
displays some methodological naivity. 
For instance, the author reports (p. 28) » 
suspicion and hostility to his inter- 
viewers in some of the rural areas; in 
the Dominican Republic the inter- 
viewers were suspected of locating 
conscripts for the armed forces and 
threatened with machetes. In Panama 
and Nigeria some interviewers were 
arrested. These events are only seen as 
difficulties in that they imposed limita- 
tions on some of the samples. Nowhere 
does the author reflect on how the local 
populations perceived an educated 
urban man asking questions. A little 
reflection can alert the investigator to 
the fact that the lower strata in most 
countries in the world are, with good 
reason, suspicious of all officials, and 
there is no way in which an Indian 
peasant or an Egyptian worker can dis- 
tinguish between an interviewer and a 
representative of authority. 

This is probably a good study of its 
kind. The point which must be made, 
however, is that this type of study, 
while respectable and popular because 
of its conformity to the dominant 
methodological paradigms, is bound to 
be fruitless and sterile. It is so, because 
of its reliance on isolated and super- 
ficial verbal responses. ‘The way to find 
out about people’s aspirations is by 
examining the parameters of their exis-, 
tence in terms of their web of social 
relationships, their position in the 
system of distribution of the means 
of life, their ideological and cognitive 
products, and not by asking them 
questions eliciting common verbal 
stereotypes. 

S. D. Zubaida 
University of Leicester 


Die Gewerkschaften im 
Wohlfahbrtsstaat 

Mark van de Vall Westdeutscher 
Verlag Köln and Opladen 1966 


x+245 pp. DM. 39 


It is common knowledge that the trade 
unions in quite a number of indus- 
trialized countries of the West are 
mixed up in what can be called a pend- 
ing crisis, particularly so where the 
principles of social democracy have be- 
come most effective. Unions have been 
enabled to exercise much more influ- 
ence on the higher stretches of the 
political process than ever before, but 
at the same time this very influence is 
being questioned by a stagnating or 
even shrinking membership, In his in- 
vestigation, first published in 1963 and 
available now in a German translation, 
Prof. van de Vall embarks on the urgent 
task to follow up the causes of this 
discrepancy, making use of much of 
what we have all learned about both 
transformations of the political- 
economic system and changes in the 
social structure in advanced industrial 
societiés. Moreover, he endeavours to 
provide some proposals for a possible 
solution of the unions’ dilemma. 
What he has to say in the first part 
of his book is related to the question 
of how far the unions’ classical func- 
tions have been affected by the process 
of social and economic development. 
Most of his theses in this respect come 
from the combined stock of the theories 
of the Welfare State and of the levelled 
middle class society. He reminds us of 
the increases in average wages due to 
rises in productivity during the last 
decades, paralleled, so he asserts, by a 
considerable equalization of the over- 
all distribution of incomes. More cen- 
tral to his argument appears the thesis 
that in the cause of advancing indus- 
trialization the proportion of those 
employed in non-manual occupations 
has been extending at the expense of 
those in manual occupations and can 
be expected to. outweigh the latter 
sooner or later. The impact of this 
change for the unions, according to 
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van de Vall, lies in the fact that it goes 
along with a transformation of the 
workers’ ‘basic personality’ by which he 
refers to those changes in aspirations we 
are familiar with from studies on the 
new working class. Again, this re- 
orientation he takes to be one of the 
main causes for the dwindling force of 
collective goals, for the end of working 
class ideology. 

So much having been said, it appears 
to be quite plausible to argue that the 
functions originally exercised by the 
unions have been superseded or dis- 
placed. Superseded insofar as the 
political aspirations of the working 
class movement, directed at changes in 
the political and economic order, seem 
to have become largely irrelevant with 
the advent of welfare capitalism. Class 
conflict, it is argued in accordance with 
a formula commanding wide support, 
has been institutionalized and at the 
same time confined to the sphere of 
industrial relations proper. Yet even 
here the unions’ functions have not 
remained unaffected. True, in nearly 
all countries under discussion some 
kind of co-determination has been 
achieved by the unions under various 
forms on the national level, on the level 
of industries and in the individual firm. 
Yet by assuming responsibility for the 
economy as a going concern unions 
appear to run the risk of getting out of 
touch with the membership’s particular 
interests. This perspective has to be 
taken even more seriously—since with 
the advent of the new working class the 
binding force of solidarity cannot be 
taken for granted any more. On the 
contrary, the attraction of the unions 
appears to be contingent ever more on 
their taking regard of their actual and 
prospective members’ personal inter- 
ests. Van de Vall in this connection 
advances the thesis that in order to 
survive as voluntary organizations the 
unions have to see their main task in 
providing the services of what he calls 
a conflict insurance for their individual 
members. 

It is in the second part of his book, 
based on six surveys focusing on motives 
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for union membership, participation 
and motives for leaving the union 
mainly among members and ex- 
members of unions affiliated to the 
Dutch socialist’ trade union federa- 
tion N.V.V., that van de Vall en- 
deavours to substantiate his thesis. 
However, if we are to understar.d 
him as arguing that the attitudes 
particularly of non-manual, as distinct 
from manual, workers toward unions 
are characterized by personal, instead 
of collective, aspirations this is not very 
convincingly confirmed. As far as the 
images of trade unions are concerned, 
van de Vall frankly concedes that 
tasks of general social significance range 
before tasks relevant to the plant or to 
personal problems, this order beirg 
even more pronounced among non- 
manuals than among manuals. To be 
sure, when it comes to the question of 
motives for becoming a trade unicn 
member interests other than of an 
‘idealistic-collective’ kind appear to 
dominate. However, it is only amorg 
manuals, and not as van de Vall 
asserts among manuals and non- 


> ‘manuals, that ‘personal motives’ range 


first, with ‘social influences’ of primary 
groups second and ‘collective interests’ 
third (p. 125 £), while among non- 
manuals it is ‘social influences’ ranging 
first with ‘collective interests’ second. 
and ‘personal motives’ last. It is oniy 
when the causes for leaving the unicn 
are at issue that personal motives are 


definitely at the top. But then there | 


does not seem to be any significant 
difference between manuals and non- 
manuals in this, with the sole exception 
perhaps of the somewhat ambiguous 
category of ‘structural motives’. More- 
over, since it appears that non-manuals 
are much more active in union affairs 
and have a larger share, proportionally, 
in honorary offices, it might just as well 
be argued that it is on the non-manuals 
on which unions can depend most in 
pursuing collective goals. 

There are good reasons to assume 
that there are in fact essential differ- 
ences between manual and non-manual 
workérs in their attitudes toward 
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unions, but these do not seem to be in 
correspondence with the distinction 
between personal and collective 
motives. It is only fair to say that the 
evidence produced by van de Vall 
offers some hints for a more satisfactory 
interpretation. Thus it is apparent that 
in joining the union about one third 
of both manual and non-manual 
workers (32 and 38 per cent respec- 
tively) have been influenced by primary 
groups. But while among manuals this 
seems to be first of all the family, it 
appears to be colleagues, friends and, 
still more characteristically, superiors 
who play the important part among 
non-manuals. This again may be 
related to the observation that the 
attitudes of manuals toward unions 
seem to be determined by diffuse and 
affective expectations while among 
non-manuals more specific and effec- 
tively neutral expectations prevail. It 
might be worthwhile analysing these 
differences in terms, of, say, reference 
group theory which at the same time 
could provide a means of differentiat- 
ing among 'the extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous personal motives. 

What van de Vall has to recom- 
mend as a solution for the unions’ 
dilemma may be contested on still 
other grounds. To concentrate on the 
function of a conflict insurance may or 
may not enhance the unions’ attractive- 
ness for the new working class. How- 
ever, it may be realistic to assume that 
a redefinition of their tasks in the sense 
recommended here would further 
weaken the unions’ capability for col- 
lective action. Whether this capability 
has to be regarded as an indispensable. 
prerequisite of union strategy will be 
contingent on just how far the basic 
assumptions on the achievements of the 
Welfare State can be accepted. Even 
if the answer were in the nega- 
tive, van de Vall’s study has to be 
considered an extremely stimulating 
contribution to the discussion on the 
unions’ place in modern industrial 
society. 

Gerhard Brandt 
University of Frankfurt 


Personality and Productivity in 
Management 

James H. Mullen Temple ‘University 
Publications Columbia University 
Press 1966 140 pp. 33s. 6d. 


This book is concerned with leadership 
style as a determinant of internal pro- 
ductivity and efficiency of large busi- 
ness organizations. The author identi- 
fies four complexes of variables as the 
major causative factors in the release of 
productivity, one being leadership, the 
other three being organization struc- 
ture, technology and the control sys- 
tems in the organization. The study 
reported is of three divisions in the 
regional office of a large insurance 
company in the U.S.A. They were 
chosen because, according to the 
author, each division was standard on 
the variables organization structure, 
technology and control, but markedly 
different on leadership. The three 
Divisional Managers in charge were 
identified as being permissive, authori- 
tarian and recessive respectively, in 
their leadership styles. In particular it 
was thought that this provided a per- 
fect setting for testing the human 
relations dictum that permissive, 
employee centered leadership is better 
in terms of efficiency and productivity 
than authoritarian leadership. 

Having introduced the problem and 
described the research design (in 11 
pages), there are chapters dealing with 
the external and internal situation of 
the company (the organization struc- 
ture variable), the workflows of the 
operating divisions (the technology 
variable), the leadership modes of the 
Divisional Managers, and the perform- 

' ance of each division in the light of the 
company’s goals and own measures of 
effectiveness. The findings are that al- 
though the leadership modes vary 
significantly there is no difference be- 
tween the division on performance as 
measured by profitability, absenteeism, 
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labour turnover, company performance 
norms, etc. 

The study adds one more piece of 
empirical evidence about how organ- 
izations work, and the role of manage- 
ment in this. However one cannot help 
but feel that given the existing know- 
ledge of organizations, and the work of 
researchers such as Gouldner, Guest, 
Selznick, for example, this study should 
have started with its conclusions, In the 
conclusion, the following factors are 
mentioned to explain the findings: 

1. Employees are quite capable of 
accommodating themselves to 
radically different types of per- 
sonalities. 

2. A process of accommodation 
occurs internally by the transfer of 
staff to those managers who have 
similar personalities. 

3. The situational expectations that 
a new manager faces are import- 
ant. 

4. The organization structure may 
give little possibility for manage- 
ment to differ. 

These could all have been hypotheses to 
be investigated during the period of 
the study (1961-3). Although, for ex- 
ample, we are told that the organization 
structure and the technology are the 
same in each division we are told noth- 
ing of how much constraint they exer- 
cise on individual decision making. As 
the author says in his conclusions, this 
could be crucial. Useful as the study 
may be at the descriptive level, it does 
little to further our understanding of 
the place of leadership in the totality of 
organizational functioning. 

A minor quibble is the lack of an 
index. My first approach to the book 
was to look for the index to get a com- 
prehensive idea of the contents. Any 
case study, in any field, is always dipped 
into for particular facts, findings, etc. 
The lack of an index makes this 
impossible. 

C. R. Hinings 
University of Birmingham 
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The Fawley Productivity Agree- 
ments—a Case Study of Manage- 
ment and Collective Bargaining 
Allan Flanders Faber 1966 266 pp. 
16s. (paperback) 


This is a paperback re-issue of the book 
published in 1964. The text is com- 
plete, but the original appendices have 
been omitted. The only new feature is 
a short Foreword by Aubrey Jones. Its 
intrinsic value and its increasing relev- 
ance today undoubtedly justify this 
reprint. One hopes that it will be 
bought widely in industry. 

It is a valuable and competent study, 
the main outlines of which are now 
fairly well-known to the serious 
student. It marked a determined 
endeavour, in one large plant, to 
reduce substantially the waste due to 
excessive overtime working and under- 
employment of labour—which is still 
widespread in British industry—and 
thereby to increase productivity and, to 
a considerable extent, to compensate 
employees accordingly. The principal 
means to this achievement represent 
lessons which, although often emphas- 
ized by researchers during the past 
decade, are still often ignored in indus- 
trial practice. They were a serious and 
constructive managerial initiative in 
industrial relations, coupled with a 
determination to make ‘line’ managers 
assume a real measure of responsibility 
for problems in this field; an emphasis 
on workshop bargaining supplemented 
—though not, as has so often happened, 
superseded—by consultation; and the 
encouragement of discussion and care- 
ful consideration of problems, rather 
than a ‘take it or leave it’ attitude. 

The wider implications have been 
less discussed but are today more rele- 
vant. The author considers some of 
them. As he says, “The ’62 negotiations 
(the first after the original agreement) 
clearly revealed the limits of the new 
approach, so long as it is limited to 
a few isolated establishments’. Con- 
siderations of group security and future 
employment prospects continued to 
predominate in the minds of the mem- 
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bers of occupational groups, since these 
relate to a locality as a whole rather 
than to a single plant; pay increases 
related solely to productivity present 
continuing problems when other 
criteria are still operative in the wider 
labour market; and, given the present 
differentiated union organization, 
inter-union rivalry tends to be intensi- 
fied by an emphasis on productivity 
increases alone, since these necessarily 
vary with different types of work. In his 
Foreword, Aubrey Jones highlights 
other problems. He is mainly con- 
cerned with the ‘snowball’ effect of such 
agreements on the wider economy, as 
regards not only other manual workers, 
but also salaried employees seeking to 
maintain differentials. 

This latter problem is undoubtedly 
central, particularly in the absence of 
similar increases in productivity else- 
where, and it is the one aspect of the 
wider implications which is not con- 
sidered satisfactorily in the study, It 
can be argued that these initial produc- 
tivity agreements represent a necessary, 
transient phase, as indeed they do; but 
given their present pattern, how long 
is this transition to be, and how many 
increases largely unrelated to produc- 
tivity will meanwhile be agreed? Whilst 
one may hope that the pattern will 
spread rapidly, it must be recognized 
that the ability to increase productivity 
varies widely from industry to industry 
and from plant to plant in the short 
run, and that whilst far greater en- 
deavours should undoubtedly be made, 
this factor will always be with us. Our 
central concern, therefore, should be to 
avoid the assumption that productivity 
increases in a particular plant are to be 
shared out simply among the parties 
involved therein. Clearly they have a 
first claim, but a contribution is also 
due to the wider society. How, and to 
what extent, this is to be achieved is at 
once one of the most important and 
one of the most unresolved problems of 
industrial relations. 

W. H. Scott 
Royal College of Advanced 
Technology, Salford 


Workers, Unions and the State 
Graham Wootton Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1966 173 pp. 255. 


Dr. Wootton’s intention in this book is 
by no means a detailed examination of 
the relationships in our society between 
workers, trade unions and the state. He 
has a much more general purpose—to 
show that the frustrations of the pre- 
sent organization of industry do not 
allow the development of the sets of 
civic obligations which he feels citizens 
ought to have. 

The argument runs as follows (it is 
difficult not to caricature it in parts). 
Proper civic obligation involves the in- 
tegration of the needs of the particular 
individual or group with those of the 
wider group of which they are a part. 
Thus we are told in the first chapter 
that the unions are not as irresponsible 
as has sometimes been suggested, but 
that in as far as their demands exceed 
the norm set out in the Government's 
‘National Plan’ (my inverted commas) 
—3}%—they are. However, Govern- 
ment attempts to impose such policies 
as the present incomes policy are likely 
to fail because they do not go to the 
real causes of problems. These derive 
from the relationship of workers to 
industry. : 

According to Maslow and his asso- 

.ciates, workers have a sociogenic set of 
‘root needs’, of which they are fre- 
quently not conscious themselves. 
These are safety, affection, esteem, self- 
realization, in that order. On the other 
hand, a factory is based on division of 
labour in detail, and a hierarchical 
organization of authority. These essen- 
tial features of the factory are in con- 
flict with the workers’ set of ‘root 
needs’. Since ‘root needs’ are frustrated, 
workers respond by aggression. By judi- 
cious manipulation of Freudian de- 
fence mechanisms, all behaviour and 
attitudes of workers can be shown to 
contain this element of aggression. In 
the small informal group in industry, 
some of the workers’ ‘root needs’ can 
be satisfied; ‘it seems that the primary 
group in effect lifts workers to some- 
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where about the middle level of their 
needs hierarchy’ (p. 66). But, since this 
in turn partly conflicts with the essen- 
tial features of the factory, managers 
come to have a negative perception of 
workers as mere hedonists. As a further 
complication, ‘In the managerial look- 
ing glass the worker sees himself 
(p. 78). The workers’ character is thus 
frustrated and the trade union results 
as ‘an attempt to recreate in itself that 
pre-Revolution society in which the 
worker had a recognizable and ac- 
cepted place’ (p. 92). A reorganization 
of industry is the only solution to these 
problems, and, if we remember that 
managers’ ‘root needs’ have to be satis- 
fied as well as workers’, the solution lies 
in a system whereby managers (and 
owners?) make strategic decisions 
while, by developing the collective con- 
tract system, workers take local de- 
cisions in autonomous groups. If we are 
determined, technology can be adjusted 
to allow group decision taking. 

In order to expand from the limited 
area of the factory so that ‘Necessary 
national policies come to be accepted 
and implemented’, education must 
teach people to see what their true 
good is; “The State must persevere in 
calling the individual to a moral way 
of life’. The ideal state is, of course, 
Athens (fifth and fourth century 3.c.). 
Things certainly must be reformed, 
and the best place to start would be the 
nationalized industries. But it must be 
remembered that ‘A government can 
lead but not impose’—on the public 
schools’ issue, for example, ‘Nothing 
could be achieved unless parents were 
prepared to give way for the public 
good’ (p. 166). In sum, when workers, 
having had correct education in civic 
virtue, have had their ‘root needs’ satis- 
fied in industry based on collective con- 
tract, they will make ‘The right order- 
ing of their several loyalties (me and 
mine; those working beside me; the 
next shift; the colliery, plant or office; 
the firm; the next door neighbour; my 
town; my country)...’ (p. 130). The 
reviewer fails to understand why the 
Queen has been omitted from this list. 
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Those for whom this sort of argu- ~ 


ment is persuasive will find an eclectic 
selection of examples from social psy- 
chology, philosophy and other disci- 
plines to illustrate the text. For the 
more sceptical, the book is a complete 
disappointment. Nowhere are any 
alternative views adequately presented 
or argued through. Dr Wootton seems 
unaware that the concept of ‘sociogenic 
root needs’ is rejected as inadequate to 
explain workers’ behaviour by almost 
every industrial sociologist. He has no 
conception of structure or of behaviour 
as being related to conflicts of interest 
in this structure. The book abounds 
with highly controversial but largely 
undefended value assertions. 
David S. Riddell 
University of Strathclyde 


Engineers : the Anatomy of a 
Profession 

J. E. Gerstle and S. P. Hutton 
Tavistock 1966 229 pp. 48s. 


The establishment of a new depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Cardiff provided the 
opportunity for rethinking course 
structure. The authors, an industrial 
sociologist and professor of mechanical 
engineering respectively, wishing to 
base new courses on the available infor- 
mation about the main types of work 
expected of the mechanical engineer 
during his career and the country’s 
future needs and finding that little in- 
formation existed, decided to collect it 
for themselves by undertaking a sample 
survey of members of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1962. 

In using the book as a means of re- 
porting the results of the survey they 
have not achieved what their title im- 
plies. This is partly because the sample 
referred to is of mechanical engineers, 
members of only one, albeit the largest, 
of the fourteen engineering institutions 
which belong to the Council of Engin- 
eering Institutions. Although they are 
explicit about this, the term ‘engineer’ 
is often used without qualification, par- 
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ticularly in the conclusion, even when 
there is information to suggest that 
mechanical engineers are not neces- 
sarily representative of engineers as a 
whole, for example, in the proportion 
of graduates to non-graduates. The ab- 
sence of systematically collected com- 
parative material also makes for diffi- 
culties in interpreting the survey data. 
Without it, for example, how can we 
assess the authors’ view (on p. 156) that 
‘A remarkable degree of job satisfaction 
is implied in the fact that almost one- 
quarter hope that their sons will be- 
come engineers’? More important is the 
lack of any coherent theoretical frame- 
work within which to interpret the 
information presented. With the ex- 
ception of K. Prandy’s Professional Em- 
ployees (relevant but presumably pub- 
lished too recently to be included) the 
appropriate references on profession- 
alization and the characteristics of pro- 
fessions have been consulted but the 
consequences of such work for the 
study of an occupation such as engin- 
eering are not fully explored. The con- 
clusion is a summary of survey data, a 
list of questions which remain unan- 
swered and recommendations about 
the need to get a ‘reasonable balance’ 
between graduates and non-graduates 
and a means of determining the ‘right 
balance between quality and quantity’ 
in training. 

The career pattern of moving from 
technical work to administration— 
over half the sample had attained a 
management post by the age of 55 years 
—is provided for by recommending an 
increase in the proportion of time spent 
on industrial administration and social 
science at undergraduate level, but we 
are not given an analysis of why such a 
pattern should be characteristic. This 
reinforces the view that this explora- 
tion of, to use the authors’ terms, ‘the 
life cycle of the mechanical engineer 
and his habitat in Britain’ would have 
been more revealing if the habitat had 
been investigated in greater detail. The 
status anxieties of mechanical engin- 
eers and the pattern of moving into 
management might be understood 


more readily in the context of the 
development of full-time technical 
education in Britain, its lateness com- 
pared with other European countries 
and the type of higher educational in- 
stitutions which provided it. Studied 
in such a way, it is unlikely that we 
should be puzzled to find that Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates do so well 
and that management provides a more 
financially rewarding career. It might 
be argued that this would have in- 
volved more research than the authors’ 
resources would allow but only with 
such information can we assess the data 
they have gathered. 
E. Teresa Keil 
University of Aston in Birmingham 


Professional Men: the Rise of the 
Professional Classes in Nineteenth 
Century England 

W. J. Reader Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1966 248 pp. 36s. 


The sociologist is unlikely to find much 
of value to him in this book, except for 
some very useful summary numbers of 
different professionals, taken from the 
Censuses 1841-1911, information of 
changes in the definitions used during 
the period, and the occupations en- 
tered by the boys from six public 
schools for a number of years between 
1807 and 1911. This material is to be 
found in two appendices. 

The body of the book itself depends 
very heavily indeed on secondary 
sources, and although the author has 
produced a very readable popular his- 
tory of the development of profession- 
alism and the rise in numbers and im- 
portance of professional men, neither 
in its structure nor its content is it 
sociologically relevant. This should 
not be read as an adverse criticism. 
Professional Men was intended as a 
contribution to social history. There is 
no pretence that it is sociology; and if 
it seems rather more anecdotal than 
would suit the taste of most scholars, 
this is a criticism which social his- 
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torians must raise rather than the 
sociologists. 

J. A. Banks 

University of Liverpool 
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Emerging Conceptual Frameworks 
in Family Analysis 

F. Ivan Nye and Felix Berado Collier- 
Macmillan 315 pp. 63s. 


On the face of it, it would seem that 
family studies are a part of sociology 
which present little theoretical diffi- 
culty. There is an enormous literature 
on the subject and nothing is more 
natural than that a university depart- 
ment should offer a special course on 
the family. Yet when one looks a little 
more closely at the literature, it ceases 
to be at all clear what the common core 
of problems is with which the authors 
are dealing. 

If one then goes back to the general 
sociology of social institutions, it would 
seem that the following are the socio- 
logical questions which should be asked 
in family studies. 

(1) What functional relationships 
hold between the family and other 
social institutions? How far is there a 
conflict between the demands made by 
these different institutions? For in- 
stance, does the kind of family structure 
most congruent with the needs of 
modern industry conflict with the 
needs of a democratic political system 
for individuals socialized in a particu- 
lar way and having a degree of commit- 
ment to political institutions? 

(2) What are the various social sub- 
systems within the family which contri- 
bute to the maintenance of its role 
system? How far are these compatible 
with each other? 

(3) How does the family system func- 
tion when confronted with a specific 
problem situation? 

(4) How does the family contribute 
to the socialization process through 
which individuals learn their adult 
roles? 

(5) How far does the family con- 
tribute to the stabilization of the 
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personality systems of its individual 
members and hence to their role per- 
formances in the larger society. 

When one turns to the literature, 
however, one finds not only that all 
these questions are confused amongst 
themselves, but that a host of other 
problems intrude. All manner of 
people are interested in the family and 
some make contributions to its socio- 
logy. It is for the sociologist to pick 
them out. 

Nye and Berado have, therefore, 
attempted an extremely important task 
in reviewing the whole literature of 
family studies with a view to disclosing 
the kind of questions which different 
students are asking. They propose to 
discover in relation to each conceptual 
framework, (a) the historical develop- 
ment of the framework, (b) its foci of 
study, (c) its concepts, (d) its basic 
assumptions, (e) its product for family 
studies, (f) the value orientation of the 
scholars concerned and, having done 
these things, to criticize and restate the 
framework, 

The frameworks studied in this way 
include the anthropological, the struc- 
tural, the functional, the institutional, 
the interactional, the situational, the 
psychoanalytic, the socio-psychological, 
developmental, the economic, the legal 
and the Western Christian. 

Such an approach is bound to suffer 
from a tendency to draw artificial bar- 
riers and to force each contribution 
into the pigeon-hole of a particular 
school. But it is no less important for 
this. It is helpful to have one’s attention 
directed to the different interests which 
have inspired different students, if only 
to help one decide which studies are 
not sociologically relevant. Hence Nye 
and Berado’s text will be an essential 
guide to any student approaching 
graduate work in family sociology. 

Yet the desire to draw up a picture of 
peacefully coexisting schools can also 
have mischievous effects. Thus the fun- 
damental problems of structural func- 
tionalism need not be faced because the 
critics can all be merged with the sym- 
bolic interactionists. One such critic at 
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least feels bound to insist that the prob- 
lems with which he wishes to deal as a 
‘conflict’ or ‘interaction theorist’ are 
the same as those of the structural func- 
tionalist. 

What is needed after a book like this 
is an attempt to present a rounded 
sociological approach to family studies, 
centred around the main questions 
posed at the beginning of this review. 
When we have this we will be able to 
deal with many of the applied prob- 
lems which were faced by those who 
used the frameworks at the end of Nye 
and Berado’s text. We may also begin 
to recognize that there is no specifically 
anthropological approach and that it 
is absurd to try to generalize as theories 
substantive propositions which Rad- 
cliffe-Brown worked out in relation to 
the Australian tribes. 

But the nature of the problems facing 
family sociology is much clearer as a 
result of the publication of this book 
and one would hope that theoretically 
and methodologically acute sociologists 
would be found to undertake a similar 
task in other institutional areas. The 
emergence of such studies would be a 
sign of maturity in the discipline. 

John Rex 
University of Durham 


The Sociology of Religion: A 

Study of Christendom 

Vols. 1 and 2 

W. Stark Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1966 and 1967 235 and 357 pp. 35s. and 
40S. 


So far only two volumes of Werner 
Stark’s four- or five-volume study have 
appeared. Already, however, the major 
lines of argument are clear and already 
we can gauge the extent of the author’s 
industry and erudition. Indeed erudi- 
tion on this scale and presented in this 
particular style might seem more re- 
lated to comparative religion than to 
the sociology of religion. However, this 
is only true to the extent that little 


concern is shown with the demographic l 


studies of ‘sociologie religieuse’ or such 


fashionable matters as the relation, 


between religious adherence and 
‘authoritarianism’. 

Vol. 1 is concerned with ‘established 
religion’, Vol. 2 with ‘sectarian religion’ 
and Vol. 3 will deal with ‘universal 
churches’, The established religions are 
sanctifications of natural groupings 
and of their symbolic foci of authority; 
the universal religions, notably Catho- 
licism and Calvinism, partially chal- 
lenge the supremacy of the natural 
group. Catholicism challenges the 
nation as the source of sacredness, even 
though it has often come very close to 
sanctifying the secular ruler. Calvinism 
challenges both sacred nation and 
sacred ruler. Of course in both cases the 
universality is more doctrinal than 
realized, though Catholicism remains 
the most impressive example of his- 
torical universality yet achieved. 

The first volume describes all the 
major ‘established’ rivals to univer- 
sality, the sacred ruler (Egypt, Byzan- 
tium, Russia, England), the sacred 
nation (Russia and England again, 
France, Poland, Italy), and also the 
various democratic and proletarian 
variants of messianism. The treatment 
of these latter is inevitably parallel to 
the work of Talmon and the citations 
are somewhat similar: Michelet, Maz- 
zini, Mickiewicz—and -the archdevil 
Rousseau, who came preaching vox 
populi, vox dei and the Republic of 
God. Stark also discusses the historical 
relation between these concepts, how, 
for example, the ideas of a sacred ruler 
and sacred nation sometimes contra- 
dicted each other in Russia and how 
the English concept of the sacred ruler 
was diverted from any too exclusive 
concentration on the person of the 
king. 

This attempt to contrast universal 
churches with established religions 
leads to some awkward contrasts: Eng- 
lish and Russian caesaropapism are 
bracketed together as against the uni- 
versal church exemplified in such coun- 
tries as Spain, France and Italy. France 
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in particular, especially in the seven- 
teenth century, seems to me no less 
strong an caesaropapism than England, 
and anyway after 1649 English king- 
ship never really regained its aura. As 
for Italy I would think the Papal States 
as fine an example of caesaropapism as 
one could wish for. On the other hand 


the permanent and inherent contrast . 


suggested between Calvinism and 
sacred rulership and even sacred 
nationhood strikes me as comparatively 
convincing. 

The link between England and 
Russia postulated by Professor Stark 
leads directly to the argument of his 
second volume concerning the origins, 
distribution and nature of sectarian- 
ism. This is that sectarianism arises in 
response to the union of Church and 
State: hence it is peculiarly rampant 
in England and Russia (the U.S.A.?) 
and largely absent from Calvinist and 
Catholic countries. The Catholic coun- 
tries avoided the proliferation of sects 
because the Counter-Reformation 
achieved a ‘relative dissociation of 
crown and altar’. I cannot follow the 
argument here, particularly as it leads 
to a view of English and Russian 
sectarianism as essentially the same 
phenomenon in mild and bitter ver- 
sions respectively. It also forces Stark to 
ignore the political sects and the large- 
scale atheism which eventually arise in 
Catholic countries, or at least to refer 
to these facts in only two short sen- 
tences. Yet they are quite crucial to the 
contrasts he is making. One is more and 
more convinced that a full appraisal of 
these matters requires an integrated 
taxonomy of both religions and poli- 
tical attitudes, beliefs and structures, 
and also a discussion of the way they 
relate to each other in different cul- 
tures, 

Professor Stark himself offers clues 
which suggest an important dividing 
line between Russian and English 
caesaropapism and by implication be- 
tween the forms of ‘sectarianism’ in the 
two countries. He refers to a diffusion 
of the sacred aura beyond the person of 
the king in England, and his point 
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about Calvinism in Scotland is also 
relevant in England. After all, al- 
though Calvinism was defeated it 
nevertheless weakened the royal aura 
and created middle class modes of 
thinking sufficient to cushion England 
against the kind of social polarization 
which occurred in Russia and for that 
matter in France. From this followed 
the ‘milder’ attitudes of English Dis- 
sent—a Dissent sufficiently infiltrated 
with individualist, pragmatic and 
liberal democratic notions to constitute 
a radically different type of religious 
body to the classic sects. In other words 
the Skoptsy and Methodism do not 
belong in the same category. 

To say that Methodism is not the 
Skoptsy is not merely to make a ter- 
minological point. It is to suggest the 
importance of a type of organization 
suited to the viewpoint of the upper 
working and lower middle class which 
can arise sui generis without any neces- 
sary connection in origin or develop- 
ment with the classic sect. To ignore 
this type of organization results in 
an over-emphasis on the Anabaptist 
‘grandparents’ of the English Baptists 
and a selection of marginal millenarian 
elements (and one case of pacifism) as 
crucial for the character of Methodism. 
However, if this kind of millenarian 
and pacifist margin is treated as the 
crux it would be very easy to show that 
modern Methodism is still a sect. Yet 
Wesley was formative for Methodism 
and what sectarian ever said the equi- 
valent of ‘I do verily think if the 
Methodists should leave the Church of 
England God will leave them’? 

Those parts of Professor Stark’s work 
dealing with backward-looking sects 
are particularly helpful. His discussion 
of the Old Believers takes a group 
which is more papist than the Pope (or 
should one say more Orthodox than the 
popes) and shows how the breakup of 
the older peasant pattern initiated a 
degree of serfdom comparing very un- 
favourably with the old order. Hence 
Nikon’s Church reforms were inter- 
preted as symbolic of the deterioration 
in the economic situation. Similarly 
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he shows how the Catholic Apostolic 
Church came to form an upper class 
grouping which regarded events 
around 1830 as presaging a more uni- 
versal downfall. Hence the curious 
hybrid of conservative ritual and 
apocalyptic expectation. 

On the other hand his treatment of 
Christian Science is consonant with 
his conflation of Methodism and the 
Skoptsy under one sectarian head: he 
insists that Christian Science is also a 
sect originating in economic frustra- 
tion, whatever its subsequent muta- 
tions. The evidence brought forward 
is interesting but I don’t really think it 
substantially alters the balance of 
Bryan Wilson’s interpretation. In any 
case why should not a type of organiza- 
tion corresponding to what Becker, 
Eister and others have labelled ‘cult’ 
arise sui generis in relation to specific 
middle class strata? Professor Stark’s 
insistence on the universal sectarian 
category and by extension on acute 
deprivation (economic or otherwise) 
underplays the factor of simple status 
differentiation and divergent cultural 
styles. Why should a Catholic sociolo- 
gist be more Marxist than the Marxists? 

The analysis of the classic sect is 
based on a principle I have myself 
found useful: paired opposites based 
on a concept of polarization at ex- 
tremes, Of course the principle is not 
exhaustive but the treatment given 
here to the acutely aggressive and 
acutely pacifist sect suggests that it is 
not merely a literary device but a psy- 
chological connection illustrated in 
concrete historical development—from 
Anabaptists to Mennonites and Fifth 
Monarchy Men to Quakers. 

These comments and criticisms do 
not in my view at all detract from the 
importance and interest of what Pro- 
fessor Stark has given us in these two 
volumes: a work of insight, of charity 
and consummate scholarship which 
goes a long way to bringing compara- 
tive religion and the sociology of 
religion together. 

David Martin 
London School of Economics 


Rebellious Prophets: A Study of 
Messianic Movements in Indian 
Religions 

S. Fuchs Asia Publishing House 1965 
XiV-+304 pp. 455. 


This is an interesting and informative 
account of religious movements from 
all over India over several centuries, 
and is, it seems, entirely based on pub- 
lished sources. It is useful to have 
this detailed presentation of Indian 
material because, as the author re- 
marks, most writing on messianic 
movements has been about Africa, 
North America and Oceania. Dr. 
Fuchs’ book is mostly straight descrip- 
tion, and though he summarizes the 
main features of messianism at the 
beginning, he offers no criticisms of 
previous theories. 

These movements are mostly found 
among semi-Hindu tribal groups or 
among low-caste or untouchable 
Hindus; they are the product of 
wretched social and economic condi- 
tions. Not all of them are really mes- 
sianic, and many, expressed in an 
entirely Hindu idiom, aim rather at 
raising the collective status of a group 
by the adoption of ascetic, Hindu 
customs—often at the stimulus of a 
holy man who preaches an egalitarian 
form of Hinduism. It is well to be 
reminded that Hinduism can be as 
capable as other world religions of pro- 
viding the impetus for radical social 
change. Some movements were directly 
influenced by Christianity, and these 
resemble more the messianic move- 
ments of Africa or Melanesia—notably 
those among the tribal peoples of 
Bihar, which aimed to expel Hindus as 
well as Europeans. Some of these move- 
ments were absorbed into the campaign 
for Indian independence. Rather dif- 
ferent again are the Muslim religious 
movements of North India, which, in 
their hostility to Hindus as to the 
British, look forward to the communal 
religious violence of Partition as well 
as back to the days of Islamic rule in 
North India; there is an account of the 
origins of Ahmadiya, that most wide- 
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spread of Muslim sects. It does not seem 
that all these movements are of the type 
characterized in the opening chapter, 
and it is a pity that the author does not 
attempt to classify and define their 
differences. The author tends to 
moralize rather than to generalize; 
certain myths and rituals of the 
Chamars, for example, are said to ‘fur- 
nish a good instance of the way in 
which religion, originally of a high 
mora] order, can be rapidly degraded 
when adopted bya people who are in- 
capable of living up to it’ (p. 102). But 
despite this, here is a useful book. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Nottingham 


The Savage Mind (La Pensée 
Sauvage) 

Claude Lévi-Strauss Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1966 290 pp. 455. 


Both as La Pensée Sauvage and The 
Savage Mind this tour de force by 
Claude Lévi-Strauss has been widely 
reviewed and acclaimed in the English- 
speaking press. But beyond obeisances 
to the author’s power and subtlety of 
intellect it has not been easy to tell 
from these reviews precisely why Lévi- 
Strauss has been so acclaimed. In a 
recently published symposium devoted 
to a critical assessment of Lévi-Strauss’ 
contributions to the study of myth and 
totemism,* Edmund Leach, who has 
done more than any other man to intro- 
duce Lévi-Strauss to English anthro- 
pology, remarks that ‘each of the 
authors has his own fixed ideas about 
the nature of Lévi-Strauss’ thought’, 
and that ‘just where they connect up 
with the living Lévi-Strauss, Professor 
at the Collége de France’ is not for him 
to say. Just so. Lévi-Strauss strikes 
sparks and, because he is an original, he 
strikes different people in different 
ways. Behind the acclamation one may 





* The Structural Study of Myth and 
Totemism, edited by Edmund Leach, 
ASA Monographs No. 5, Tavistock 
Publications, 1967. 
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detect currents of unease or even dis- 
may, his impact is such that he cannot 
be summarized. 

The coming years will no doubt see 
a spate of theses and publications work- 
ing out the implications of Lévi- 
Strauss’ twist to the use of binary oppo- 
sites—apricots planted from their 
stones, I think, the outward expression 
of what Lévi-Strauss has more deeply 
at heart. Still, few aspects of culture 
will go untouched. Linguistic circles 
will grow with anthropologists, and the 
O.K. thing to do after a concert will be 
to claw a hand and say, ‘Now I see what 
he means!’ Freudian interpretations 
will become passé. Sculpture, painting, 
snakes and ladders, Alice, and Winnie 
the Pooh will get the binary treatment 
in full. More seriously, if the curious 
beginnings of Anthropology in Britain 
have bequeathed us a series of esoteric 
terms like animism, magic, witchcraft, 
sorcery, exogamy, endogamy, mana, 
taboo, totemism and so on, they are 
nonetheless fundamental. And what 
Lévi-Strauss seems to me to be saying, 
if only obliquely, is ‘Let us have done 
with all thatl’ Well and good, I ap- 
plaud—but what is a lame man to do 
without crutches? As if this were not 
enough Bang! goes that good old stand- 
by The Individual and Society. Then 
to cap all—and drift though they may 
in the marshes of empiricism we are 
proud of them—our sturdy traditions 
of empirical investigation are swal- 
lowed in Hegel and Marx through 
Sartre. Lévi-Strauss, in short, invites us 
to shrug off the mouldering dross of our 
nineteenth-century inheritance and, 
holding fast to the jewel of the pure 
dialectic, prepare for the new ‘nineties 
by rethinking and reformulating our 
basic categories. No less than this, no 
wonder some are uneasy. 

Set firmly in the centre of the tradi- 
tional anthropological (rather than 
sociological) concern—the mind and its 
modes of operation—Lévi-Strauss, like 
-all true prophets, seeks his source of 
authority in tradition and asks us to 
dress it anew. No nonsense with Freud 
or Darwin—though both are more 
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deeply ingested in ourselves than Marx 
and Hegel in our intellects—no re- 
course to introspective psychologies or 
naive biological projections. For the 
‘mind’ that Lévi-Strauss seems con- 
cerned with is constituted of all those 
articulately communicative expressions 
of which man is capable. Within this 
general ambience we can mark out the 
overlapping sectors occupied by parti- 
cular cultures; and within these last we 
might, if we liked, see how particular 
minds grasp at the materials to hand 
in order to express themselves. Side- 
stepping Durkheim’s dilemmas by con- 
centrating not on people and persons 
but on the ways they express themselves 
and communicate with each other, 
Lévi-Strauss offers as a sociological 
language nothing less than what seems 
to him the framework of all thought— 
but I am running out of space. Lévi- 
Strauss is that kind of writer. 
K. O. L. Burridge 
University of Oxford 


Social Stratification : Class in 
America 

Harold M. Hodges Jr. Schenkman 
Publishing Company Cambridge, 
Mass. 1964 xii + 307 pp. n./p. 


Though not so lucid, elegantly written, 
nor in general so perceptive as Kahl’s 
The American Class Structure (1957), 
this book is more up-to-date and con- 
tains convenient summaries of most of 
the relevant research literature. It can 
serve as a highly useful introduction 
to the study of American stratification, 
patterns for first or second year under- 
graduates. Particularly good are Chap- 
ter V which deals with the techniques 
of stratification study and the various 
indices which have been developed to 
facilitate the identification of class 
position, Chapters EX, X and XI which 
deal with class and personality, and 
Chapters XII and XIII in which social 
mobility in America is treated from a 
comparative perspective. These last 
two chapters, however, are marred by 
the fact that Hodges accepts uncritically 
the conclusion reached by Lipset and 


Zetterberg in 1956 that rates of social 
mobility are essentially similar in all 
industrial societies at roughly compar- 
able levels of economic development. 
He makes no reference at all to the data 
presented by S. M. Miller in 1961 which 
indicate quite clearly that the rates of 
elite mobility are significantly higher 
in the U.S.A. than they are in those 
West European countries for which 
information is currently available. A 
consequence is that his analysis is in 
many ways based on premises which 
would now be generally accepted as 
largely invalid. 

In Chapter IV, Hodges presents a 
useful and comprehensive summary of 
American research into stratification at 
the community level. This takes the 
form of a description of social stratifica- 
tion in ‘Anytown, U.S.A.’, and is 
essentially a composite picture drawn 
from the ‘Yankee City’, ‘Elmtown— 
Jonesville’, ‘Plainsville’ studies, etc. 
Noticeably lacking, however, is any 
reference to community studies such as 
those by Allison Davis and the Gard- 
ners (1941), St. Clair Drake and Cayton 
(1945), or Dollard (1957) in which 
‘caste’ as well as class is treated. In fact, 
Hodges’ book nowhere contains any 
extensive or systematic treatment of 
racial ‘caste’. This is surely a significant 
omission in view of the contention by 
Harrington and others that the ‘other 
America’ is largely a coloured America 
and in view of the contemporary im- 
portance of the Negro fight for civil 
rights for the dynamics of class in the 
United States. 

But Hodges is largely concerned with 
the analysis of stratification from a 
static perspective. He provides no clear 
and consistent exposition of the conse- 
quences that follow from the fact that 
America is a capitalist society. Nor does 
he systematically examine the distribu- 
tion of property ownership, and the 
national power structure and the 
struggle for power at the societal level 
are dismissed in two brief pages towards 
the end of the final chapter. In this, of 
course, Hodges’ book reflects the 
general failure of American sociology 
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to come to grips with problems of 
power and conflict, especially at the 
societal level. 

To say this, however, is not to main- 
tain that Hodges’ work is representa- 
tive of all the faults so frequently held 
to be characteristic of American 
sociology. He provides comparative 
material in many of his chapters and 
is, moreover, a sociologist in the 
‘humanist’ mould with an ‘impulse to 
shy clear of what, at worst, is a fact- 
grubbing, questionnaire-type sociology 
which disregards the human and the 
historical equations in the search for 
mathematically “verifiable” informa- 
tion’ (p. xii). Consistent with this 
orientation his book makes reference 
not only to Warner, Hollingshead and 
other sociological students of stratifica- 
tion in America but also to the work of 
novelists such as Faulkner, Marquand, 
Steinbeck, Upton Sinclair, Sinclair 
Lewis and Scott Fitzgerald. As such, it 
provides more pleasant reading than is 
often the case with sociological studies 
of stratification and welcome relief 
from the dominant American concern 
with quantification so often at the 
expense of readability, insight and 
verbal precision. 

Eric Dunning 
University of Leicester 


The Nature of Social Reality 
Torgny T. Segerstedt The Bedminster 
Press Svenskabokförlaget Stockholm 
1966 256 pp. $8.50 


The author states: 


‘I believe my theory to be an inclusive 
theory. It is not a miniature theory 
or a theory of the middle range. This 
Means that it must be possible to 
formulate all sociological statements 
and hypotheses in the language of 
that theory and that all facts must be 
explained or in some way accounted 
for by it. I consequently do not 
regard it as one theory among 
other possible theories. I pretend to 
demonstrate which theoretical 
assumptions must be held if sociology 
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is to be possible as a social science’. 
(p. 13, my italics.) 


Such an encyclopaedic claim chal- 
lenges the attentions of any social scien- 
tist, and the book’s subtitle—An Essay 
in the Epistemology of Empirical 
Sociology-—indicates that the contents 
will be more a prolegomenon to any 
sociology rather than being a general 
substantive theory. 

The theory turns out to be a collec- 
tion of taxonomic categories of 
analysis: “The idea of norms and norm- 
source made the concept of group 
necessary, and we stated that the con- 
cept of group was the central idea in 
sociology as a science’ (p. 219), and 
prescriptions based upon an unillumin- 
„ating theory of meaning, dependent in 
large part on the previous acceptances 
of stipulative definitions: “The analysis 
of the group concept means the analysis 
of the behaviour associated with these 
words. The ultimate aim ... must be to 
create such dispositions among sociol- 
ogists that they experience social reality 
in the same way and act towards it (i.e. 
carry out research work) in the same 
way’ (ibid., my italics). 

Despite this, the problem area chosen 
is indeed an important one in contem- 
porary sociology. Growing unease 
about the status of sociological theory 
as a scientific theory characterizes 
sociology of our decade. The realiza- 
tion that what is counted as ‘theory’ in 
sociology is rather different from theory 
in other scientific disciplines, that our 
use of the term in fact covers a wide 
variety of logically very different and 
disparate procedures, together with 
mounting dissatisfaction with the 
degeneration of some theorizing into 
barren scholasticism, has driven many 
sociologists to examine the nature of 
scientific explanation. The works of 
Carl Hempel and Henry Margenau 
have been particularly important here, 
and Segerstedt is clearly heavily in- 
fluenced by the latter. He accepts, in a 
virtually unaltered manner his ‘C-field’ 
and ‘P-field’ distinction (the locus of 
the problem of operationalization at 
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the transition from the P to the C field); 
and the associated distinction between 
operational and theoretical definitions 
(pp. 59 ff.). This Segerstedt modifies by 
the addition of disposition concepts. 
However, in so doing, he makes the 
problem unanswerable: the purpose of 
invoking disposition concepts and their 
definition arises in a context where 
Margenau’s theory clearly becomes 
inappropriate to sociological method- 
ology. Although Margenau’s ‘rules of 
correspondence’ are closely akin to 
interpretative sentences, the two posi- 
tions are not mutually tenable in toto. 
Acceptance of Carnap, and hence 
Hempel’s, paradigm necessarily in- 
volves both the shift to partial specifica- 
tion of meaning in definitions by 
bilateral reduction sentences, whereas 
Segerstedt wishes to accept the distinc- 
tion between stipulative definitions 
(which he oddly wishes to accept as 
both nominal and real) and ostensive 
definitions (to be defined in either 
taxonomical or functional terms). By 
this dual acceptance, Segerstedt is 
involved in a paradoxical situation— 
the wish to continue, like Bierstedt, to 
construe sociological definitions in the 
classic genus-and-species differentiation 
of nominal and real definitions and at 
the same time accept disposition con- 
cepts, which will involve partial 
specification of meaning, and definition 
of a very different form. 

By contrast, real-definition construc- 
tion by means of the A c B, Bc A so 
A = B sequence (as argued by Bier- 
stedt, and implicity accepted by 
Segerstedt) are particularly inappro- 
priate to dispositional and relational 
concepts, and are likely to turn out to 
be either trivial, or very high-level 
covering laws, which are notoriously 
absent from sociological theory. 

It must be concluded then, that 
Segerstedt’s analysis does not by any 
means measure up to his claims. The 
consequences for theory-construction 
are trivial, and the epistemological 
basis would seem to have serious flaws. 

A. P. M. Coxon 
University of Leeds 
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Ali A. Mazrui* 


The monarchical tendency in 
African political culture 


In a sense which is not intended to disparage him, Kwame Nkrumah 
was both a Lenin and a Czar. His secular radicalism had an important 
royalist theme from the start. But our interest in this article is not 
merely in Nkrumah himself.* It is in the general phenomenon of 
monarchical tendencies in African politics as they have manifested 
themselves over the years. 

We define monarchical tendencies in this article to be a combina- 
tion of at least four elements of political style. There is, first, the quest 
for aristocratic effect. In Africa this takes the form of social ostenta- . 
tion. More specifically, it means a partiality for splendid attire, for 
large expensive cars, for palatial accommodation, and for other forms 
of conspicuous consumption.” 

Another factor which goes towards making a monarchical style of 
politics is the personalization of authority. On its own this factor 
could be just another type of personality cult. But when combined, 
with the quest for aristocratic effect, or with other elements of style, 
it takes a turn towards monarchism. Sometimes the personalization 
goes to the extent of inventing a special title for the leader—and 
occasionally the title is almost literally royal. 

A third element in the monarchical political style is the sacraliza- 
tion of authority. This is sometimes linked to the process of per- 
sonalizing authority, but it need not be. The glorification of a leader 
could be on non-religious terms. On the other hand, what is being 
sacralized need not be a person but could be an office or institution. 
The institutional form of sacred authority is, however, rare in new 
states. Indeed, the personality of the leader might be glorified pre- 
cisely because the office lacks the awe of its own legitimacy. 

The fourth factor in the politics of monarchism, especially in 
Africa, is the quest for a royal historical identity. This phenomenon 
arises out of a vague feeling that national dignity is incomplete 


* Ali A. Mazrui B.A. M.A. D.PHIL. Professor and Head of Department of Political 
Science, Makerere University College, University of East Africa. Visiting 
Professor, University of Chicago, 1965, Research Associate, Harvard Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard University, 1965-6 
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without a splendid past. And the glory of the past is then conceived 
in terms of ancient kingly achievement. 


TRIBAL ORIGINS OF POLITICAL STYLES 


Of the elements of monarchism we have mentioned, the one that is 
perhaps most clearly shared by traditional conceptions of authority 
is the element of sacralization. A traditional chief was not always an 
instance of personalized power. The situation varied from tribe to 
tribe and from ruler to ruler. In fact, as often as not it was the insti- 
tution rather than the personality of the incumbent that commanded 
authority. But although the personalization of power in traditional 
Africa was thus by no means universal, the sacralization of authority 
virtually was. There was always a spiritual basis to legitimate rule in 
traditional Africa. The effect of this on modern African concepis of 
political legitimacy will emerge later in this analysis. 

A related phenomenon is the place of eminence given to ancestors 
in most of African systems of thought. Partly out of this traditional 
glorification of one’s forebears, and partly as a result of Western 
disparagement of Africa as ‘a continent with no history’, African 
nationalists today sometimes militantly eulogize ancient African 
kingdoms. This, as we shall indicate more fully later, is what the 
African quest for a royal historical identity is all about. 

Finally, there has been in Africa since independence, and some- 
times for longer than that, the tendency to contrive an aristocratic 
effect in one’s style of life. It is to this question that we must now 
turn in greater detail. What has led to the building of magnificent 
palaces in Dahomey, Nigeria, the Ivory Coast, Liberia, Ghana and 
other places? Why have so many African leaders since independence 
betrayed a weakness for a plush effect and palatial living? 

Here, too, part of the explanation might lie in the general anthro- 
pological context of African political styles. Possession as a mark of 
status is not an entirely new development in African life. It is true 
that land was very rarely owned on an individual basis. In the words 
of Max Gluckman: 


The earth, undivided, as the basis of society, . . . comes to symbolize not 
individual prosperity, fertility, and good fortune; but the general pros- 
perity, fertility, and good fortune on which individual life depends.* 


Nevertheless, the exploitation of land, as distinct from its owner- 
ship, was not without elements of individualism and competition. To 
quote Gluckman again: 


The secular value of the earth lies in the way it provides for the private 
interests of individuals and groups within the larger society. They make 
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their living off particular gardens, pastures, and fishing pools; they build 
their homes, make their fires, and eat their meals on their own plots of 
grounds. ... Men and groups dispute over particular pieces to serve these 
varied ends.* 


Within the cooperative structure of kinship and common owner- 
ship, there was still room for individual effort and for individual 
rewards of such effort. And so, in addition to status based on age 
and custom, there was some social status accruing from material 
possessions. In certain societies, how many heads of cattle a person 
owned was part of his social standing. There was also bridewealth as 
a factor in stratification. 

These early manifestations of possessive individualism in tradi- 
tional Africa received a revolutionary stimulus with the advent of 
the money economy. As a Nigerian economist put it ten years ago, 


New statuses arise with the emergence of a new class, the rich who have 

made their fortune in trade either by selling the raw produce of the land 

or by retailing imported articles manufactured abroad. ... The growth 

of this new class of rich, divorced from the land that was so important a 

link in the chain that bound the society to the elders, has weakened the 

authority of the elders. .. . The new generation that made its money in 
` trade has challenged the traditional basis of obedience.’ 


In many cases it was this new generation which was the vanguard of 
the cult of ostentation. To challenge the awesome authority of a chief 
sometimes required a display of alternative symbols of power. The 
chiefs were challenged both by those who had new educational attain- 
ments, and by those who had new material possessions. And both sets 
of challengers were inclined to be exhibitionist. Those who had made 
money had a weakness for conspicuous consumption. And those who 
had received some education indulged in ‘the misuse or overuse of 
long words, in the use of pompous oratory, and in the ostentatious 
display of educational attainments’. Both forms of exhibiting the 
new symbols of power helped to dilute the old legitimacy of tribal 
elders. Western education and the money economy had produced 
a form of ostentation which contributed to the corrosion of some 
traditional ways. 


In the meantime, the tendency to regard material possessions as 

a sign of merit and hard work received a new impetus from the 

phenomenon of labour migration to the towns. An increasing number 

of young men left the villages for the mines or for other work in the 

towns—and periodically came back with symbols of success. As Philip 
Gulliver recounts, 
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In this kind of situation wage-labour become more than merely ful- 
filling youthful needs for clothes, bridewealth contributions and a little 
ready cash to establish a man as a husband, father and householder. 
Wage-labour is involved in obtaining goods and services which are not 
obtainable in the tribal areas and with standards which are not those of 
the home community—bicycles and radios, a wide variety of clothing, 
cash for luxuries, travel by bus and train, as well as a greater demand for 
the more traditional cloth, cattle, tools and utensils which are involved 
in tribal life.” 


Gulliver goes on to add that the higher’and different standard of 
living affected not only the migrants themselves but also the people 
who remained at home—‘for new standards became incorporated 
into tribal expectations and orientations’.* 

Prestige comes to attach itself to some of these new standards. 
Young men then aspire to own one day at least a few of the symbols 
of a ‘European’ way of life. In the words of Mitchell and Epstein in 
their analysis of social status in Northern Rhodesia, 


Success in achieving this “civilized” way of life is demonstrated con- 
spicuously by the physical appurtenances of living. The most important 
of these is clothes, but personal jewellery (especially wrist-watches), 
furniture, and European-type foodstuffs are also important.* 


These sociological tendencies have been the very basis of a new pos- 
sessive individualism in Africa. The equalitarian aspects of African 
traditional life, and the extensive social obligations of the extended 
family, exist side by side with an ethic which measures the indi- 
vidual’s success by the yardstick of his material acquisitions. Kenya’s 
Jomo Kenyatta tried to ‘disgrace’ a prominent Kenya leftist at a 
public meeting by pointing out that the leftist did not own a big 
house or a thriving business. The leftist, Mr. Bildad Kaggia, was 
present at the meeting. President Kenyatta compared Kaggia with 
other old colleagues of his who had since become prosperous. Address- 
ing Kaggia directly Kenyatta said: 


We were together with Paul Ngel in jail. If you go to Ngel’s home, he 
has planted a lot of coffee and other crops. What have you done for 
yourself? If you go to Kubal’s home, he has a big house and has a nice 
shamba. Kaggia, what have you done for yourself? We were together with 
Kungu Karumba in jail, now he is running his own buses. What have 
you done for yourself.1° 


What is significant here is the conviction that failure to prosper is 
an argument against a leader. As a socialist radical, Kaggia was urging 
a redistribution of land in Kenya to the poor. Kenyatta was suggesting 
that a person who had failed to prosper through his own exertions 
should not be ‘advocating free things’.** 
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From this kind of reasoning is an easy transition to the feeling that 
enforced economic equality is an insult to the dignity of labour. The 
principle of ‘to each according to his work’ made sense—but it did 
not make sense to strive for a principle of ‘to each according to his 
needs’. ‘That is one reason why Kenya’s Ronald Ngala felt that ‘com- 
munism teaches people laziness’.’? 

There is a general feeling that most of those who have become 
wealthy in contemporary Africa have ‘come up the hard way’. They 
have made the money themselves and have not inherited it from a 
long line of wealthy ancestors. It is therefore tempting to conclude 
that the rich in the new countries of Africa are more deserving to be 
rich than some of the millionaires in the Western world. Yet even 
those who have inherjted their wealth from ancestors might find grace 
and forgiveness among a people who like to associate their own pros- 
perity with the blessing of their ancestors. And so Dr. Hastings 
Banda of Malawi could argue that behind every wealthy family in the 
Western world is a story of hard work somewhere down the family 
line. This is a defensible assertion. But Banda has sometimes gone 
on to the much less defensible ‘corollary’ that behind every poor 
family in the Western world is a long tradition of a lack of initiative. 
In his own words, 


_In Capitalist countries such as America or Britain, for example [when] 
some people are very rich and others are very poor, it is that the former 
have initiative and work very hard or that their ancestors or their grand- 
fathers had initiative and worked hard, while the latter have no initiative 
and do not work hard or their fore-fathers did not have initiative and 
did not work hard." 


But Banda is inconsistent on this latter point. In fact he retreats 
into saying: “There are others, of course, who are just unfortunate 
and are poor through no fault of their own.’** Nevertheless a general 
admiration of the spirit of honest acquisition is a running theme in 
his assessment of Westernism. Banda himself manages to combine 
this admiration with some degree of personal frugality. But in others 
the admiration of acquisitiveness could include an inner compulsion 
to display one’s own successful acquisitions. Such a compulsion is, 
of course, what leads to general social ostentation. 

But what are the implications of this phenomenon for development 
in Africa? How much of a social ill is a quest for aristocratic effect? 

When African leaders are merely acquisitive and self-seeking, 
certain consequences follow. But when what they acquire is con- 
spicuously consumed, a different set of consequences might emerge. 
The point which needs to be grasped first is that an elite can be 
acquisitive or even corrupt without being ostentatious. Corruption 
in India, for example, is at least as well developed as it is anywhere 
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in Africa. Yet there is an asceticism in the Indian style of social 
behaviour which affects the Indian style of politics too. Many Indian 
leaders have to conform to what one observer has described as ‘the 
Gandhian image of self-sacrifice and humility which Indians demand 
of their politicians’.** Some of the leaders are sincerely ascetic in any 
case. But not all that refrains from glittering is necessarily Gandhian. 

It is arguable that a corrupt elite which is also ostentatious is ulti- 
mately preferable to a corrupt elite which is outwardly ascetic. The 
problem of measuring sincerity in India is a recurrent one. The 
leader of Goa’s Congress Party, Mr. Purshottam Kakodkar, dis- 
appeared from a Bombay hotel on 28 November 1965. A nation-wide 
search by the police and special investigators was carried out over a 
period of more than four months. In April 1966 the mystery came to 
an end. Mr. Kakodkar wrote to the Home Minister announcing that 
he had gone to a small Himalayan town for meditation. 

What were his motives? J. Anthony Lukas made the following 
report to the New York Times: 


Some of Mr. Kakodkar’s supporters say he is only a spiritual man who 
wanted a few months to commune with himself before plunging into 
politics again. Others believe his retreat was a stunt designed to raise his 
political stock in Goa, where elections are to take place soon.!* 


Lukas linked this event with whole Indian phenomenon of the 
sanyast (sadu), or spiritual recluse. The cult of withdrawing from 
worldly affairs can produce genuine dedication and self-sacrifice. But 
it can also produce some of the worst forms of hypocrisy. In the words 
of Lukas: 


A genuine sanyasi comes to the ashram [sanctuary] to find a guru, or 
teacher, who he must convince of his sincerity. He must take vows of 
obedience, celibacy and poverty before he puts on his robes. However, 
many of the ‘holy men’ are said to be thinly disguised charlatans who 
make good livings as alchemists, physicians, fortune tellers, palmists or 
acrobats.?” 


But why should the ostentatious acquisitiveness of the African kind 
be preferable to the ascetic accumulation of Indians? From an eco- 
nomic point of view, the Indian style of accumulation might be 
preferable, particularly if the asceticism is accompanied with an ethic 
of re-investment. The Indian would thus make money, continue to 
live humbly, and re-invest what he saves. On the other hand the 
African, in his ostentation, spends his money on luxurious consumer 
goods, often imported. He harms his country’s foreign reserves and 
deprives the nation of potentially productive capital investment. 
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From the point of view of economic development, ostentatious 
acquisitiveness tends to be dysfunctional. 

But what are the political implications of the phenomenon? A 
major consideration is that if the consumption is conspicuous, it pro- 
vides the populace with some index of how much money the leaders 
make. If the money is being made at the public’s expense, the public 
is not being kept entirely ignorant of that fact. And sooner or later 
the public might demand an explanation. In short, ostentatious 
corruption is less stable than disguised corruption. Indeed, the ostent- 
ation might, in the long run, be the grave-digger of the corruption. 
It seems almost certain that in Nigeria part of the exultation which 
accompanied the overthrow of the previous regime was due to the- 
discredit sustained by the regime for the excessive conspicuousness 
of its corrupt consumption. 


IMPERIAL ORIGINS OF POLITICAL STYLES 


But in any case it is not merely traditional Africa that has contributed 
to monarchical styles of political life. The imperial experience must 
itself also be counted as a major causal factor. It is to this that we 
must now turn. 

The first thing which needs to be noted is that there are certain 
forms of humiliation which, when ended, give rise to flamboyant 
self-assertion. There are certain forms of deprivation which, when 
relieved, give rise to excessive indulgence. After the end of the 
American Civil War liberated Negro slaves were, for a while, in 
possession of money and influence. The result was often flamboyant 
ostentation and a swaggering way of life. Excessive indulgence had 
succeeded excessive indigence. Because the Negro had been too deeply 
humiliated in bondage, he was now too easily inebriated with power. 

Something approaching a similar psychological phenomenon has 
been at work in Africa. In fact Nkrumah had a certain ascetic impulse 
in him. It is true that he spent considerable sums on the imperial 
structures he inherited. But his personal mode of living was not par- 
ticularly indulgent. He seems to have been more extravagant on 
prestigious public projects than on personal forms of indulgence. He 
was almost certainly less self-seeking than a large number of other 
leaders in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Nevertheless, Nkrumah did have a flamboyance which was, to a 
certain extent, comparable to that of many American Negroes at the 
time of the Reconstruction following the Civil War. A keenly felt 
sense of racial humiliation now exploded into a self-assertion which 
was partly exhibitionist. The monarchical tendency was part of 
this. 

But the monarchical style of African politics has other subsidiary 
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causes in the colonial experience. In British Africa one subsidiary 
cause was the British royal tradition itself. The myth of imperial 
splendour came to be so intimately connected with the myth of royalty 
that the link was conceptually inherited by the Africans themselves. 
The process of political socialization in colonial schools kept on 
reaffirming that allegiance to the Empire was allegiance to the British 
monarch at the same time. This inculcation of awe towards the 
British royal family left some mark on even the most radical African 
nationalists. When the Queen appointed Nkrumah as Privy Coun- 
cillor soon after Ghana’s Independence, Nkrumah had the following 
to say of his own people following the appointment: 


As you know, during my visit to Balmoral I had the honour of being 
made a member of the Queen’s Privy Council. As the first African to be 
admitted into this great Council of State, I consider it an honour not 
only to myself, but also to the people of Ghana and to peoples of Africa 
and of African descent everywhere.'® 


The tendency of African nationalists to be flattered by the royal 
favours of the British monarch is perhaps what made Dr. John 
Holmes of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs come to 
the conclusion that ‘Africans seem to have a fondness for Queens’.*® 

But what lies behind this apparent ‘fondness for Queens’? One 
part of the answer concerns African attitudes to the British royal 
traditions as such. The other part of the answer is even deeper—it 
concerns African attitudes to the very concept of royalty itself. 

The most important element in African attitudes to British royalty 
is, quite simply, a lingering awe. It is that awe which made Nkrumah 
so sincerely appreciative of being appointed a member of the Queen’s 
Privy Council. It is the same awe which has given the history of 
independent Africa four knighted Prime Ministers, one knighted 
regional premier, one knighted President and one knighted Vice- 
President—some of them are still referred to with the knightly ‘Sir’ 
by their countrymen. Many of these are now off the scene and some 
were regarded as conservative. But their knighthoods were seldom 
held against them. The Prime Ministers are Sir David Jawara of the 
Gambia; the late Alhaji Sir Abubaker Tafawa Balewa of Nigeria; 
Sir Albert Margai and the late Sir Milton Margai of Sierra Leone; 
the regional Premier was the late Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello of 
Northern Nigeria; the President and Vice-President were Sir Edward 
Mutesa and Sir Wilberforce Nadiope of Uganda. These four countries 
involved accounted for over sixty per cent of the population of 
Commonwealth Africa as a whole. At a press conference in Kampala 
on 23 February 1967, President Obote cracked a joke at the expense 
of those Ugandan regional monarchs who accepted knighthoods from 
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the British monarch. But on the whole accepting British knighthoods 
has never been a point of significant political controversy in Africa. 

But is all this responsiveness to British royal traditions itself part 
of a deeper African attachment to the concept of royalty itself? Is 
there such an attachment? This is what brings us back to our thesis 
that republicanism is, in a sense, alien to the African style of politics. 
The inculcation of royal awe which the British fostered in their. 
colonies might well have reinforced the desire for monarchical 
glamour in the regimes which succeeded the British Raj. 

But does that mean French-speaking Africans are less monarchical 
in their style of politics than the English-speaking ones? After all, the 
French speakers were ruled by a republican colonial power. This is 
true. However, what was gained by French republicanism was lost 
by the greater cultural arrogance of French colonial policy. In a sense, 
the French assimilationist policy and the British inculcation of royal - 
awe had the same effect on the African—they reinforced the desire 
for a cultural glamour that was all African. Both the French-speakers 
and the English-speakers felt a need to be proud of ancient African 
kingdoms, And this need for a splendid past helped to create a desire 
for a splendid present. ‘The very choice of the name ‘Ghana’ for the 
emergent Gold Coast was part of this phenomenon. As for the psycho- 
logical quest for parity with the British royal tradition, this comes 
out in statements such as the following one approvingly quoted by 
Nkrumah: 


In 1066 Duke William of Normandy invaded England. In 1067 an Anda- 
lusian Arab, El Bekr, wrote an account of the West African King of- 
Ghana. This King whenever holding audience ‘sits in a pavilion around 
- which stand his horses caparisoned in cloth of gold; behind him stand the 
pages holding shields and gold-mounted swords; and on his right hand 
are the sons of the princes of his empire, splendidly clad... .’ Barbarous 
splendour, perhaps; but was the court of this African monarch so much 
inferior, in point of organized government, to the court of Saxon Harold? 
Wasn't the balance of achievement just possibly the other way round??° 


IDENTITY AND HISTORY 


This revelling in ancient glory is part of the crisis of identity in 
Africa. David E. Apter has argued that African nationalism has 
tended to include within it a self-image of re-birth.** This is true. 
When I first. visited the United Nations in 1960-1 it was fascinating 
to listen to some of the new African delegates revelling in the inno- 
cence of newly born nationhood. But involved in this very concept 
of re-birth is a paradoxical desire—the desire to be grey-haired and 
wrinkled as a nation; of wanting to have an antiquity. ‘This is directly 
linked to the crisis of identity. In so far as nations are concerned, 
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there is often a direct correlation between identiy and age. The desire 
to be old becomes part of the quest for identity. ‘A country like Iran 
or Egypt would not have a longing for precisely the kind that 


‘Nkrumah’s country was bound to have. ‘The paradox of Nkrumah’s 


ambition for his country was to modernize and ancientize at the same 
time. And so on emerging into independence the Gold Coast, as we 
have indicated, first decided to wear the ancient name of Ghana— 
and then embarked on an attempt to modernize the country as rapidly 
as possible. Mali is another case of trying to create a sense of antiquity 
by adopting an old name. In Central Africa we now have ‘Malawi’. 
And when the hold of the white minority government in Rhodesia is 
broken we will probably have ‘Zimbabwe’. In Nigeria a distinguished 
scholar has suggested that the name be changed to ‘Songhai’? The 
desire for a splendid past is by no means uniquely African. But it is 
sharpened in the African precisely because of the attempt of others to 
deny that the African has a history worth recording. 

A professor of African history in an American university has argued 
that: 


One of the principal functions of history is to help the “individual define 
his personality’. The African, as well as Western man, must see himself 
within a historical context ... To spring from an unhistoric past is to be 
without character and without a place in the mainstream of universal 
history.” 


This is an exaggeration, but one which has many converts among 
black nationalists, both in Africa and in the United States. Because of 
the nature of humiliation to which he was subjected, the Negro has 
often shown a passionate desire to prove that he has a past glorious 
enough to form part of ‘the mainstream of universal history’. Occa- 
sionally, especially in the New World, the Negro has even become 


` what a fellow Negro has called: 


... the rash and rabid amateur who has glibly tried to prove half of the 
world’s geniuses to have been Negroes and to trace the pedigree of nine- 
teenth century Americans from the Queen of Sheba.** 


But why the Queen of Sheba? Partly because she was a Queen. In 
other words, the whole concept of a ‘glorious history’ is too often 
associated with the achievements of great monarchs. Taking pride in 
an ancient kingdom has therefore become part of the black man’s 
quest for a historical identity. 

Sometimes, the black man’s interest in some splendid phase of 
history in Africa is a mere cultural assertion—and does not affect 
policy or concrete political behaviour. An example of this is the desire 
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of nationalists like Chelkh Anta Diop of Senegal to prove that the 
Pliaroahs were Negroes. As he put it in a talk given at the first Inter- 
national Conference of Negro Writers and Artists held in Paris in 


1956: 


... the ancient Egyptian and Pharaonic civilization was a Negro civiliza- 
tion...and... all Africans can draw the same moral advantage from it 
that Westerners draw from Graeco-Latin civilization.’ 


But there have been occasions when pride in an ancient kingdom 
has actually resulted in a significant policy decision. Such occasions 
include those which resulted in renaming the Gold Coast ‘Ghana’ 
and the Sudan ‘Mali’. Nkrumah has even found it possible to sym- 
pathize with the pride which the British people feel for the old 
Empire. As he said to a British Prime Minister once: 


We know that some of the older nations were willing members of the 
British Empire and we appreciate the historical significance of that 
institution, just as we look back with pride cn our own African history 
to the Empire of Ghana.”° 


‘The same country which was soon to declare itself an African 
Republic had gone out of its way to name itself after an ancient 
empire. ‘The paradox has other analogies in the history of African 
nationalism. The late W. E. B. Du Bois, a founding father of Pan- 
Africanism, was a Marxist; but he continued to have a proud interest 
in ancient African monarchs. As he once put it, 


In Africa were great and powerful kingdoms. When Greek poets enumer- 
ated the kingdoms of the earth, it was not only natural but inevitable to 
mention Memnon, King of Ethiopia, as leader of one of the great armies 
that besieged Troy. When a writer like Herodotus, father of history, 
wanted to visit the world, he went as naturally to Egypt as Americans go 
to London and Paris. Nor was he surprised to find the Egyptians, as he 
described them, ‘black and curly haired’.?? 


IDENTITY AND HEROIC LEADERSHIP 


But when the tasks of creating a national future and creating a 
national past are undertaken at the same time, there is always the 
danger that the present might be caught in between. The adoration 
of ancient monarchs might overspill and help to create modern 
equivalents. Ancient kingdoms and modern presidents are then 

forced to share royal characteristics. ; 
Du Bois’s own first visit to Africa was after the Pan-African con- 
ference in Lisbon in 1923. By the accident of a pun, the paradox of 
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monarchical republicanism was implicit in his very mission to Africa. 
Du Bois tells us: 


I held from President Coolidge of the United States status as Special 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to represent him at 
the second inaugural of the President King of Liberia.** 


Another ideological influence on Pan-Africanism was Marcus 
Garvey, the West Indian who launched a militant Negro movement 
in the United States after World War I. In his own autobiography, 
Nkrumah came to admit that he was greatly impressed by the ideas 
of Marcus Garvey. It is not clear which Garveyite ideas left a durable 
mark on Nkrumah. What needs to be pointed out is that the paradox 
of monarchical republicanism was present in Garvey too. The Inter- 
national Convention of the Negro People of the World which he 
called in August 1920 was characterized by agkind of royal pomp and 
fanfare. 


Garvey was elected provincial president of Africa. . . . As head of the 
African republic he envisaged, his official title was ‘His Highness, the 
Potentate. .. .’*° 


Forty years later Kwame Nkrumah was President of a more modest 
African republic. His equivalent of a quasi-monarchical title was the 
Osagyefo, or the redeemer. 

Yet this again is by no means a uniquely African phenomenon. 
Perhaps the need for heroic leadership of kingly dimensions is felt 
by most new nations. It was certainly felt by that ‘first new nation’, 
the United States of America. In the words of Seymour Martin Lipset, 
‘We tend to forget today that, in his time, George Washington was 
idolized as-much as many of the contemporary leaders of new states.’°° 
George Washington was the ‘Osagyefo’ of his America—adored with 
the same extravagance as that which came to be extended to his 
Ghanaian counterpart two hundred years later. ‘The curious thing is 
that Washington was supposed to symbolize the triumph of republi- 
canism over monarchism in his time. In the words of a former pro- 
fessor of Princeton University: 


At that moment of history Tory ideas of royal prerogative controlled 
Europe; and the two Americas, with a large part of Asia, were dependent 
on Europe. Washington was to defend against the partisans of royal or 
aristocratic absolutism the cause of Republicanism merging into 
Democracy.**: 


Yet before long the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the new United States were discussing what title their first President 
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should bear. A majority of the Senate favoured ‘His Highness, the 
President of the United States, Protector of their Liberties.” There ` 
was strong opposition from the House of Representatives. And the 
Senate later agreed to the simpler title of calling him “The President 
of the United States’. But the Senate gave in not because it thought 
‘His Highness’ would be wrong, but because it did not want to set 
a precedent of bitterness in its relations with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

As for the attitude of Washington himself, he wanted the subject 
dropped not because he himself was strongly opposed to ‘exalted 
titles’, but because he felt that his political opponents in the country 
might portray the title as a betrayal of the principles of their revo- 
lution.** 

Yet although an actual exalted title for Washington was formally: 
avoided, the idolization of Washington as a national hero went 
virtually unchecked. ) 


When the [Revolutionary] war was won, Congress voted him an eques- 
trian statue in bronze. ‘He was to be represented in Roman dress holding 
a truncheon in his right hand and his head encircled with a laurel wreath.’ 
There was a Roman amplitude about his life work, and in magnanimity 
of character he was as great as ‘the noblest Roman of them all’... .** 


The Washington cult gathered momentum. Marcus Cunliffe, the 
English author of what Lipset calls ‘a brilliant biography of the first 
President’, brings this out very well. He says: 


a the well-worn phrase of Henry Lee, he was first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen ... He was the prime native 
hero, a necessary creation for a new country,... Hence... the comment 
made by the European traveller Paul Svinin, as early as 1815: ‘Every 
American considers it his sacred duty to have a likeness of Washington 
in his home, just as we have the images of God’s saints.’ For America, he 
was originator and vindicator, both patron and defender of the faith, in 
a curiously timeless fashion, as if he were Charlemagne, Saint Joan and 
Napoleon Bonaparte telescoped into one person . . .*5 


The idea that Washington was one of the few men ever to succeed 
in changing the course of world history has substantially persisted to 
the present day. Van Dyke has argued that Washington affected the 
future of mankind more deeply than did Napoleon. To use his words, 


If young Washington had been among the hundreds scalped at Braddox’s 
defeat, it would have had on the political development of the world a 
deeper and more durable effect than if the young Napoleon had been 
killed at the bridge of Lodi.** 
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But admiration of secular heroes can too easily assume a sacred dimen- 
sion. This tendency is again particularly marked in the political 
situation of a new state. In his discussion of ‘political religion’ in the 
new states, David Apter has argued that: 


The ‘birth’ of the nation is thus a religious event, forming a fund of 
political grace that can be dispensed over the years. The agent of rebirth 
is normally an individual — an Nkrumah, a Toure who, as leader of the 
political movement, is midwife to the birth of the nation.*” 


Apter then cites the adulation accorded to Nkrumah, illustrating 
with the eulogy by Tawia Adamafio, the former Chairman of the Con- 
vention People’s Party: 


To us, his people, Kwame Nkrumah is our father, teacher, our brother, 
our friend, indeed our lives, for without him we would no doubt have 
existed, but we would not have lived; there would have been no hope of 
a cure for our sick souls, no taste of glorious victory after a lifetime of 
suffering. What we owe him is greater even than the air we breathe, for 
he made us as surely as he made Ghana.** 


Here again the analogy with George Washington is compelling. In his 
biography of Washington, Cunliffe refers to the dying Roman 
emperor Vespasian who is supposed to have murmured: ‘Alas, I think 
I am about to become a god.’ Cunliffe goes on to add: 


George Washington ... might with justice have thought the same thing 
as he lay on his deathbed at Mount Vernon in 1799. Babies were being 
christened after him as early as 1775, and while he was still President, 
his countrymen paid to see him in waxwork effigy. To his admirers he 
was ‘godlike Washington’, and his detractors complained to one another 
that he was looked upon as a ‘demi-god’ whom it was treasonable to 
criticize. ‘O Washington!’ declared Ezra Stiles of Yale (in a sermon of 
1783). ‘How I do love thy name! How have I often adored and blessed 
thy God, for creating and forming thee the great ornament of human 
kind!’ 


Editors of newspapers, speech-makers, and poets in early America 
often indulged in eulogizing Washington in godly dimensions. The 
_ editor of the Gazette of the United States, an extravagant admirer of 
Washington, used at times the kind of epithets which were later to be 
echoed by the Young Pioneers of Nkrumah’s Ghana. A factor which 
contributed to the expulsion of an archbishop from Ghana in 1962 
was the spread of slogans ‘claiming that Nkrumah would never die. 
Some members of the clergy in Ghana expressed reservations about 
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the ethics of teaching such slogans—and a crisis ensued for a while 
for churchmen in the country.*® Yet claims of immortality for heroes 
also go back at least to that ‘first new nation’, the United States. As 
that Editor of the Gazette put it in his eulogy of Washington: 


Fill the bowl, fill it high, 
First born son of the sky, 
May he never, never die, 
Heaven shout, Amen.*! 


A letter from Boston published in the same newspaper expressed 
similar sentiments about the first President: 


So near perfection, that he stood 
Upon the boundary line, 
Of finite, from the infinite good, 
Of human from divine.*? 


The Gazette was perhaps the most pro-Washington newspaper at the 
time. But eulogies to Washington were to be found in other news- 
papers as well. It was the Daily Advertiser, for example, which 
published a poem by a New York woman which said of the national 
leader: 


The man’s divine—let angels write his name 
In the bright records of eternal fame.** 


It is this extravagance of early adoration of George Washington 
which made him the Osagyefo of young America. 

In Africa in more recent times this degree of adulation was by no 
means typical. Only Nkrumah was adored in terms which were any- 
where near those used in the admiration of George Washington. 
Nevertheless, almost everywhere in Africa there has been a tendency 
to spiritualize the head of state or government in these initial years 
following independence. 

It is this tendency towards sacred leadership which, perhaps more 
than any other factor, makes republicanism somewhat unsuited to 
the style of politics of new states. This is to assume that republicanism 
is usually a governmental system of secular orientation, but the 
assumption is more than merely defensible historically. What 
monarchical republics of Africa have now been out to assert is the 
new doctrine of the divine right of founder-Presidents. Nor is the 
doctrine entirely without justification in countries which have yet to 
establish legitimacy and consolidate the authority of the government. 
As Apter has put it, ‘the sacred characteristic becomes essential to 
maintain solidarity in the community.” The British Queen may be 
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no more thar a symbol of national unity; but the head of a new state 
may be an essential basis of such unity. He, too, might need to be 
accepted as ‘God’s annointed’—and feel ‘this hot libation poured by 
some aged priest!’ 

This is where Africa’s own traditional royal ways become pertinent 
in at least those communities which have a monarchical background. 
Some modern equivalent is sometimes needed for the old Stool of the 
Chief. As K. Macnell Steward, the West Indian poet living in Ghana, 
once put if, : 


Here, faith, religion, centres in one thing— 
The Stool: take this away—the nation dies 
And even colour fades out of the skies 

of Africa... . 
In you mute things repose a nation’s soul.*® 


Hence titles like ‘osagyefo’ for Presidents of Republics. Such titles 
help to lend traditional sacredness to modernizing leadership. ‘The 
words themselves have connotations that might sometimes defy the 
visiting student of African politics. As Ruth Schachter Morgenthau 
has put it, 


We are accustomed to discuss the pattern of authority within parties as 
collective, or personal, charismatic, institutionalized but each word has 
a history and a set of associations, mostly Western. How are we to under- 
stand references to Fama, roughly ‘king’ in Malinke, used in referring 
to Sekou Toure of Guinea?*® 


There have indeed been occasions when attempts to ‘royalize’ an 
African republic have been resisted by the leader himself. The most 
striking example of this so far has been Julius Nyerere. He has tried 
to discourage even such minimal ways of adulation as having streets 
named after him or having too many photographs of himself distri- 
buted to the public. And when, on the eve of the presidential election 
in Tanzania in 1965, Zanzibari newspapers were saying ‘Let us elect 
President Nyerere as our President for life’, Nyerere warned the 
people of Zanzibar about the dangers of excessive surrender to a 
leader. He said: 


I might stay on until I am too old to do my job properly and then tell 
my son to act for me. When I died he might claim a right to the Presidency 
—and call himself Sultan Nyerere I; and there might be a second and 
a third,*” 


But in many ways Nyerere is an exception. And, in any case, the 
mere fact that there were public demands for his installation as 
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President for life is an indication of the responsiveness of ordinary 
Africans to certain monarchical ways. 


CONCLUSION 


It was perhaps fitting in the history of African nationalism that the 
three most moving cases of exile in the colonial days should have con- 
cerned African monarchs. There was the flight and exile of Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia following Mussolini’s invasion of his coun- 
try. This was an event which gave early African nationalists and Negro 
radicals in the New World a deep sense of personal humiliation. 

Then there was the exile of the Kabaka of Buganda in 1953—a 
case of an African king defying a British governor, and then being 
sent away from his people as punishment. 

A few years earlier there had been the exile of Seretse Khama, King 
of the Bamangwato—kept away from his people by the British be- 
cause he had married a white girl. 

All three exiles during the colonial period were pregnant with 
powerful symbolism for African nationalists everywhere. The sense 
of racial humiliation was sharpened by the very fact that these were 
African kings who were suffering the indignity of expulsion from 
their own kingdoms. 

Today exile of African rulers by colonial powers is, by and large, 
a thing of the past. But the royal theme in African nationalism has 
only found new expressions. The capital of Pan-Africanism is Addis 
Ababa which, of course, is also the capital of an old dynastic African 
empire. ‘The President of the Ivory Coast has built himself a Palace 
which is almost an African equivalent of Versailles. The President of 
Malawi invokes witchcraft to spiritualize his absolutism. ‘The Presi- 
dent of Kenya has at times come near to borrowing the symbols of ‘the 
King of Kings’ himself. The highlight of the Kenyatta Day celebra- 
tions on 20 October 1965, for example, nearly became a ‘Last Supper’ 
—commemorating the last supper that President Kenyatta had before 
being arrested in connection with the Mau Mau uprising.*® 

Both the palaces and the political prayers are sometimes intended 
to create the necessary awe towards authority and make national 
integration possible. In a sense, the phenomenon bears comparison 
with the dual position of Elizabeth II—Queen of England and Head 
of the Anglican Church. This tie between Church and State in 
England is now little more than a formal legacy of British history. 
But in Africa the spiritualization of the head of state is part of the 
struggle for national cohesion. And for as long as that spiritualization 
continues to be deemed necessary, the secular rationalism which we 
normally associate with republicanism will have a touch of incon- 
gruity in an African political universe. 
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Yet the sacralization of authority, as well as its personalization, is a 
phenomenon mainly of the peak of political power in an African 
country. It is the head of government or the head of state who comes 
to symbolize ‘the soul of the nation’. What is a more widespread 
phenomenon is the general quest for aristocratic effect. This manifests 
itself not merely in the paramount leader, but also further down in 
the pyramid of elite status. And the tendency is persisting even after 
the coups in those countries which have ousted their old political 
regimes. Not long after the Nigerian coup, one of the leading column- 
ists in the country lamented in the following terms: 


What a nice gesture it would have been if the military leaders had 
reciprocated [the people’s call for self-imposed austerity] by leaving the 
official residences built by the ostentatious politicians strictly alone... If, 
as it is widely believed, they were advised that their personal prestige 
would be enhanced by moving into these mansions, I say it is nonsense. 
... It was a mistake for them to move into the palatial edifices which had 
become objects of much resentment among the people.*° 


The writer allowed that Major-General Aguiyi-Ironsi might in- 
deed have had to move into the State House ‘for the sake of protocol’. 
After all, he was not only Supreme Commander but also head of state. 
‘He needs the royal environment of State House, Marina.’ But what 
about the provincial governors? What about senior military men 
generally? 


Nigerians would have loved to see them riding around in their official 
military vehicles, escorted by their troops. But not in the Rolls-Royces 
bought by flamboyant politicians. Not escorted by police out-riders, sirens 
wailing and traffic brought to a standstill. This nation needs a sense of 
urgency, a toning down of high living... a manifestation of that exem- 
plary self-denial which was so lacking among the politicians . . . And the 
leadership must come from the Army.*? 


This was a voice of an African intellectual rebelling against the 
recurrent quest for aristocratic effect within the leadership of his 
‘country even after a major national shock like a violent military 
coup. But the aristocratic and kingly aspects of African styles of 
politics have deep roots, both in African traditions and in the total 
impact of the colonial experience. African conceptions of earned 
rewards, the spiritualization of ancestors, the quest for a historical 
identity, the assertion of cultural equality, the general desire for 
political glamour, have all contributed their share to the monarchical 
tendencies in African politics. Behind it all is the newness of African 
politics, and the need to strengthen the legitimacy of the regimes with 
sacred symbols and romantic awe. 
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Ghana: one party or totalitarian? tt 
I 


One of the subjects most discussed amongst political scientists is the 
emergence of the one-party system—ingenious typologies, explana- 
tions and apologies abound. Often at the back of the minds of those 
discussing the issues is the belief that such one-party systems are, in 
the main, confined to under-developed or developing countries, and 
that in the more developed polities the one-party system is an aberra- 
tion. But the fact is, unless one adopts a far more sophisticated 
model of alternation than the ‘swing of the pendulum’ so beloved of 
Jennings and the nineteenth century, it is difficult to find many two- 
party systems! In most countries a simple model of party A alter- 
nating in office with party B—in one election and out the next—is 
not applicable. Consider Britain—the paradigm of alternation. In 
the last forty years the Labour Party has been in office for eleven 
years, of which five were unworkable (1924; 1929-31 and 1951). Con- 
sider the U.S.A. Between 1896 and 1932, of 226 state legislative con- 
tests in the North the Democrats won only nineteen and Republican 
success in the South was similar. ‘Party competition was appreciable 
in the border states .. . but the contest elsewhere in the U.S. was 
nearly always so one-sided that voters had no significant alternative’. 
On the more strictly national level Sam Lubell, one of America’s most 
gifted political analysts, writes ‘we find relatively few periods when 
the major parties were closely competitive, with elections alternating 
between one and the other’.? Consider also Canada up to 1962, 
Western Germany since 1948 and Australia since 1949. 

Whatever those systems are, they are not simple two-party systems 
with clock-work alternation, but rather examples of long period one- 
party domination broken by incursions from outside. The systems are 
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two-party in the sense that more than one party is legal; normally the 
out-of-office party will attempt to maintain local strongholds and 
detach weakly aligned groups from the party-in-office. But the party 
(parties) out-of-office normally retains strength and independent insti- 
tutional form in what may be called core areas. 

In this somewhat attenuated form one can agree with Gosnell that 
‘without the possibility of a minority party becoming a majority party 
the democratic system could not exist’.* Yet even here it is necessary 
to enter the caveat that ‘possibility’ is not ‘probability’ or ‘certainty’.¢ 

This leads one to a second problem—why competing parties? 
Explanations are many, but they fall more or less under the following 
headings: 


1 Temperament: some men love order and others liberty. Jefferson 
& Macauley (two parties). 

2 Range of Alternatives: political choice is essentially between 
‘yes’ and ‘no’ or, 2a office has two sides — inside and outside (two 
parties). 

3 Electoral Systems: single-member constituencies seriously disad- 
vantage smaller third parties (two parties?). Duverger. 

4 Class or interest: parties coincide with (should coincide with) 
classes or broad interest aggregates (two or more parties). Burke, 
and some Marxists. 


Explanations 1 and 2, I will not bother with. Obviously 3 cannot 
explain two-party systems since it could also explain an N-party 
system, i.e. vote transfer takes place towards any first or second 
parties.* Explanation 4 is more useful—at least for the purposes of 
this paper—since it brings us immediately to a consideration of 
Nkrumah’s Ghana. Firstly, it can probably be agreed that in Ghana 
there was no clear basis for a regularly alternating two-party system 
based upon class divisions. At best a class analysis would be margin- 
ally applicable to Accra and conceivably to Kumasi—a class-based 
party system would have left the United Gold Coast Convention 
(U.G.C.C.) in a permanent minority. Secondly, it would probably 
also be agreed that an interest-based system——in this case ‘tribal’ and 
religious—would have resulted in a number of parties: National 
Liberation Movement, Moslem Association Party, Ghana Congress 
Party, Ga Shifimo Kpee, Northern Peoples Party, etc., with the Con- 
vention Peoples Party (C.P.P.) initially the only supra-regional party 
but itself firmly based on the South. The effect of a single-member 
plurality system—without electoral corruption—would simply have 
been the crystallization of a multi-party system based upon Northern, 
Ashanti and Togo (Ewe) particularism. It is difficult to see how ex- 
planations 1 and 2 could have affected this situation since all the 
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particularist parties demanded wide regional devolution or feudal- 
ism, i.e. local office or local ‘order or liberty’.® 

Yet between 190 and 1957 in Ghana there did operate something 
like a multi-party system with the C.P.P. winning elections that were 
not outrageously corrupt and forming a series of governments.” Why 
then did there emerge a single-party system rather than a system 
dominated by one party but containing others which might, possibly, 
have eventually come together or have formed temporary coalitions." 
Secondly, what have been the consequences for Ghana of the one- 
party system? 

Possibly the first point to be made is that the granting of inde- 
pendence constituted a crisis situation for the opposition—they were 
actually opposed to it on C.P.P. terms! Now it is a commonplace 
of sociology and social psychology that in such a situation those 
threatened do at least two things—(a) retreat to primordial attach- 
ments,” (b) experience uncertainty which may erupt into violence. 
Hence, the period up to and just after independence in Ghana saw 
the strengthening of Ashanti nationalism, a ‘revolt’ in Southern Togo 
and an attempt to transcend oppositional particularism with the 
formation of a United Party.?° 

Secondly, the C.P.P. had won the election and was the government; 
it had all the advantages and used them without scruple or remorse: 


(i) M.A.P. leaders deported; 
(ii) Avoidance of Discrimination Act, December 1954—forbad 
religious or tribal parties; 
(iii) Emergency Powers Act and Preventive Detention; 
(iv) Anti-C.P.P. chiefs deposed; 
(v) Government and Cocoa Purchasing Company money allocated 
to C.P.P. 
(vi) Opposition areas were starved of developments. 


Again, it is a fact that, given the objective of national unification 
—-always a bloody process (U.K., France, Italy, etc.)—there was no 
alternative to the C.P.P. since it was the only supra-regional organiza- 
tion in Ghana.** But if there was no alternative to the C.P.P., it does 
not necessarily follow that there was no alternative to C.P.P. methods. 

It is to this question that the rest of this paper will be devoted, and 
the method will be through a comparison of developments in the 
U.S.S.R. and Ghana. 


II 


To begin at the beginning. The first and most obvious parallel be- 
tween the C.P.P. and the Communist Party (C.P.) is that both came 
to power in crisis. Both achieved power when surrounded by parties 
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and groups bitterly disputing their right to rule—and they adopted 
similar techniques to disperse their enemies: exile, detention restric- 
tions, etc. The leadership of both parties was drawn from similar 
groups such as lawyers, students, quasi-exiles, journalists and the like, 
and both parties (at the leadership level) were committed to political 
solutions to economic and other problems: — ‘Seek ye first the political 
kingdom’. “What is to be done.’ Committed to political solutions, 
neither party had any great experience of political office and both 
took power in succession to regimes within which there were few 
institutional restraints on central power. Both were also deeply com- 
mitted to thorough and radical change—viz, C.P.: peasant land 
‘grants’, industrialization and unification; C.P.P.: industrialization, 
educational revolution, moral reform (Africanization and African 
Personality) and unification.’ ‘There were, however, differences. The 
Bolshevik faction was avowedly an elite with limited entry, whilst 
the C.P.P. was from the beginning a mass party with open entry. 
Again, ‘Marxism’ was a far tighter and more cohesive ideology than 
was Nkrumah’s initial mix of the ‘undenominational Christianity 
and Marxism’. A decisive difference was absence of civil war in 
Ghana which in the U.S.S.R. had greatly contributed to a hardening 
of attitudes to the socialist opposition. But both parties emphasized 
the need for massive and rapid economic development." 

Initially then both parties would fall more or less easily within 
Shils’ category ‘modernizing oligarchies’ in a hurry! And both were 
fairly typical of such parties in one major respect—both felt they 
enjoyed a monopoly of political wisdom.** The logic of the situation 
and ideology conspired to produce an attitude anything but tender 
to opposition. 

Although not at the same points of development, both parties 
faced (or felt they faced) opposition from three quarters: 


1. Outside the party—Kadets, Socialist Revolutionaries, M.A.P., 
G.C.P., N.L.M., etc. These were simply repressed or, in some 
cases, ‘crossed the floor’ from opposition to office. 

2, Inside the party—military opposition and workers’ opposition 
(Left) and Trotsky (Left) followed by Zinoviev-Kamenev 
(Right). Communist opposition (Anthony Woode) expelled 
from C.P.P., C.P. membership made incompatible with position 
in civil service and Communists expelled from the Gold Coast 
T.U.C. Adamfio, Tettegah, Gbedemah, Ako Adjei, etc. (Left? 
Right?) expelled. 

3. Outside the country—intervention and Socialism in one 
country =added vigilance against external enemy. Neo-im- 
perialism and neo-colonialism even more dangerous than 
older forms therefore added vigilance. Isolation of U.S.S.R. and 
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growing isolation of Ghana ascribed to cunning capitalists 
and neo-colonialist puppets. 


First period of rule in both countries (1917-28; 1957—61) saw the 
development of one-party hegemony and economically relatively 
moderate policy. In Russia this took the form of the 1921 New 
Economic Policy and rural market economy: whilst in Ghana fairly 
extensive foreign aid and the development of economic infrastructure 
(roads, education, communicatons, etc.) was smooth and rapid. In 
both countries this period showed social, political and infra-party 
gleichschaltung—growing emphasis on leader, integration of hitherto 
independent secondary associations and sporadic revolts by hitherto 
key party groups (Kronstadt and Ga Shifimo Kpee).** Possibly the 
most important of these events was the gradual development of a 
leadership that was becoming independent of the party—Stalin by 
the cadre placement section of the orgbureau, his own multiple 
office-holding, and the Lenin levy, Nkrumah by the assumption of 
life chairmanship, secretaryship and the rapidity of office-shuffling 
in party and government.’ Parallel with the ‘cult of personality’ went 
two other common features: 


(a) Growing emphasis on party discipline—i.e. 1921 Bolshevik 
Conference decisions on factions and 1962 C.P.P. Conference. 
By 1962 the party employed over 200 full-time officials, role 
of work-place branches was emphasized and growing emphasis 
on the need for utter discipline in the period of reconstruction. 
‘In future we shall be even more critical of our conduct and 
actions’.*” 

(b) Growing emphasis on external enemy and need for sharp 
ideological clarity to expose them, e.g. Social Fascism and 
colonial puppets. 


The second period in both countries’ developments can only be 
dated approximately and ideas will differ on the dating and even the 
phenomenon.** However, I will assume that, to put it no more 
strongly, the difference between capital accumulation via a ‘market 
economy’ and a control system is significant. Also, from about 
1928-30 and 1961-4 the massive importance attached to heavy in- 
dustrialization is quite unmistakable. In Ghana, for example, the 
change is dramatically highlighted between the 1961 Budget pro- 
posals and the first seven-year development plan in 1962. In 1961 
an increase of £31m. was called for to be produced by higher taxes, 
more import duties and a compulsory levy of 5 per cent on wages and 
10 per cent on farm incomes. This was ‘primitve social accumulation’ 
with a vengeance, but the seven-year plan was far more ambitious— 
about £1,000m. of which a very considerable portion was to be raised 
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by higher taxes and lower consumption. Since about 6g per cent of 
Ghana’s export revenue comes from cocoa, it needs little imagination 
to know upon whom the main burden must fall! 

That is, both countries moved from a period of relative immediate 
utilitarianism—based on known human wants—into a period of 
delayed utilitarianism based on a premise of ultimate satisfaction 
derived from immediate sacrifice. Since in Ghana the assumption that 
independence would be rapidly followed by higher living standards 
were widespread, it follows that non-satisfaction of those expectations 
was likely to evoke considerable resentment.*° 

But the similarity does not end there; consumer choice and rapid 
planned development in an under-developed society are inimical— 
‘It is because the economic and social costs of growth are so great and, 
in consequence, resistance to economic development is widespread 

. that a high degree of governmental control is likely’.2*7 And in 
both Russia and Ghana the control had to be exercised over the 
peasantry and over the emergent working class whilst in Ghana there 
is the additional difficulty that the extended matrilineal family 
system makes saving extremely difficult.” 

There is then a prima facie reason for assuming that Ghana might 
be moving towards the Soviet model of the ‘take-off’ period. To what 
extent do Ghanaian developments substantiate the hypothesis, or, to 
be blunt—is Ghana moving towards a totalitarian system? 

Industrialization or the attempt to achieve an industrial system 
is a necessary preconditon of a modern totalitarian system since social 
control in a dispersed peasant system is normally fairly simple.” 
That is—simply in control terms—totalitarianism is an attempt to 
develop an industrial society without conceding to the functional 
groups with which industrialism is associated a share in political and 
economic decision-making. This is not to say that within the totali- 
tarian party there are no groups clamouring for attention—both 
the C.P.S.U. and the Nazi Party demonstrate the opposite—but 
rather that all such groups are associated with the party which 
itself is subordinated to the totalitarian ruler.** Such control is 
operated by a police system which is directly responsible to the 
totalitarian ruler. The function of the police is to terrorize, upon 
an utterly arbitrary basis, the population and the party.” In the fully 
fledged totalitarian society the object is to disperse all primordial 
and pre-existing secondary ties and to replace them with manufac- 
tured secondary associations, the most important of which is the party. 

Normally associated with the totalitarian regime is the ideology. 
The ideology is not, as is sometimes assumed, a source of rational 
predictability but is, on the contrary, practically valueless as a guide 
to tomorrow’s policy. No amount of midnight oil burning would offer 
the party-member a sure guide to the next move. Hence, the intel- 
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lectual looseness of Nazism and the relative intellectual coherence of 
Marxism were equally suitable for totalitarian systems.”* Both were 
similar in one important respect—there was always an external enemy 
to be carefully watched and cursed. In short, the ideology is not 
simply the blueprint for the future. It is not Mannheim’s utopia, nor 
yet his ideology—a rationalization of rule—although that enters into 
it. Rather ideology in the totalitarian system is also a technique of 
psychic disturbance.?’ 


III ` 


Having roughly, very roughly, sketched out the totalitarian system 
one can deal next with the question of whether or not the model 
fits Ghanain development.” 

Ghana is industrializing and doing so fairly rapidly and is develop- 
ing a social infrastructure appropriate to industrial development. The 
educational system has been increased massively at all levels but 
especially the primary: this has thrown up a rapidly expanding uni- 
versity intelligentsia and a relatively large primary group. Both 
constitute severe problems. The primary group because there is not 
enough room at the secondary and university level to accommodate 
them all, and the intelligentsia because they dislike the regime.”® To 
control the primary educated groups a Workers’ Brigade was estab- 
lished.*° The universities have been brought under direct presidential 
control and a system of party cells established.” In addition the 
graduate career avenues have been subject to party control—the civil 
service is networked with C.P.P. branches, as is the teaching profes- 
sion.*? All youth organizations have been subordinated to the Ghana 
Young Pioneers and ideological conformity assured by a direction 
that their leaders ‘participate fully in the Leadership Courses and 
other training schemes organized by the Young Pioneer Movement’.** 
Trade unions, which retained a measure of independence up to 1961, 
were then integrated into the party with the abolition of separate 
membership cards, the older union leadership and the newer union 
leadership from the C.P.P. has been dispersed. The old linguistic 
equation between workers and state has been used to undermine the 
right to strike and the classic device of incentive differentials has been, 
employed to destroy working class solidarity.** Practically the whole 
of the old bolsheviks’ of the C.P.P. have been removed from office — 
Tettegah, Adamafio, Ako Adjei, Gbedemah, Cofie-Crabbe and 
others.** This last, incidentally, not only destabilizes the party, it also 
perpetuates the myth of the fallible lieutenant.** 

But at this stage it is abundantly clear that it makes little sense to 
argue that anything like parity of power exists between party and 
Nkrumah. The merest glance at the Nkrumah constitution will 
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demonstrate his overwhelming legal power and the accretion of func- 
tions to his office subsequently has been rapid and overwhelming. 
The party leadership has been crushed and the Presideni’s office 
controls everything from police, to party, to planning. He has then, 
technically, a position vis a vis the C.P.P. that Hitler had after 1936 
and Stalin between 1936 and 1950—absolute supremacy in a situation 
designed to institutionalize anxiety.” But one cannot be sure, since 
it is in the nature of dictatorial policy that accommodation and elite 
competition in closed one-party systems should be secret and/or 
conspiratorial.** 

Every other hitherto independent organization—ex-servicemen, 
farmers, co-ops, women and students — has been brought under party 
control. The judiciary—witness the arrest, interrogation and dis- 
missal of Sir Arku Korsah—is controlled. In January 1964 the police 
was purged at the top after an attempted assassination—five bullets 
missed from a few yards (?Kirov). At the same time (25 November) a 
Security Service Act was rushed through Parliament in a day. ‘The Act 
reformed the security and intelligence services and placed them dir- 
ectly at the disposal and under the control of the President’s office.*” 

What are the implications of this? Firstly, it has not proved possible 
to demonstrate a system of rule by terror*°—it is in the nature of 
things that much of the evidence is not easily available—but it is 
clear that in Ghana an attempt at total control has commenced. There 
is, of course, considerable evidence that terror (imprisonment, exile 
and bad treatment, etc.) is employed against opponents of the regime 
—estimates/ guesses put the figure between 800 and 2,000—but this _ 
is not unusual in non-totalitarian regimes (Spain, Portugal, Fascist - 
Italy, etc.). To clinch the case, it is necessary (a) to locate arbitrary 
terror, and (b) to demonstrate its use against the totalitarian party. 
That there is an attempt at total social control in Ghana is clear, 
whether or not the drift of events will necessitate a terrorization 
of the party depends on a number of considerations. I take these to 
be (i) the determination of Nkrumah to force a rapid expansion; 
(ii) the initial success of the industrial schemes in providing a pro- 
gressive increase in living standards after the preliminary austerity; 
(iii) the growth of functionally specific groups in party and polity 
and their attitudes to political subordination. 

Clearly it is not at present possible to comment seriously upon the 
first consideration except in the most general terms, but the evidence 
since 1962 suggests that the ideal of rapid capitalization will not easily 
be dropped. However, the same is not true of the second considera- 
tion. There is considerable evidence that overall living conditions 
in Ghana have risen—and that elite standards have leapt up. Ob- 
viously the contrast’ between the two modes of life is not likely to 
stabilize the political situation. Similarly the rate of capital ‘invest- 
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ment in Ghana is extremely impressive, although the wisdom of 
many projects can be doubted. But the problem that is most serious 
is the £23m. per annum interest on the capital debt Ghana has run up 
which has to be paid at a time when cocoa prices have dropped cata- 
strophically.* Even if a lower rate of interest is negotiated the repay- 
ment burden is great, and there is no evidence at all that President 
Nkrumah will lower the tempo of capital expenditure. Thus one is 
left with further burdens on the country, in the form of taxes plus a 
reduction in the import of non-essentials, neither of which is likely 
to be popular. 

By far the most complex consideration is (iii). Up to now it appears 
that integration of independent associations into the party or party- 
controlled organizations leads to a decline in sensitivity to their 
demands. Such was quite certainly thé case in Nazi Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. Indeed, prima facie, there is no obvious reason for seizing con- 
trol of an organization other than to moderate its demands on the sys- 
tem. Although it is true that in Ghana many primary and secondary 
associations were aligned with the C.P.P.-led drive to independence, 
the fact remains that the post-independence integration was forced 
on them. Thus, it would seem that the burden of producing some evi- 
dence that one-party politics is the politics of intra-party compromise 
rests with those who assert that it does. 

Carter, for example, argues ‘Something of the interaction and 
compromise hammered out between political parties in the congres- 
sional or parliamentary system goes on within these African political 
parties.’“* Ruth Schacter also suggests that ‘mass parties, at their best, 
have developed the organization which can publicize and encourage 
the mass discussion of important issues’. She further argues that at 
the top ‘there is enough consensus about the rules of the political 
game to make it possible for them to disagree without too often 
coming to blows’.** It is not necessary to deny that this may be so and 
that African leaders are aware of the dangers, but I am inclined to 
resist the application of the generalization to Ghana.** 

On general historical grounds the overall conclusion that many 
scholars have arrived at is hardly tenable: no developed single-party 
monopoly system—with the notable exception of Mexico—has yet 
proved willing to tolerate even moderate diversity of opinion.** Those 
in Africa may prove exceptional. There are, however, specific grounds 
for resisting the generalization. 


1. There has yet to appear a case study of a decision of any signifi- 
cance that resulted from wide intra-party discussion: certainly 
it is not true of Ghanaian foreign policy (or any other country) 
or of, for example, the seven-year plan.” 

2. Factionalism in the C.P.P. is specifically prohibited, therefore 
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the possibility of sustaining concerted intra-party oppositional 
discipline is vitiated.** 

3. The growth of the leadership cult is hardly likely to sustain 
critical acumen in the party. 


It has previously been argued that in Germany and the U.S.S.R. 
ideology was not a source of stability. Nkrumaism, as I understand it, 
leans toward the Marxist model of a coherent philosophy. It has, to be 
sure, a great deal of emotional pleading, but at bottom it is a rational 
model, with an empirical basis of sorts.** Nkrumaism is the official 
ideology of the C.P.P. and its tenets are unquestioned; debate, such 
as it is, goes on within the boundaries of the ideology. 

In its latest manifestation the ideology is dominated by a sense of 
chiliastic urgency both in its internal and external references. Foreign 
policy is seen as a race against neo-imperialism and alternatives to 
political unity are damned as ‘a screen behind which detractors, 
imperialists and colonialist puppets hide to operate and weaken the 
concept of any effort to realize African unity’. Although there is a 
good deal in what Nkrumah says, the language is not that which 
suggests keen intra-party debate." But in most countries foreign 
policy, anyway, is only in the loosest sense subject to popular control.*? 
It is in the internal reference that Nkrumaism seems to be dangerous 
in its implications. Ghana is understood to have ‘entered a new phase 
of industrial and technological revolution’ and in consequence ‘the 
whole country must be mobilized for the realization of those objec- 
tives," There is to be ‘no room for lazy workers and subversive trade 
union elements’,** since the ‘workers are for the State and the State 
for the workers, and thus they are working for themselves’.** Although 
in his latest book, Consciencism, Nkrumah sugars this pill with con- 
cepts of indigenous African solidarism and Marxist humanism, the 
fact remains that such arguments are bound to come between the 
C.P.P. elite and the expectations of the population." If parties are, 
in part, communication systems, then Nkrumaism is noise—a barrier 
to communication. Where communication is impeded the normal 
result is a distancing effect between party and people. But in Ghana 
the C.P.P. embraces about one in two-and-a-half (2-5m. in 7m.) of 
the population and it is possible that communication is undistorted 
despite Nkrumaism. But at the least this is problematical since there 
is evidence that for the majority party membership and influence 
is nominal.*’ Further, rumour and speculation, always associated with 
a ‘noisy’ communications system—and totalitarian societies—is appar- 
ently widespread in Ghana.” 

The distancing effect, a product of noise, arises from the creation 
of a verbal pseudo-reality which the ideology supplies and .which 
serves to isolate the believer from the rest. Other African states are 
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not simply small—products of their own ‘nationalism’—they are 
balkanized. Governments which adhere to the French Community 
are not simply out for what they can get, they are stooges and puppets. 
Workers wanting higher wages are not merely impatient, they are 
subversive.” Difficulties are not generated by one’s own failings or 
shortcomings but by neo-colonialists. It would be tedious to elaborate 
examples since the end product—a gradual divorce from reality—is 
fairly clear and the consequences, a worker who wants more is 
treated as a traitor, potentially disastrous. The ideology is either given 
up or reality and pseudo-reality gradually come together. The worker 
may become an actual traitor and the country next door may begin 
to encourage subversion! °° 

Whether or not the functional groups naturally associated with the 
development of industrialism act or will act as an eventual limitation 
on the drift of events in Ghana is open to question. The evident 
hostility shown by the party to sectional interests can, of course, be 
interpreted in two ways. An example of such hostility appeared in 
Kwame Nkrumah and the African Revolution (Accra, 1964, p. 4) 
which demands “The forging of national unity through the elimina- 
tion of all sectionalist forces and fissiparous tendencies’. Immanuel 
Wallerstein, one of the most acute commentators, has speculated that 
‘with . . . increased social differentiation . , . it is likely that voluntary 
association will again turn in the direction of multiplicity, specificity 
and autonomy’.** Similarly Pethybridge analysed the Krushchev 
succession crisis in broad pressure group terms and the rise of a con- 
sumer ethic in the Soviet Union has been noted. On the other hand 
Germany was a highly differentiated society within which functional 
groups did not operate as veto groups. Similarly it has been argued 
that, for example, Soviet managers do not displace the party.* 

Certainly there is no evidence to suggest that during the period of 
Stalin’s forced industrialization the trade unions, professional asso- 
ciations, the armed forces or the state apparatus were anything other 
than cowed and controlled. The techniques employed to achieve this 
were multifarious, but they were successful. But if controlled they 
did support a very high degree of social mobility and hence bound the 
fortunes of those so mobilized to Soviet society; there was no threat of 
revolt from-these. Today, the situation in the U.S.S.R. has changed 
and the use of brute force has been drastically reduced. The im- 
portant question is why this has happened. Has it diminished because 
it is no longer necessary or because its use is impossible in an advanced 
society? But why is force incompatible with advanced industrializa- 
tion? And, assuming that it is, surely it is possible that technical.and 
administrative skill groups can be bought off or warned off or defined 
away from the key decisions of state?* 

Further the optimistic thesis—that skill specificity breeds resistance 
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—seems to underestimate the difficulty of political action when the 
total situation is defined by a party with a monopoly of force. It is 
now almost certain that, as in most other stable societies, ‘will, not 
force, is the basis of the state’ in the U.S.S.R. After eighty-six years 
T. H. Green has been proved wrong about Russia! The Soviet citizen 
has now internalized the norms of a communist-directed system the 
first of which is that the party has a monopoly of political wisdom. 
This wisdom has not been overtly challenged except in areas marginal 
to the key sources of Soviet power and authority. 

In Ghana there are in fact a number of groups with a relatively 
high degree of skill and, presumably, of cohesion. The civil service, 
the armed forces and police and the legal profession are the most 
obvious examples with a small cadre of scientific and technological ex- 
perts in an embryonic stage. Whether these groups represent a poten- 
tial resistance which is privately placated is not clear and certainly 
cannot be asserted. One thing is clear, the political skills and expertise 
necessary for successful political action are not easily acquired. 
Whether or not such groups constitute a limitation on discretionary 
power is another matter, but limitation is a far cry from control and 
a long way from the one and half party, or party dominant system, 
normally associated with even limited control of the political elite.*° 

A number of conclusions follow from this rather hasty survey. 
There are a large number of structural and institutional similarities 
between the ‘heroic’ period of Soviet take-off and the present 
Ghanaian effort to modernize. Such resemblances are not simply 
coincidental, but spring from basic decisions to rapidly industrialize 
within the framework of a one-party system. In the U.S.S.R. this led 
to a totalitarian system—indeed to the model of such systems—whilst 
in Ghana this is, as yet, not the case. ‘There is no evidence of terror 
widely exercised on the population or on the party—except at the 
top—nor is there evidence that Nkrumah defines all situations as 
political and hence amenable to ideological questioning and straighten- 
ing. On the other hand, there are present a number of features 
normally associated with totalitarianism. Hence, the conclusion must 
be that Nkrumah’s Ghana is not a totalitarian society but the instru- 
ments exist to turn it that way and a severe recession or similar crises 
could teeter the government over the edge from authoritarianism in 
a hurry to totalitarianism. One thing is fairly clear; Ghana is not tech- 
nologically advanced enough to institute the post-heroic controls 
operative in the U.S.S.R.* If Ghana does lapse or lurch into totali- 
tarianism, therefore, it will be of the ‘heroic’ variety which will 
certainly result in a more fundamental societal upheaval than has 
previously been the case. And the argument from technological deter- 
minisms—a democratic version of Frankenstein’s monster—is not 
one that is either immediately relevant or in the long run necessary. 
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8. Explanation 2a would be applic- 
able in a post-independence unitary 
state where local office was not avail- 
able; it accounts for the familiar Afri- 
can phenomenon of ‘floor-crossing’. 

g. Thus in 1955 eighteen of the 
twenty-one members of the N.L.M. 
Executive Committee were ex-members 
of the C.P.P.; T. Hodgkin, African 
Political Parties (London: Penguin, 
1961) p. 92. Similarly when the grid of 
tsarism was removed from the Russian 
empire in 1917 much of it reverted to 
‘localism’, often under the leadership 
of Socialist Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks. 

10. This was really forced on the 
oppositions by the passage of a law 
banning tribal or religious parties. But 
the United Party was loosely organized 
and, anyway, it was too late. For further 
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comment on the enhancement of par- 
ticularist solidarity, see R. Emerson, 
From Empire to Nation (Harvard, 
U.S.A., 1960), p. 329, which corresponds 
with Eisenstadt’s claim that ‘autono- 
mous development of various parties 
and social groups .. . may sometimes, 
be viewed as interfering with the stabi- 
lization of the basic institutional frame- 
work’, World Politics, vol. g (1957), 
pp. 446-57) 

11. There are, of course, a large 
number of contributory causes or ex- 
planations of one-party systems that 
I have not mentioned: ‘charismatic’ 
leaders; absence of competing organs of 
national integration; lack of experience 
of office; absence in traditional society 
of an opposition; dislike of opposition 
as a disrupter of unity; lack of political 
skill displayed by an inept opposition; 
the need to maximize scarce human 
resources; superior skill in ‘ethnic 
arithmetic’. The fact that in Ghana a 
good deal of oppositional strength was 
immobilized in the civil service is often 
forgotten. 

12. There were other significant 
social correspondences with which I 
will not deal. They were, for example 
attitudes to time and regularity, atti- 
tudes to leisure, generalized corruption 
—‘dash’ and ‘blat’—endemic under- 
employment and widespread physical 
debilitation. All are incompatible with 
industrialism; both Stalinism and 
Nkrumaism can be understood not only 
as techniques of industrialization, but 
also as methods of bringing about a 
psychic reformation. 

13. Two final similarities: both were 
more or less dominated by a leader, 
and both attached great importance to 
external developments (European Re- 
volution and Pan-Africanism). 

14. J. S. Coleman and C. G. Roseberg, 
Political Parties and National Integra- 
tion in Tropical Africa (California, 
1964), p. 662; E. Shils, “The Intellectuals 
in the Development of New States’, 
World Politics, vol. 12 (1959-60), pp. 
329-68. For the Bolsheviks, see L. Scha- 
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piro, The Origins of the Communist 
Autocracy (London, 1955), passim. 

15. See, for example, S. Deutscher, 
Soviet Trade Unions (London, 1950), 
passim, and P. Hazard, Law and Social 
Change in the USSR (London, 1953), 
passim, For Ghana, see the chapter on 
the subject in Coleman and Roseberg, 
op. cit, pp. 340-80, and D. Austin, 
Politics in Ghana (London, 1964). 

16. See H. Finer, Mussolini’s Italy 
(London, 1964), for the changing of the 
guards, a similar feature. 

17. President Nkrumah’s Address to 
the 11th Party Congress, July 1962. The 
C.P.P., like the C.P., is based organiza- 
tionally upon the theory of democratic 
centralism. 

18. For example, Professor Schapiro 
would probably deny that post-1928 
Stalinism differed fundamentally from 
Leninism, while R. C. Tucker, “The 
Comparative Politics of Movement 
Regimes’, American Political Science 
Review, vol. 55 (1961), pp. 281-9, argues 
that it differs fundamentally. 

19. Hence the emergence of the 
much maligned ‘cocoa politician’. 

20. Hence Nkrumah’s stress on 
patience, discipline and good citizen- 
ship and the emphatic value attached 
to Ghana’s prestige abroad. H. Glick- 
man, “The One-Party System in Tan- 
ganyika’, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science, vol. 
58 (1965), pp. 136-49, suggests that 
the crucial determinant of political 
stability will be the ability of the 
government to meet rising life expec- 
tancies. 

21. S. Spengler, ‘Economic Develop- 
ment: Political Preconditions and 
Political Consequences’, Journal of 
Politics, vol. 22 (1960), pp. 387-416. 

22, For peasant reactions in Russia, 
see J. Maynard, The Russian Peasant 
(New York, 1962), especially chs. 15 and 
16. There is no comparable study for 
Ghana, but Polly Hill, The Gold Coast 
Cocoa Farmer (London, 1956) is use- 
ful. A. Inkeles and R. A. Bauer, The 
Soviet Citizen (Harvard, 1961) is also 
useful. 

23. But see S. Andreski, Elements of 
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Comparatwe Sociology (London, 1965), 
p- 320, where it is argued that “The Inca 
state was totalitarian’ and p. 317 where 
totalitarianism is defined as one res- 
ponse to the need for popular partici- 
pation in armed conflict. 

24. For C.P. integration, see T. H. 
Rigby, ‘Changing Composition of the 
Supreme Soviet’, Political Quarterly, 
vol. 24 (1953), Pp. 307-16. 

25. See H. Arendt, The Origins of 
Totalitarianism (London, 1958), part 
III. Also Barington Moore, Terror and 
Progress, USSR (Harvard, 1958), 
passim, for a detailed account of break- 
ing resistence to ‘primitive socialist 
accumulation’. The available evidence 
from Ghana suggests that terror there 
is directed primarily at those who are 
actually disaffected. 

26. See the extremely suggestive 
article by C. Cassinelli, ‘Totalitari- 
anism, Ideology and Propaganda’, 
Journal of Politics, vol. 22 (1960), pp. 
68-95. 

27. I am aware that a precisely 
opposite interpretation of ideology is 
possible, ie. that it is a consequence of 
psychic disturbance, but the focus of 
this paper is upon operation and not 
origins of ideology. 

28. There are, of course, other 
characteristics normally associated with 
totalitarianism — a communications 
monopoly, a centralized political struc- 
ture, a pervasive and powerful secret 
police and a tendency to define all 
situations as political. 

29. See E. Shils, op. cit., for an ex- 
planation of the intelligentsia’s drift to 
opposition. I. Wallerstein, The Road 
to Independence (Paris, 1964), p. 148, 
states that an overwhelming majority of 
university graduates probably sym- 
pathized in 1951 with the United Party. 
‘From 1965 all entrants to Ghana's 
three universities will take a two week 
“orientation course” at the Winneba 
Ideological Institute’, The Nkrumaist, 
September 1964. This journal places 
considerable stress on the intellectuals 
and upon the abolition of the ‘ivory 
tower’. 

30. The Brigade has increasingly 


fallen under army and police control. 
A. Hodge, “The Ghana Workers Brig- 
ade’, British Journal of Sociology, vol. 
15, no 2 (1964), pp. 113-128. 

gi. A Corle, ‘Nationalism and 
Higher Education in Ghana’, Univer- 
sity Quarterly, vol. 16, (1961-2), pp. 
229-42. 

32. In his address to the University 
of Ghana 1964, President Nkrumah 
both extolled academic freedom and 
advised staff and students that “They 
must always be ready to expose those 
individuals in the university itself who 
abuse academic freedom’. This was 
later taken up by The Nkrumaist 
(Winneba Ideological Institute), Janu- 
ary 1965, in, an affirmative article 
entitled ‘Gan Students Expose Re- 
actionary Lecturers?’ and by an African 
bard (December 1964) 

‘To Lagon therefore has the party 

gone, 

The intelligentsia and the masses to 

unite’. 

33. Message to Ghana 
Pioneers, 14 June 1963, Accra. 

34. See Ghana Press Release 431/ 
1961, the Osagyefo’s address on assum- 
ing office as General Secretary and 
Chairman of the Central Committee of 
C.P.P. 

35. Gbedemah was the most dan- 
gerous of these since he was an agent 
of the British Intelligence Service since 
1949, embezzled £10m., confused social- 
ism with sociology, became an agent of 
the C.I.A. in 1958 ‘to ensure conditions 
for [Nkrumah’s] overthrow’, plotted 
with Bishop Andrew van den Bronk, 
organized a smuggling ring, fomented 
strikes in Ghana, was involved with 
‘certain African leaders who resented 
the popularity of Nkrumah in Africa, 
hada mistress, hired a witch-doctor and 
enjoyed a special diet when in prison’. 
But he seems not to have plotted with 
either Trotsky or the Mikado or the 
Gestapo. 

36. It has not been possible to 
obtain figures of the limits of the purge. 
On the basis of Nazi and Soviet purges 
it might have been expected that the 
lower supporters of purged leaders 
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would themselves have been purged. 
See also note 57. 

37. For Hitler, see S. Fergusson, ‘A 
Blueprint for Dictatorship, Hitler’s 
Enabling Law of March 1933’, Inter- 
national Affairs, vol. 40 (1964), pp. 245- 
261. For Stalin, see L. Schapiro, ‘Devel- 
opments in the Soviet Communist 
Party Between 1939 and 1953’, Year 
Book of World Affairs, vol. 7 (1953), pP- 
125-48. One might add that anxiety 
and frustration would probably be 
endemic anyway in a transitional 
society where older familial, tribal, age 
and lineage norms are replaced by 
functionally more appropriate values 
such as role specificity and attainment 
orientations. For an attempt to measure 
this, see G. Jahoda, ‘Aspects of Western- 
ization: A Study of Adult-Class 
Students in Ghana’, British Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 12, no. 4 (1961), and vol. 
18, no. 1 (1962). 

38. See Seligman, ‘Elite Recruit- 
ment and Political Development’, 
Journal of Politics, vol. 26 (1964), pp. 
612-26. 

39. The Ghana police is equipped 
with an ‘Armoured Car Squadron, a 
highly mobile operational unit which 
can deal with any threat to Internal 
Security promptly and effectively’. 
President’s speech to Police, g June 
1962, Accra. 

40. According to Arendt, op. cit., this 
is the essence of totalitarian control 
techniques. Recent Soviet experience 
suggests a need for (a) a new word, or 
(b) dropping terror as the conceptual 
nub of totalitarian analysis, or (c) phas- 
ing terror as a technique of the heroic 
period which becomes unnecessary in 
the later stable period of totalitar- 
ianism. 

41. At present a team from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund is investigat- 
ing the possibility of a re-negotiation of 
the loan terms, The Guardian (Lon- 
don) 6 April 1965. 

42. The import licensing system at 
present operative has led to a series of 
scandals involving C.P.P. members. 

43. G. Carter, African One-Party 
State (New York, 1962), p. 9; J. Kautsky, 
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ed., Political Change in Under- 
Developed Countries (New York, 1962), 
p. 116, suggests that a ‘one party system 
is, by our standards, democratic if... 
most of the major interests are repre- 
sented in the single party’. The obvious 
retort is that it depends upon what is 
meant by ‘represented’ and who decides 
what is ‘major’. For examples of free- 
factionalism in one-party situations, 
see L. Bowman and S. Boyton, ‘Coali- 
tion as Party in a One-Party Southern 
Area’, Midwest Journal of Political 
Science, vol. 8 (1964), pp. 277-97; and 
Padget, ‘Mexico’s One-Party System’, 
American Political Science Review, 51 
(1957), PP. 955-1008. 

44. ‘Single Party Systems in West 
Africa’, American Political Science 
Review, vol. 55 (1961), pp. 294-307, my 
italics. This formula is far too vague: 
What are the rules? Is politics to be 
compared to a game? Who decides what 
the rules are, and who decides when 
they are broken? 

45. The.: very generosity of many 
scholars comes between them and the 
facts. Thus P. Worsley in his book The 
Third World (London, 1965), pp. 288- 
289, almost appears to claim that re- 
pression in a differentiated society is 
impossible. 

46. Mexico is a very special case since 
‘no attempt has been made to mono- 
polize communications, groups associ- 
ated with the P.R.I. retain a separate 
identity and a relatively large private 
enterprise sector flourishes, Padget, op. 
cit. For the U.S.A., see V. O. Key, 
Southern Politics (New York, 1950), 
and for a northern  single-party- 
dominant system, see Patterson, 
‘Dimensions of Voting Behaviour in a 
One-Party State Legislature’, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, vol. 26 (1962), pp. 
185-200. 

47. D. Austin, Politics in Ghana, 
‘1946-60 (London, 1964), p. 418, com- 
ments on the Kumasi conference at 
which the seven-year programme was 
accepted: ‘the “debates” among those 
who attended were taken up largely 
with avowals of loyalty to Nkrumah 
and to the party’. Similarly on the Ivory 
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Coast there is scant evidence that the 
P.D.C.I. is in any meaningful sense a 
party of discussion, A. Zolberg, One 
Party Government in the Ivory Coast 
(Princeton, 1964), passim; it is cer- 
tainly not amenable to extra party dis- 
cussion, p. 341. F. G. Snyder, One-Party 
Government in Malt (Yale, 1956), p. 
115, suggests that the Union Soudanaise 
conducts ‘formal and informal con- 
sultation without and within its exten- 
sive organization’, but give no case 
studies of such consultation. 

48. As early as 1959 central control 
over regional and branch organizations 
through the appointment of paid 
regional propaganda secretaries and 
paid constituency secretaries was begun. 
Factionalism is forbidden and by late 
1964 ideological conformity within the 
C.P.P. was being stressed by President 
Nkrumah, who directed that all party 
apparatchiki and M.P.s should attend 
the Ideological Institute for a course of 
instruction—The Nkrumaist, Decem- 
ber 1964. 

49. But H. L. Bretton, ‘Current 
Political Thought and Practice in 
Ghana’, American Political Science 
Review, vol. 52 (1958), pp. 46-63, detects 
evidence of fascist authoritarianism in 
Ghanaian politics and practice. But the 
fascist totalitarian model is not appro- 
priate to Ghana because the educa- 
tional revolution that has been started 
and the consequent extensive social 
mobility engendered, together with the 
attempted re-orientation of the na- 
tional economy, are not to be associated 
with fascism; see A. J. Groth, ‘The 
“Isms” of Totalitariansm’, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 57 (1960), 
pp. 888-901. ; 

50. Ghana Press Release 668 of 1960. 
See also K. Nkrumah, Consciencism 
(London, 1964), p. 102, ‘Neo-colonial- 
ism is a greater danger to independent 
countries than colonialism’. The 
anonymous author of Kwame Nkrumah 
and the African Revolution (Accra, 
1964), explains that neo-colonialism is 
so dangerous because it may take ad- 
vantage of the ‘inner contradictions in 
the anti-imperialist camp’. 


51. Indeed, one might argue that one 
function of ideology is to cut down the 
area of debate by instilling a new 
language with limited factual refer- 
ence; for an acute analysis of this point, 
see H. Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem 
(London, 1963), pp. 63-4. 

52. It should be noted that some 
interpreters of the Ghanaian political 
scene believe that President Nkrumah 
regards Ghana as his launching pad 
into the wider horizons of pan-African 
politics and that such a base must be 
disciplined, e.g. R. Dunayevs Kaya, 
Africa Today, vol. 9 (1962), December 
issue. 

53. Ghana Press Release 431 of 1961 
—notice also the extensive use of mili- 
tary metaphor in this speech. 

54. Ghana Press Release 520 of 1960. 

55. President’s Address to Ghana 
T.U.C., 9 July 1960. 

56. See Lucy Mair’s interesting 
critique of the concept of African solid- 
arism in Comparative Studies in 
Society and History, vol. 5 (1960-3), pp. 
462-5. Consciencism is, one suspects, an 
attempt by President Nkrumah to spell 
out an integrated philosophy such as to 
put him in the major ideological league 
of Dia, Diope and Toure, a status 
denied him by many including Wors- 
ley, op. cit, p. 118, and Boyon, ‘Le 
Nkrumaisme’, Revue Frangaise de 
Science Politique, vol. 13 (1963), pp. 
66-87. 

57. For example, the very concept of 
membership is extremely vague and the 
party press abounds with homilies on 
the virtue of paying membership fees. 
Hodgkin, op. cit., p. 87, mentions that 
the ‘notion of membership is extremely 
flexible’ and the fairly recent emer- 
gence of the Vanguard Activists points 
the distinction between mass and 
activists within the C.P.P. Far more 
significant than either of these features 
is the ominous note that has recently 
crept into Nkrumah’s speeches, i.e. in 
March 1965 he declared, ‘It will be 
necessary to scrutinize party member- 
ship. As a vanguard party, the vanguard 
organization of our people, the C.P.P. 
must review its existing membership 
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and regulate the inflow of new mem- 
bers’, African Research Bulletin, vol. 2 
(1965), p. 259. It is fair to add that L. 
S. Tiger, Bureaucracy in Ghana (Ph.D. 
Thesis, London, 1963), p. 141, com- 
ments favourably on the lack of form- 
ality and accessibility of C.P.P. officials. 

58. C. Frederich and Z. Brzezinski, 
Totalitarian Dictatorship and Auto- 
cracy (New York, 1956), p. 172. Also 
mentioned in Nkrumah’s Dawn Broad- 
cast of 1961 and criticized in an address 
to the Central Committee of the C.P.P. 
on 11 July 1962, ‘We must declare war 
upon those rascals and if they are in the 
Party, weed them out mercilessly. If 
they are without, we must mercilessly 
and ruthlessly crush their activity.’ 

59. For a highly suggestive analysis of 
ideology as a system of metaphors, sym- 
bols and caricature, see Geertz, ‘Ideol- 
ogy as a Cultural System’ in D. Apter, 
ed., Ideology and Discontent (Glencoe, 
1964). 

60. In November 1963 the Foreign 
Travel (Exit) Act curbed foreign travel 
even between African states. The 
borders between Ghana and all its 
adjoining neighbours—Upper Volta, 
Ivory Coast and Togo—have been 
closed and pressure is building up in 
Nigeria for a break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Ghana. The danger of the 
xenophobia which appears to be devel- 
oping can be illustrated from the 
American South where intra-Demo- 
cratic factionalism is strongest where 
fear of the Republican Party is weakest, 
Key, op. cit., p. 299. 

61. In Coleman and Roseberg, op. 
cit., p. 338; it might equally well be 
argued that an anxiety situation caused 
by rapid social change could result in 
an outbreak of chiliastic religions, 
zionism or general retreatism. 

62. R. Pethybridge, A Key to Soviet 
Politics (London, 1963), passim, and 
Inkeles and Bauer, op. cit.; see also ' 
‘The Soviet Consumer’, Problems of 
Communism, vol. 13, no. 3 (1964). 

63. D. Granick, Management of the 
Industrial Firm in the U.S.S.R. (New 
York, 1954), passim. Similarly neither 
the German army nor the Soviet army 
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were or are real threats to the party—J. 
Erikson, The Soviet High Command 
(London, 1962), and J. Wheeler- 
Bennett, The Nemesis of Power (Lon- 
don, 1961). However, Wolfe, ‘Political 
Primary v. Professional Elan’, Problems 
of Communism, vol. 13, no. 4 (1964), 
remarks that ‘One facet of the issue 
between party work and military pro- 
fessionalism relates to the new genera- 
tion of “military specialists” associated 
with advanced technology in the missile 
forces and other branches of the Soviet 
military establishment’. Within the 
Ghanaian army (8,000 in 1963) a 
Bureau of Current Affairs has been 
established. The basis for professional 
unity has probably been undermined 
by the diverse training experiences of 
the officers—Israel, U.K., Pakistan, 
India, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.—and the 
rapid promotions on Africanization 
must have militated against prostra- 
tion. Much the same is true of the civil 
service. 

64. Kassof, ‘The Administered Soc- 
iety’, World Politics, vol. 16 (1963-4), 
argues that “The technicians and 
experts operate only under licence of 
the political elite. . . . They lack the 
power of veto on grounds of technical 
rationality over political decisions . . . 
their potential for independent influ- 
ence is decisively cut short by the elite’s 
consistent practice of defining all 
decision-making as political and there- 
fore beyond the competence of any 
group other than itself. Note that 
Kassof is defining the ideal type of 
administered society which he under- 
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stands to be totalitarian without terror 
and which is identified with the post- 
Stalin U.S.S.R. 

65. For numerous examples of the 
working of this proposition, at least as 
far as the armed forces are concerned, 
see S. Finer, The Man on Horseback 
(London, 1962). 

66. A difficulty with the optimistic 
thesis is that it appears to lack a firm 
historical basis. Thus it would be very 
dificult to argue that in either Ger- 
many or Japan the process of indus- 
trialization was associated with the 
development of democracy. ‘In both 
countries the managerial group proved 
more interested in nationalism than in 
liberalization. The success of economic 
development enhanced the prestige of 
the form of government promoting it’ 
—Henry Kissinger, cited in, W. 
McCord, The Springtime of Freedom 
(New York; O.U.P. 1965), p. 245. 

67. But because the controls are less 
draconic in the modern U.S.S.R. it does 
not follow that they are less widespread 
nor does it follow that the C.P. envis- 
ages its directing role in a more modest 
light than hitherto; see L. Schapiro, 
ed., The U.S.S.R. and the Future (Lon- 
don, 1963), sections 4 and 5. Also A. 
Ulam, “The New Face of Soviet Total- 
itarianism’, World Politics, vol. 12 
(1959-80), PP. 391—412, who argues that 

the trick of retaining C.P. hegemony 
‘over an industrial and literate society’ 
is accomplished by ‘linking the success 
of the Soviet Union with Marxism, 
Leninism and the Communist Party’. 
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Legal norms and social order: Petrazycki, 
Pareto, Durkheim? 


Leon Petrazcycki’s' contribution to the philosophy of law has hardly 
permeated this field to which not only its subject matter, but also its 
methodology are relevant. His primary interest in the source of legal 
norms, reinforced by his practical concern for the problems of legal 
reform, resulted in an appraisal of the connections between law and 
social order. This preoccupation, shared by many of his contemp- 
oraries, reflects the disenchantment prevailing in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. A growing disbelief in the spontaneous 
harmony of social evolution and in the inevitability of social progress 
stimulated thought about legislation as a means of planned improve- 
ments. Prolonged and widespread political unrest increased the 
premium placed upon social stability, while emphasizing the latent 
contradiction between freedom and order. The simultaneous accel- 
eration of economic development led to an awareness of the ad- 
vantages inherent in industrialization and a desire for their planned 
extension. Although order is implicit in planning, it was generally 
envisaged as a target rather than a precondition of change. Order 
viewed as a prerequisite tended to become an end in itself; since the 
degree of stability required for take-off was never made explicit, it 
could never be considered as reached. Conversely the assumption that 
an indefinite period of social disruption must precede the advent of 
order inevitably results in reducing the importance of the goal and 
increasing the acceptance of conflict. These were seen as distinct 
alternatives and social thinking became polarized as a result. In so 
far as the distinction was maintained, a synthesis between them was 
precluded. 

While both conceptions involve an understanding of the association 
between order and change, their common denominator was a search 
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for the mechanisms governing this relationship. Law was the most 
obvious, since both outlooks postulated regulation of behaviour. 
However, they differed about the stage at which behaviour could be 
usefully regulated. Social conflict theories in the short term denied 
the relevance of legal solutions, whereas social order theories advo- 
cated them at all times. For those who emphasize social disruption, 
law, regarded as a reflection of the prevailing social organization, is 
by definition part of the superstructure and its study is wholly des- 
criptive. Stressing consensus usually implies the creative quality of 
legal norms and, as a result, studies tend to yield prescriptive con- 
clusions.{ Since Petrazycki saw order and conflict as coexistent and 
interpenetrating at any moment in time, his theory embraces and - 
reconciles the reflective and dynamic conceptions of law. 

To Petrazycki, norms both reflect and direct social organization, 
therefore their understanding is indispensable to any analysis of 
existing institutions or planned improvements. He visualized legal 
norms as socially useful and therefore comparable to ethics, in so far 
as distinct patterns of human behaviour are co-ordinated by general 
principles. However, a more extensive role was imparted to law, since 
it entailed more efficient means of constraint, the measure of ethical 
unanimity being consistently surpassed by the degree of legal 
standardization. The notion of an external constraint imposed upon 
competing interests appeared to Petrazycki as ‘nonsense, a unification 
and an identification of elements without common measure’,’ unless 
it was a metaphor rather than a scientific formula. Interests incor- 
porated social, ethical and economic elements, all of which were 
ambivalent: they had both positive and negative aspects. Unlike the 
Utilitarians, Petrazycki did not represent law as the arbitrator of 
conflict. A similar rejection of the emphasis on external constraint 
distinguished both Durkheim and Pareto.” Its logical corollary was 
the exploration of the non-contractual elements of contract. Having 
defined law as reflection,* Durkheim was committed to basing all 
explanations of legal phenomena on an investigation of the elements 
they mirrored. These he defined as ‘collective representations’ derived 
from the structure of society. Pareto drew his explanation from the 
individual rather than the collective sphere. In rejecting rational 
thought as the origin of compliance with legal rules, he was led to 
consider Durkheim’s fundamental interpretative concepts. He saw 
them as mere social representations of personal characteristics. ‘The 
role he assigned to the State was an extension of this outlook. Because 
he analysed the phenomenon of power in terms of the succession of 
elites, Pareto envisaged governmental institutions as a mechanism 


t These developments have been quoted extensively in a paper by M. Clifford- 
Vaughan, entitled ‘Social Change and Legal Norms’ and presented to the Aristo- 
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taken over in assuming power. Therefore this take-over was only a 
consolidation of existing influence and a confirmation of acquired. 
power by prestige. Durkheim’s outlook warranted the implication that 
the State should have been the instrument of collective consciousness. 
By an apparent logical inconsistency, related to his growing lack of 
faith in the receptivity of modern societies to integrative forces, 
Durkheim endowed the State with a creative rather than a purely 
reflective role.’ The premium he placed on social order accounted 
for this paradoxical conclusion. While the State in the long run 
acknowledged social values and gave them expression through its 
machinery, in the short term it actively participated in their forma- 
tion. The elements which appeared contradictory in Durkheim’s 
thought achieved consistency in the context of Pertazycki’s practical 
and theoretical contribution. 

The starting point of Petrazycki’s analysis could be traced to his 
comments on the German Civil Code.* In the controversy between 
supporters of the direct reception of Roman legal rules and prota- 
gonists of a legislation derived from Germanic traditions, he detected 
a common denominator of imitation rather than innovation, of 
emotional rather than rational acceptance. While this element was 
manifest in the nationalism of the ‘German’ school, he remarked its 
implicit importance to the ‘classicists’. Admiration for Roman law 
was based on its assumed timelessness and universality. Petrazycki 
challenged these postulates as historically inaccurate and intel- 
lectually unsound. The multiplicity of its sources deprived Roman 
law of any initial homogeneity and therefore of its ultimate claim to 
general applicability, since in practice classicism was reduced to a 
mere choice between interpretations. Even if it were possible to 
identify an undiluted classical legacy, its relevance to the problems 
of modern legislation would be fundamentally limited by the in- 
trinsic difference in the social milieux. Its transfer in time or space 
would involve a redefinition departing from its original content. 
Paradoxically the universal applicability of classical law could only 
be sustained by its transposition into specific contexts. It is only 
through the subjectivity implicit in such a process that legal pro- 
visions elaborated in a given historical period can be made to fit 
another age. Since social change could not have been predicted with 
any degree of accuracy, the Roman jurist could not have provided 
for the conflict situations accompanying change and requiring 
regulation. 

This emphasis on the necessary adaptation of law to specific con- 
ditions differentiates Petrazycki’s analysis from the approach of both 
Durkheim and Pareto. The legal essentialism whereby Durkheim 
assumed the existence of a constant automatic adjustment between 
social structure and legal norms, made a critical appraisal of classicism 
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superfluous. Therefore, instead of stressing the continuity of legisla- 
tion or attempting to disprove it, he abstracted continuity of social 
cohesion. To account for the cohesiveness of different societies, he 
sought the causes of the solidarity which he had detected in a variety 
of contexts. Having postulated its preservation, he saw in all healthy 
societies a mechanism whereby it was maintained. The existence of 
such a mechanism is a condition of normality, the corollary being that 
its absence is indicative of a pathological condition. The circularity 
involved in equating symptom with definition precludes the study 
of communities in which there is no conjunction between law and 
society. A discrepancy between existing law and evolving society was 
necessarily viewed as unhealthy. Durkheim formulated instead a 
diagnosis which embodied a value judgment. This resulted not only 
in a dichotomy, with the over-simplification inseparable from it, but 
also in an exclusive concentration on the ‘normal’ and a comple- 
mentary neglect of the ‘pathological’. ‘The limitation of investigations 
to the ‘normal’ precluded the testing of his theory and therefore 
verified automatically the thesis of functional adaptation. 

Since all societies undergo periods of disruption, the Durkheimian 
dichotomy requires spatial restriction and temporal selection. The 
identification of healthy societies in space and time is selective by 
definition. Since lack of change was synonymous with health, the 
static society was equated with the ‘normal’. In so far as societies 
appear dynamic, they could be rejected as pathological. By dismissing 
changing societies as abnormal, Durkheim dispensed with the need 
for an explanation of social change, thereby depriving himself of 
historical perspective. ‘This approach led to a divorce between the 
origins of equilibrium in a stable society and the conditions which 
ensured that this balance was maintained. The former problem was 
outside the range of Durkheim’s interests and beyond the scope of 
static analysis. Without tracing their past origin, Durkheim sought 
to ascertain the elements which ensure present stability and to con- 
serve them for the future. 

Whilst Pareto expressed a similar concern for the maintenance of 
equilibrium, his scheme incorporated a mechanism connecting events 
with their sources. His interpretation of history was derived from 
a mechanistic outlook whereby the present conditions are determined 
by historical antecedents. Pareto posited that the device which in- 
evitably guaranteed a social equilibrium was a balance of the specific 
personality characteristics of a society’s members. The psychological 
make-up of individuals comprised an unalterable deposit of irrational 
‘sentiments’ and their conscious rationalization in the form of ‘resi- 
dues’. The link between individual desires and social utility, in spite 
of their apparent contradiction, was derived from a postulate of 
mechanical adaptation. At a particular moment, the prevailing senti- 
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ment in a population defined the point of equilibrium, and over time 
any alteration of this balance would be redressed by a corresponding - 
change in the sentiments and their proportions. The identification 
of social utility with social stability induced a confusion between 
restoration. as a value and restoration as a fact. 

This restoration resulted from the inevitable predominance of the 
main sentiment most accurately reflecting the interests of society and 
was achieved by an allegedly automatic cancelling out of socially 
undesirable extremes. Such a theory would necessarily serve to legiti- 
mate the outcome of any confrontation. If it were intended as a basis 
for prediction rather than post hoc interpretation, it would have both 
to delineate the membership of the unit studied and assess the extent 
to which its subdivisions contributed to the equilibrium (evidenced 
by its overriding goals). Not only the validation, but also the pre- 
dictive application of Pareto’s ideas would have required specification 
of the quantitative and qualitative elements involved. Moreover 
mechanical adaptation was founded on individual psychology and yet 
alleged to lead to social equilibrium; in other words, while the 
general model posited the distinction between individual and social 
needs, the operation of the mechanism was dependent on the sub- 
mission of the individual. Since the interests of society dictated group 
response, thereby making individual behaviour part of the overall 
design, regardless of motivation, social psychology alone could have 
translated the imperatives of social philosophy into psychology. By 
neglecting its study, Pareto pointed to automatic adaptation without 
attempting to investigate its machinery. 

To doubt the existence of this adaptation, while at the same time 
identifying areas of legal conflict, required a more complex explana- 
tion of the measure of order which was seen to exist in society. As a 
positivist,” Petrazycki found no evidence of spontaneous adjustment 
between individual goals and social needs; as a social philosopher", 
he sought to reconcile them; as a lawyer,” he considered legal norms 
as the means of achieving this reconciliation. ‘Therefore law should be 
studied both as a descriptive and a prescriptive device, these two roles 
being linked by the legislator’s understanding of the inter-relation 
between social and legal innovation. A knowledge of the impact of 
legal provisions on individual and group behaviour, of their accepta- 
bility in the social context and their educational potential, integrated 
with a broader analysis of individual and group motivation, would 
replace arbitrary and utopian systems of law, unrelated to prevailing 
social conditions, by scientifically founded legal norms. 

Asa scientific basis for the formulation of law, Petrazycki advocated 
a ‘legal policy’,*® specific to each of the regulated fields and derived 
from an empirical analysis of human behaviour in relation to legal 
norms. ‘This study would include an assessment of the influence of 
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norms on the economic and social structure. However, a purely 
empirical approach would prove sterile, since it would yield no 
information about the extent to which actual and prescribed be- 
haviour coincided or about the principles governing this concordance. 
Petrazycki equated empiricism with formalism, although these orient- 
ations appear contradictory, as he assumed that the legal positivist’s 
exclusive concern with positive law would restrict the sphere of law 
to its formal manifestations.** In reality, behavioural constraint 
emanates not only from officia: regulations, but also from informal 
norms, since the laws adherec to by individuals go beyond these 
rules or even contradict them, in the way slang differs from grammar. 
Unofficial rules, described by Fetrazycki as ‘intuitive law’, form an 
area of culture permeated with legal considerations, without formally 
pertaining to law. Unlike customs, which crystallize a distinct phase 
of history, they constantly incorporate the changing content of 
socially accepted rights and duties. The existence of intuitive law 
provides a transition between legally accepted and socially acceptable 
provisions, the constant interchange between the formal and the 
intuitive sphere reflecting both the educative impact of official legis- 
lation on public opinion and the progressive infiltration of popular 
values into codification. This constant interplay would represent an 
ideal which is only approximately achieved in reality. Mutual enrich- 
ment can be replaced by perpetual conflict or lack of communication. 
Since Petrazycki neither assumed an automatic adjustment nor postu- 
lated that compromise was the optimal solution, he entrusted legal 
policy with the double task of diagnosing desirable ends and pre- 
scribing possible means of implementation. 

The existence of intuitive law accounted for social conflict, which 
was the product of discontent with the discrepancy between formal 
and informal regulations. Since this discrepancy was perpetuated 
both by the imprecision of popular norms and the rigidity of official 
rules, conflict was intrinsic to law.** This distinction within law, 
fundamental to Petrazycki’s theory of social change, depended upon 
his acceptance of psychology as a valid instrument for the investiga- 
tion of social dynamics.** His rejection of the autonomy of sociology 
resulted from his defining society as the mere sum of its individual 
members and their interaction. It implied a denial of the existence 
of society outside and above individuals, and consequently dismissed 
the notion of societal needs and ideals irreducible to individual 
desires. Therefore the ‘psychological study of individual and group 
behaviour was a prerequisite for understanding and channelling 
social change. The utilization cf psychology** enabled Petrazycki to 
avoid the uneasy ‘social’ explanations to which Durkheim resorted 
when he described solidarity surviving change. The distinction be- 
tween psychology and social psychology permitted him to overcome 
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the limitations which excessive concentration on the individual im- 
posed upon Pareto’s schéme.: ' i 

An essential part of Petrazycki’s theory was a psychology of know- 
ledge which equated law with a projection of normative facts into 
the cognitive experience of individuals. Thus law ‘is to be found in 
the minds of those who have the corresponding experiences, and 
nowhere else’. Rejecting its identification with external constraint, 
he explained the correspondence between duty and obligation in the 
individual via a mental image of law. For instance, when a contract 
is signed, the contracting parties form a series of mental representa- 
tions derived from an anticipated assessment of their respective acts. 
The transmission of these representations and of the social values 
they embodied was not by means of deliberate instruction, but rather 
by the ‘emotional contamination’”’ occurring in any good university 
atmosphere. Such an atmosphere would promote autonomous values 
crystallizing out of a genuine school of thought. The outcome would 
be the inculcation of useful habits of scientific thought in individuals, 
rather than the instigation of a set of values with direct and practical 
utility for society. Not only was this analysis consonant with 
Petrazycki’s assumption of the continuity between individual and 
social psychology, but it emphasized a source of rational motivation. 
The contribution of rational thought to social development provided 
a means of facilitating social progress without automatically guaran- 
teeing it.?® 

According to their outlooks on sociology, each of the three authors 
produced a different delineation of the discipline, and deduced there- 
from appropriate and discrete methodologies. Whilst retaining his 
earlier positivism, which held society an observable reality, Durkheim 
simultaneously claimed that society consisted exclusively of ideas 
and sentiments. Since these could not be observed, they could only 
be grasped by intuition, therefore his evaluation of collective repre- 
sentations was a form of idealism. By seeking social causes of what he 
termed social facts, instead of resorting to psychological explanations, 
he was precipitated towards an idealism contradicting his positivistic 
commitment. He was therefore forced to choose between his two 
initial postulates of positivism and anti-individualism. Forsaking posi- 
tivism to maintain anti-individualism would have led to idealism. 
Forsaking anti-individualism to maintain positivism would have 
broken down the division between sociology and psychology, and 
destroyed the notion of social facts with strictly social causes. Pareto 
was content with functional adaptation as an explanation of social 
order, fully accepting. idealism as a corollary of this position. By 
assuming from the outset that psychology was a valid tool for social 
investigation, Petrazycki was able to maintain his constant belief 
in positivism and was not diverted towards idealism. 
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Whilst Durkheim thought that sociology could only be justified 
if it were delineated as an autonomous field, Pareto remained an 
engineer in his perpetual search for mechanical analogues in the field 
of all social sciences. Excessive concentration on the identification of 
the subject matter or overriding confidence in the interdisciplinary 
applicability of a scientific methodology, led to different distortions. 
Unlike Durkheim’s sociologism, unlike Pareto’s cybernetics, Petra- 
zycki’s problem-centred approach avoided both a restrictive definition 
of the discipline and a limitative methodological commitment. 
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Working-class Conservatives: a theory of 
political deviance 


In any study of voting behaviour in industrial society, social class 
would figure prominently as a predictor of party choice and political 
loyalty. Whilst it is obvious that other influences are brought to bear 
upon individuals which help to shape their political commitments, 
such as religious, historical, ethnic, regional factors, and so forth, 
social class membership has proved to be one of the most reliable 
single indices of voting behaviour. This is particularly true of a 
country like Britain where these other influences are less marked 
and less socially divisive, and where class distinctions are thus able 


‘to become more elaborated and entrenched. However even in Britain 


the limitations of social class as a predictor of political loyalties are 
plain enough. Whilst for example it is broadly true to state that the 
manual working class supports the Labour Party, in actual percentage 
terms the statement holds good for only about two thirds of this 
class—the remaining third regularly voting Conservative, despite 
the absence of any noted discrepancy in the economic or status posi- 
tion of the two sets of supporters. Attempts to account for this split 
in the manual workers’ vote, and to supplement the social class 
hypothesis with other approaches, have centred particularly around 
the make up of the working-class Conservatives. Their sociological 
interest derives not only from the fact that a Conservative govern- 
ment could not be elected without their support, but also from the 
fact that they are frequently characterized as voting against their 
class interests, as these are commonly perceived, thereby constituting 
an important case of political deviance. The popular Marxist ex- 
planation of working-class Toryism sees it as a manifestation of false 
consciousness on the part of a large minority of manual workers—a 
condition which is felt to be redeemable under the right conditions 
of proletarian education. More recent attempts at explanation have 
employed concepts somewhat less problematic than that of false con- 
sciousness. McKenzie and Silver have shown that one of the chief 
characteristics of working-class Conservatives is their tendency to 
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cling to attitudes of ‘deference’—that is, the exaggerated respect for 
individuals in inherited positions of high status. It is this variable 
which is then singled out as a key factor in accounting for the split 
in the working-class vote. Runciman more recently has argued that 
the clue to working-class Conservatism is to be found in the indi- 
vidual’s conception of his own social class. He is able to show from 
a national survey that working-class Tories are distinguished from 
working-class Socialists by their greater tendency to consider them- 
selves as members of the middle class, despite their lack of higher 
income or industrial skills. Support for Conservatism is thus seen as 
a natural political projection of their own class image.? However, one 
difficulty in both these explanations, as well as with the Marxist one, 
is that they offer us few clues which would enable us to locate the 
structural position of working-class Conservatives as a social category, 
as distinct from their comprising a haphazard array of individuals 
with a particular set of attitudes and dispositions. 

In this paper I should like to advance a different theory of working- 
class Conservatism, and one which does in a way attempt to encompass 
the three already mentioned. To do so it is necessary to employ a 
conceptual framework rather wider than that generally made use of 
in studies of electoral politics. To begin with, it may be useful to 
emphasize that political choice is an index of individuals’ commit- 
ments not merely to parties and programmes, but to a wide range of 
social values; for obviously, political allegiances are to an important 
extent a reflection of the values men subscribe to in areas of life out- 
side the realm of politics. For this reason it could perhaps be suggested 
that psephology, because of its exaggerated concern with minute 
statistical movements of voters, appears unlikely to make any sig- 
nificant contribution to the sociology of politics; for its focus is almost 
exclusively on the personalities, organizations and programmes of 
the parties, and rarely if ever is the overall political culture and the 
normative system of the society taken as a frame of reference. I 
should like to suggest that when these are taken into account, the 
phenomenon of working-class Conservatism, amongst other things, 
becomes more readily explained. Consequently, a few brief remarks 
on certain institutional and normative aspects of British society will 
serve as a convenient starting point. 

Modern industrial societies are frequently characterized by their 
lack of uniformity in the normative sphere, and by the existence 
within any one society of a variety of competing and conflicting 
values, such that many opposed patterns of behaviour and belief are 
given the stamp of social acceptability and legitimacy. However, this 
absence of a unified and all-embracing system of values, of the kind 
found in small scale primitive societies, for example, should not blind 
us to the fact that even in complex societies there exist certain institu- 
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tional orders which occupy a key place in-the social structure, and the 
values surrounding which exercise a dominant influence throughout 
society. Even within a highly diverse and complex normative system 
it still makes sense to conceive of, on the one hand, a set of dominant 
values, or core values, which are in a way central to the society, which 
give the society its defining characteristics; and on the other hand, a 
variety of sub-systems which are either opposed to, or in some way 
‘deviant from, the dominant system. T'he counter argument to this 
is to claim that conflicting values in our type of society have equal 
status and equal weight, so that none can be singled out as being 
either dominant or deviant, but only different; it would indeed make 
the notion, of deviance untenable, since obviously the possibility of 
deviance implies the existence of some commonly accepted standards 
in certain spheres of conduct and belief. The grounds for rejecting 
this argument will I hope become clearer further in the paper. The 
second related point necessary to make is that the dominant institu- 
tional orders of British society tend to be incompatible with, or at 
least basically hostile to, the ideology of Socialism, and that conversely 
there is a close affinity between the values surrounding these institu- 
tions and those implicit in Conservatism. In other words, the values 
and symbols which have historically attached to the Labour Party 
and other parties of the Left, are in a sense deviant from those 
which emanate from the dominant institutional orders of this society. 
Examples of such institutions would include the Established Church, 
the public schools and ancient universities, the élites of the military 
establishment, the press and the mass media, the monarchy and the 
aristocracy, and finally and most importantly, the institutional com- 
plex of private property and capitalist enterprise which dominates 
the economic sector—the post-war innovations in public ownership 
notwithstanding. All of these could be said to embody values which 
are in close accord with the ideology of Conservatism, and which, con- 
versely, are out of harmony with the value system of Socialism. Per- 
haps the only important institutions which embody values more 
compatible with Socialism than Conservatism are the trade union 
and co-operative movements and the non-conformist churches. This 
means that whilst it is possible for the Labour Party to win elections 
and provide the government of the day, its relationship to other 
centres of power and influence in society is liable to be far more 
problematic and open to strains than that of any Conservative govern- 
ment. In a pluralist type society, power and influence are not mono- 
polized by any one institution or body, such as a government or party 
—as they are in totalitarian systems for example—but tend to be 
distributed among a variety of different institutions. The actual ex- 
tent of any British government’s spread of influence throughout 
society is thus limited by the existence of these other fairly autono- 
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mous centres of power. Consequently, under a pluralist system in 
which most of the major institutions are imbued with values not 
easily made compatible with Socialism, the range of effective in- 
fluence of any Labour government could be expected to be less than | 
that of a Conservative government. This is the point of the celebrated 
dictum, generally attributed to Baldwin, that ‘whichever party may 
be in office, the Conservatives are always in power’. It would follow 
that the more numerous the areas of non-governmental authority 
that exist, the truer his statement could be expected to be. One could 
perhaps reasonably liken the position of the Conservative Party in 
Britain to the hub of a wheel whose many spokes represent major 
institutions which are linked to the Party—more through an affinity 
of outlook than through formal ties, although these latter do also 
exist of course. The Labour Party on the other hand is much more 
isolated from powerful sectors of society and could be portrayed as 
a hub with only one or two spokes radiating from it. Given this ex- 
posed position it seems predictable that the Labour Party or govern- 
ment would be subjected to severer pressures to abandon its basic 
tenets than a Conservative government ever would be, and to con- 
front a situation in which some modification of Socialist aims would 
be a requirement for the co-operation of non-governmental sources 
of power.’ It is the response to external pressures for compromise or 
abandonment of Socialist principles as a condition of Labour govern- 
ment which may be seen as one major reason why the Party is ren- 
dered particularly prone to internal conflicts and to the perennial 
charge of ‘betrayal’ on the part of its leadership. ‘These are symptoms 
of the structural tensions set up when the government of the day is 
provided by a party whose basic values are in conflict with those of 
the dominant institutions in pluralist society. Needless to say, this 
political condition is not confined specifically to Britain. In any 
capitalist society the parties of the Right and Centre have a built-in 
advantage over the parties of the Left in so far as there tends in- 
evitably to be a greater degree of congruence between the ideologies 
of the former and the central value system of capitalism—most ob- 
viously, but by no means only, those emanating from the economic 
sector.* $ 
These brief remarks may serve to sketch in the general background 
against which voting behaviour may usefully be examined, but which 
is commonly neglected in accounts of electoral activity in this country. 
The picture of political conflict as it emerges from most studies is 
òne involving a contest between two major parties of equal status 
and legitimacy; if the Conservatives are singled out as having an edge 
over Labour, it is an advantage seen largely in terms of greater organ- 
izational efficiency, professionalism, cash resources, and so on—but 
little beyond this. The case I wish to put forward, however, is that 
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the Labour Party, or any Socialist party in a capitalist society, is not 
in content simply with the Conservative Party, or its equivalent else- 
where, but is in a sense at odds with the dominant institutional orders 
and central values of the society—of which the Conversatives may be 
said to be the political guardians. ‘The proposition I advance con- 
cerning political deviance and working-class Conservatism derives 
logically from this position. I suggest that political deviance, exam- 
ined from a national or societal level, is manifested not in working- 
class Conservatism, but rather in electoral suport for Socialism on 
the part of members of any social stratum. Socialist voting in general 
can be regarded for analytical purposes, as a symbolic act of deviance 
from the dominant values of British capitalist society, whilst Con- 
servative voting may be thought of as a symbolic reaffirmation of such 
values. To be rather, more specific the following: hypothesis is pro- 
posed: namely, that electoral support for Socialism. will occur pre- 
dominantly where individuals are involved in normative sub-systems 
which serve as.‘barriers’ to the dominant values of the society: That 
is to say, Labour voting, like other institutionalized forms of deviance, 
requires certain: structural supports to maintain it against the 
pressures of the wider society making for conformity to the central 
value system.’ Where individuals do not have access to such norma- 
tive, sub-systems—where, that is, deviant structural-supports are not 
available—then Conservative voting is expected: to. be:the common 
response. It might perhaps be useful to spell out this argument a little 
more fully before going on to examine the relevant empirical mate- 
rial. It should be added at once that I have no new data of my own 
to bring to bear on the problem, but will attempt to make use of the 
bits of evidence at present available. 

In any complex society there almost inevitably emerges a wide 
variety of sub-cultures whose normative bases are at variance with 
those of society at large. (Indeed, it may be the proliferation of such 
sub-cultures which encourages the view argued against earlier that 
modern industrial society has no over-riding value system.) Clearly, 
many or most of these sub-cultures have no obvious political rele- 
vance and are therefore of no present interest to us (e.g. monastic 
religious communities, criminal gangs, etc.). For our purposes, it will 
be sufficient to single out two which do have political implications, 
and on the importance of which much of my case depends. The first 
of these refers to the value system generated by working-class com- 
munities, whether of a traditional or recently settled kind. The chief 
features of these communities are well enough known from many 
empirical observations and systematic studies; in particular, they are 
noted for their class homogeneity, their gemeinschaft-type relation- 
ships—exemplified especially in close-knit kinship networks and 
friendship groups, and for the general collectivist values they tend 
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to develop. Although this ideal-type construct is based largely on 
studies of communities of several generations standing, such as Beth- 
nal Green, Ashton, Ship Street and so on, the comparatively newer 
working-class estates like Dagenham and Watling, and the post-war 
towns may be included equally in the model, in so far as they appear 
to duplicate over time the same social patterns as those laid down 
in older communities. Again, although the common image of the 
traditional working-class community is one which envisages a fairly 
undifferentiated industrial base—for example, mining or deep-water 
fishing or dockwork or textiles. and the like, it is probably now more 
likely to be the case that working-class neighbourhoods will exhibit 
a more diversified occupational structure—particularly of course 
those in large urban centres of population, and the new towns. It is 
necessary to make this point to avoid slipping into the assumption 
that because the traditional, single-occupation community may be 
gradually disappearing, the homogeneous working-class community 
must be disappearing too. 

The feature of such communities which is of most immediate 
interest here is the common tendency they have of fostering and 
sustaining a set of norms and values which at many points run 
counter to those upheld by the dominant institutions and higher 
strata of society. Perhaps one of the most clear-cut examples of this 
is shown in the comparative frequency with which delinquent sub- 
cultures become institutionalized in working-class communities. ‘The 
fact that delinquent patterns of behaviour, on however minor a scale, 
take root more readily in working-class neighbourhoods than in any 
other social setting derives largely from the resistance which these 
communities are able to set up.to many of the legal and social norms 
which emanate from the major institutional orders. Naturally, most 
of the elements which go to make up the working-class ‘culture’ entail 
no infractions of the legal code; rather they represent simply a dis- 
tinctive set of values and behavioural traits which stand in contrast 
to those of the middle class. Indeed, those writers to whom we are 
indebted for their descriptive work on working-class values and atti- 
tudes—for example in the fields of education, work, family life and 
socialization, language, and so forth—have tended to take as a point 
of contrast, explicitly or otherwise, the appropriate norms and values 
of the middle class. This procedure squares well with the approach 
so far outlined. For it can be claimed that to recognize a sharp dis- 
tinction in the normative systems of the two classes is in fact tanta- 
mount to acknowledging a distinction between working-class values 
on the one hand, and the dominant values of society on the other. 
The reason being that the values of the established middle class are 
almost automatically those of the dominant institutional order, for 
the middle class inevitably endorses this order more completely than 
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do less-privileged strata. ‘The point being made here is the not un- 
familiar one that the extent to which political, legal and social norms 
are institutionalized throughout society is a function of the stratifica- 
tion system. That is to say, the central value system is not institution- 
alized to the same degree in all social strata but rather the lower any 
given stratum is in the hierarchy of power, wealth and prestige, the 
less complete this acceptance is liable to be, and the greater the 
potential for deviant sub-systems to emerge. For obvious reasons this 
latter tendency is enhanced to the extent that the lower strata com- 
prise distinct social communities, rather than scattered individuals 
and small isolated groups. My hypothesis concerning voting be- 
haviour leans heavily upon this fact. For if it be granted that British 
capitalist society has a dominant institutional order whose values 
are closely akin to those implicit in Conservatism, then it could be 
predicted that Conservative voting should diminish pari passu with 
the diminishing acceptance of the normative order. This should occur 
not simply in direct relation to decreasing social status (which is the 
orthodox class hypothesis) but predominantly where structural con- 
ditions permit the existence of a deviant value system—as in the case 
of the working-class community. This is a vital qualification because 
it underscores the point that it is not working-class status in and of 
itself which is held to be the crucial determinant of Socialist voting, 
so much as workers’ access to a normative sub-system which provides 
the necessary buttresses against the dominant value system. ‘Thus, 
members of the working class who are not located in such a milieu 
will lack the normative protection, so to speak, necessary to sustain 
a Socialist commitment—notwithstanding their low status and class 
position. It is this latter category that could be expected to provide 
one major source of the working class Conservative vote. 

Before examining the empirical support for these suggestions it 
may be useful to consider the second normative sub-system; this is 
independent of the first but has similar functions to it. It is quite 
simply the value system created by industrial workers in response to 
the organization of production and their collective experiences at 
the workplace. Although the actual content of, and variations in, 
this industrial sub-culture have been amply described in empirical 
studies in the sociology of work, it was Marx who first emphasized its 
specifically political significance. He argued that a distinctively prole- 
tarian value-system (‘class-consciousness’) could only emerge when 
workers were brought together in large collectivities, as in the system 
of factory production where conditions would facilitate the com- 
munication of ideas and the growth of a radical proletarian outlook. 
Whilst Marx’s prediction that the conditions of large scale factory 
production would create a revolutionary consciousness among in- 
dustrial workers has not been borne out—much of its underlying 
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rationale remains-valid. For a notable feature of the industrial sub- 
cultures created by workers in even the affluent societies of the west 
is the extent to which they embody values which are at many points 
in opposition to the capitalist order; conversely, these subcultures 
generally prove to be highly responsive to the appeals of Socialism 
and collectivist ideologies in general, and so must be regarded as an 
important locus of normative deviance within the framework of 
capitalism. Seen from this angle, the suggested connection between 
the value system of the workplace and voting behaviour should be 
apparent enough. Briefly, it could be predicted that Conservative 
support will be strongest where involvement in industrial subcultures 
is weakest—that is, among workers who are comparatively isolated 
from the normative system created under conditions of large-scale 
production and who are as a consequence correspondingly more 
exposed in their occupations to the dominant value system of capi- 
talism. Once again, it is this normative component which I suggest is 
the crucial one, and not simply class position. 

Perhaps this could be summarized with the aid of a diagram in 
which the two separate subcultures could be envisaged as ‘protective 
rings’ which as it were ‘shield’ individuals involved in them from 
society’s dominant value system. If this latter system is represented 
by a square the diagrams may be thought of as designating different 
points along a continuum. f 


MO} 





- high 


Conservative Voting 


The left-hand diagram illustrates the situation in which the indi- 
vidual is surrounded by both sub-cultures—that of the working-class 
community and that of the workplace. ‘The centre diagram illustrates 
the position of the individual who is involved in one or other of 
these, but not both; whilst the right-hand diagram depicts the situa- 
tion of individuals who have access to neither. In terms of voting, it 
would then be predicted that Conservative support would decline 
the further to the left of the continuum individuals and groups were 
located, and that, conversely, Socialist voting would increase. 

To take firstly the effect of involvement in working-class com- 
munity life upon voting behaviour. ‘There area number of indications 
that manual workers are more liable to vote Labour if they live in 
predominantly working-class areas than if they live in socially hetero- 
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geneous ones. Similarly, those who are resident in these socially mixed 
areas are always more liable than those who live in working-class 
communities to conceive cf themselves as middle class—a factor which 
Runciman and others have shown to be closely related to support 
for Conservatism. Willmoit, for example, recorded that in Dagenham, 
an overwhelmingly working-class town, 88 per cent of the married 
men in his sample were Labour supporters—a figure which is far 
higher than that for work-ng-class men in the population as a whole.® 
In line with this, he found that only 13 per cent of Dagenham workers 
assessed themselves as members of the middle class. In a later study, 
Willmott and Young contrast this low degree of middle-class self- 
assessment with that expressed by workers in less socially homo- 
geneous areas; in Greenwich the figure was 23 per cent, in the county 
town of Hertford it rose to 31 per cent, and in predominantly middle- 
class Woodford 48 per cent of workers classified themselves as middle 
class. The authors conclude from this comparison that: “The rule 
suggested by these four places is that the more the middle class pre- 
dominates in a district the more working-class people identify them- 
selves with it and, incidentally, the more they vote Conservative’.” 
A similar point was made by the authors of the Greenwich study, who 
found that, ‘the more pol:tically homogeneous the individual’s social 
environment, the more likely he is to vote according to the pre- 
dispositions of his class . . .’* 

A comparable finding was also reported by Bealey and his 
colleagues in their study of electoral politics in Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.® They discovered that in the predominantly working-class 
wards the proportion of manual workers voting Labour was signifi- 
cantly above average for the constituency as a whole, whilst in the 
predominantly middle-class wards, conversely, the proportion of 
manual workers voting Conservative was above average for the con-' 
stituency. They reported also that manual workers’ self-assessment of 
their class position varied along the same lines; those living in the 
white-collar residential areas were significantly more prone to classify 
themselves as middle class than those living in the more homogeneous 
working-class districts. These findings do suggest, then, however tenta- 
tively, that the political and social values of Conservatism, as expressed 
both in voting behaviour and class perceptions, are more successfully 
resisted by those who have access to an alternative normative system 
such as is typically created in working-class communities. 

To turn now to the second ‘protective ring’, or normative sub- 
system. Firstly, Lipset has cited several German and American studies 
which demonstrate that zhe left-wing vote among manual workers 
increases proportionately with the size of the factory they are em- 
ployed in—as measured by the numbers in the work force.’® ‘The 
smaller the number of factory workers employed then the greater 
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the chances are that they will support parties of the Right. In small 
workshops and factories where men are involved in face-to-face rela- 
tions with managers or owners, there is tendency for paternalistic, 
master-servant type relationships to develop which obstruct the 
growth of the collectivist and anti-capitalist ideologies that spawn so 
freely on the shop floor of large industrial enterprises. Margaret 
Stacey has described the different political orientations of workers in 
Banbury along lines closely similar to this.™™ She distinguishes two 
major types of industrial enterprise; firstly, the ‘traditional’, which 
are in the main local, family-owned firms employing comparatively 
small numbers of workers, and whose relations with their employees 
tends to be of a face-to-face, paternalistic kind; and secondly, the ‘non- 
traditional’, which tend to be the larger organizations, often with 
national or international branches, and whose management—worker 
relations are of the more bureaucratic and rational kind. Stacey 
records that among workers in the traditional plants non-Socialist 
voting is significantly higher than among those in the larger, non- 
traditional plants. Almost half the workers in the traditional firms 
vote Conservative or Liberal, as against less than a quarter of those 
in the non-traditional factories.’* These diverse bits of evidence do 
again appear to offer tentative support to the hypothesis that working- 
class voting behaviour is not a function simply of class position, but 
of the availability of normative sub-systems which deviate from the 
overall value system in politically significant ways. 

If this reasoning is valid, exposure to the overall value system, and 
the support for Conservatism it entails, should be lowest amongst 
those involved in both the sub-systems referred to. Clear examples 
where this does in fact appear to be the case are provided by occupa- 
tional groups such as miners, dock-workers, deep-sea fishermen, 
lumbermen and the like. Workers in these industries are exposed to 
community and industrial sub-cultures and thus enjoy maximum 
structural supports for political deviance. ‘hese groups in all Euro- 
pean countries are noted for their strong support for Socialist parties, 
as well as for their extreme industrial militancy—which, as Clark 
Kerr and others have suggested, may be seen as a function of their 
relative immunity from the normative pressures of the wider society.” 
Resistances to the dominant value system are naturally more effec- 
tively built up when those who comprise the work force are also 
co-residents in the same community, as is generally the case in these 
occupations. When work and community relationships closely overlap 
in this manner it is clearly easier to exercise the degree of social 
control necessary to maintain deviant sub-cultures against outside 
pressures. But even in the more commonly found situations where 
community and industrial sub-cultures are spatially separate, and 
implicate the individual in two fairly distinct sets of relationships, 
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the same political consequences should follow, although perhaps with 
somewhat less stringency. 

Let us now consider briefly the case of individuals who are caught 
up in one only of these sub-systems. Two frequently confirmed find- 
ings of British voting studies are of relevance here. These refer to the 
almost universally higher rates of Conservative voting found amongst, 
firstly, working-class women compared with working-class men; and 
‘secondly, among retired men compared with those still employed. 
The fact that women are less prone than men to the attraction of 
Socialism squares well, I think, with the hypothesis. For it can be 
maintained that the world of work is a much less salient sphere of 
involvement to women than to men, particularly of course in view 
of the former’s primary commitment to domestic and family life. It 
would follow from this that even if they were employed in industry— 
on a full or part-time basis—their assimilation into the value system 
of the workplace would be a less complete affair than the assimilation 
of men. Women not employed in factory production at all would of 
course provide the extreme, but common, case of isolation from an 
industrial sub-culture. A similar isolation would characterize the 
retired workers, too, so that their comparative proneness to Con- 
servatism also becomes explicable in terms of the hypothesis. Work- 
ing-class women and retired men living in proletarian communities 
would have access to only one set of normative buffers, making them 
to that extent more susceptible to the Conservative embrace. On 
theoretical grounds one would expect a similar situation amongst 
those who, whilst being involved in the industrial sub-culture, were 
not located in a working-class community—as in the case of workers 
in large factories who live in predominantly middle-class districts. 
Heaviest support of all for the Conservatives would be expected from 
those workers isolated from both sub-cultures—as for example resi- 
dent domestic servants and agricultural labourers, and all who 
similarly work and live in close personal contact with the middle class 
rather than with members of their own social stratum.** 

This theory of working-class Conservatism it will be noticed does 
not depend on the concepts employed by either Runciman or 
McKenzie mentioned at the beginning of the paper. Indeed, the 
theory would make the notions of deference and class perception 
unnecessary, in so far as it seeks to encompass both of these within its 
explanatory orbit. These two concepts differ from the ones employed 
here in that they are essentially socio-psychological in character, in 
the sense that they focus upon individual attitudes and perceptions 
as a means of explaining political behaviour. Without wishing to 
minimize the importance of attitudes in accounting for individual 
or group action, I think it may be doubted whether, in this particular 
case at least, it is legitimate to treat attitude differences as an inde- 
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pendent variable. After all, when faced with sharp differences in 
outlook and perception amongst a given population, a sociologist is 
always forced back to the question of whether there are some dis- 
tinctively structural factors which underlie these differences, and 
which provide him with a sociological rather than a psychological 
explanation for them. He asks in other words whether variations in 
political and social perceptions are simply an artefact of variations 
in the structural location of the individuals concerned. This is cer- 
tainly the line of approach adopted throughout this discussion. I 
would maintain that deferential attitudes and a middle-class self- 
identity are both correlated with working-class Conservatism because 
they are not really independent variables at all, but may be treated 
as closely linked aspects of the same phenomenon—namely, that of 
socialization into the dominant Conservative ideology of British 
society. That is to say, manual workers do not vote Conservative 
because they are deferential, or because they conceive of themselves 
as middle class; rather they have a deferential and a middle class and 
a Conservative outlook when they are isolated from structural posi- 
tions which provide an alternative normative system from that of the 
dominant institutional orders of society. 

In conclusion, I should emphasize that what I have tried to do is 
not to produce a cut-and-dried theory of voting behaviour, but to 
suggest a framework for the study of such behaviour. The scattered 
pieces of evidence brought together here are not claimed as a veri- 
fication of my argument so much as illustrations of its main points. 
At the same time, in treating the problem in deliberately broad terms 
a number of theoretical and practical issues have had to be glossed 
over without discussion. Nevertheless, given the growing number of 
empirical studies of electoral behaviour in this country, some arm- 
chair theorizing of the kind attempted here does now seem to be 
called for. If as a result future researchers become less willing to treat 
voting behaviour as a self-contained activity and to ignore the overall 
value system in which it occurs, this exercise will have been worth- 
while. 
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The Plowden Reporty’ 


The central role of education in determining the individual’s ulti- 
mate position in the occupational hierarchy of industrial societies is 


now an accepted tenet. The sociology of education is concerned with ` 


the study of the processes of selection involved. It is about ascription 
and achievement and the extent to which achievement is ascribed. 
The slogan of equality of opportunity is becoming discredited as the 
result of the work of sociologists and others, who have found that 
fundamental social inequalities preclude the possibility of equal 
opportunities for successful educational performance. The earlier 
reports of the C.A.C.E., Early Leaving, the Crowther and Newsom 
Reports, as well as the Robbins Report? have mapped out the failure 
to implement equality of opportunity. The cause of this failure is 
that many children live in an environment unconducive to the de- 
velopment of their potential. Children and their Primary Schools 
reinforces the earlier findings. 

However it is not enough to study the relation between education 
and mobility, and the intricate mechanisms at work determining this 
relationship. It is necessary to go further to consider the implications 
of this for social policy, and the role social policy can play in miti- 
gating the situation revealed by these findings. Education consumes 
a large proportion of the resources allocated to the social services. In 
1966 we spent £1088-0 million on education, £309-6 million’ of it on 
primary education. Such enormous expenditure demands the most 
careful consideration of how money is to be spent within this service. 
We need to give greater consideration to the role education can play 
as a social service mediating against the inequalities of our society. 

_At present our educational system reflects the social divisions of the 
wider society, rather than providing a basis for breaking these down. 
The rediscovery of child poverty in large families raises the question 
of the part education could have in the distribution of welfare bene- 
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fits, ranging from free-school meals and uniform, day provision for 
children under five outside their homes, organized activities during 
school holidays, with the possibility of keeping the schools open and 
help from professional social workers employed by the education 
system. Should more resources of this kind be distributed via the 
educational system? What should the latter’s relationship be to other 
social services? Two separate questions are involved. The first is 
whether we should distribute certain non-educational services 
through the educational structure. The second is an extension of 
the first, but involves more fundamental rethinking of the nature of 
the educational system. In the movement towards greater concern 
for the total environment of the child, rather than concentrating on 
what it does within the school, should we redefine what we regard as 
essentially educational services to include a larger category of 
activities? 

We also need to give greater consideration to the pedagogical 
devices we employ. How effective are they? Are children from certain 
social backgrounds more receptive to particular kinds of classroom 
organization or teaching methods than others? To what extent can 
the schools reinforce achievement training and independence train- 
ing given at home, or indeed replace the home when it is not given 
there at all? In the United States Rosen and D’Andrade* have analysed 
the factors involved in achievement motivation, but this has not been 
followed up with any consideration of the methods by which it can 
be cultivated, if indeed this is our aim. In order to implement effec- 
tive instruction and suitable conditions for learning, it is necessary 
to relate structural factors and personality factors involved in child- 
ren’s attainment. The effects of persistence, self-criticism and self- 
assessment, of sex role stereotopy for girls in particular, of aggression 
and anxiety, on attainment are not clear. Nor are the effects of certain 
educational practices on these personality factors given enough con- 
sideration in research. For example what are the effects of the re- 
organization of secondary education into comprehensive schools on 
the self-image of children placed in low streams? ‘To what extent do 
such children benefit from the abolition of ‘11+ anxiety’? The work 
of Bernstein® has indicated the causes of the working-class child’s low 
scores on verbal tests of intelligence relative to non-verbal scores. But 
little has been done to develop teaching devices in primary schools to 
try and reduce this discrepancy. 


GENERAL APPROACH 


The Central Advisory Council for Education has produced, under 
the chairmanship of Lady Plowden, the first official report on primary 
education since the Hadow Reports of 1931 and 1933.° Like the other 
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C.A.C.E. reports it has documented amply the social inequalities 
which affect children’s ability. It emphasizes the importance of the 
first six years of a child’s formal education from the point of view 
of his later performance. The implementation of its predecessors’ 
recommendations will have little value if the foundations of the 
system are insecure. Also it does begin to look at education in a wider 
perspective as a social service. It goes further than earlier C.A.C.E. 
reports in costing its proposals and in clarifying its reasoning on the 
implications of the proposals for manpower and other resources. It 
recommends ‘positive discrimination’ in favour of schools in neigh- 
bourhoods where children are severely handicapped by their home 
conditions. Differential resource allocation has been accepted in other 
social. services and it ought to be applied to education. However it 
has failed to break any new ground in the area of the actual processes 
of instruction. The value of the Plowden Report is not so much in 
its recommendations for change as in its careful identification and 
advocacy of the best aspects of primary education today. As such it 
will serve as a comprehensive and humane guide to all those who are 
concerned with education, above all the teachers. In this sense there 
is much to commend in this Report. Nevertheless there are also many 
criticisms to be levelled against it. These range from the inclusion of 
a number of meaningless and incomprehensible tables, and imprecise 
and unworkmanlike presentation in general, to detailed points about 
individual proposals, and more fundamental ones of the kind men- 
tioned above and considered at greater length below. Any estimation 
therefore can neither be totally condemnatory nor eulogistic. 

In a fundamental sense Plowden is an extension of the philosophy 
embodied in Hadow thirty-five years earlier. Its opening lines are 
indicative of this philosophy. ‘At the heart of the educational process 
lies the child. No advances in policy, no acquisition of new equip- 
ment have their desired effect unless they are in harmony with the 
nature of the child, unless they are fundamentally acceptable to him.” 
It is this child-centredness which was for many schools revolutionary 
at the time of Hadow, but which has become increasingly accepted as 
the central tenet of educational practice since, which underlies the 
Report. Much emphasis is placed on differential rates of development 
at different stages and between different children. This is translated 
into policy by for example the recommendation for an increase in 
individual, as against group or class tuition, within the classroom. 
Thus the Report is extending the above principle, rather than recom- 
mending a fundamentally new approach. Part V on the ‘Children in 
the Schools’ which is described in the introduction as ‘the heart of 
the report’, is perhaps the most disappointing for this reason. It is 
concerned with the content of the curriculum; the organization of 
the school and the class; the nature of learning; and methods of teach- 
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ing. It is largely a commendation of changes which have taken place 
in these spheres, but makes no attempt to examine critically some 
of the assumptions that underlie them. There is no effort to reconsider 
pedagogical theory, although more research on the role various 
methods of instruction can play in accelerating the progress of child- 
ren is asked for. Recommendations for change come from other 
sections of the Report. 


EDUCATIONAL PRIORITY AREAS 


The most radical of the recommendations is the proposal to set up 
Educational Priority Areas, although this is not a completely new 
idea. ‘The possibility of injecting extra resources into schools or areas 
which are educationally deprived was considered in the Newsom Re- 
port. However this idea has been taken much further by Plowden 
with specific policy proposals as to how this should be done. Special 
areas are to be designated, for extra spending on the schools within 
them. The intention is to devote increased resources to the 2 per cent 
of most severely deprived children, building up to 10 per cent over 
five years. There is some confusion here since the Council is selecting 
areas not schools or children. A number of criteria are suggested as 
a basis for selecting areas to be designated for special development, 
including social class, family size, overcrowding, poor attendance and 
truancy, and the number of children unable to speak English. L.E.A.s 
would be asked to submit lists of schools needing extra help according 
to these criteria. The specific measures suggested include increased 
pay for teachers in E.P.A.s, extra books and equipment, priority for 
the replacement of out of date and inadequate buildings in these 
areas; and the implementation of plans for nursery education in 
E.P.A.s first. Finally a much more fundamental recommendation is 
made, that the social composition of such areas should be diversified. 
This involves planning by many other.departments besides education. 

The aim behind the proposal for E.P.A.s is the improvement of 
levels of attainment where they are low, and the reduction of wastage 
of talent. It is hoped to reduce this wastage by the distribution of 
extra resources where need is greatest. Plowden has asked that the 
Treasury should allocate extra money for this purpose, rather than 
that there should be a transfer of spending from one group of children 
to another. Middle-class parents. who might argue that their children 
will get a worse deal as a result, should be placated by this. A number 
of questions about the operation and financing of the E.P.A.s remain 
unanswered. For example, it remains to be seen to what extent the 
criteria selected will successfully identify the schools most in need of 
improvement, and whether the 10 per cent of most deprived children 
can be found in this way. The feasibility study to be carried out by 
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the Inner London Education Authority, and it is hoped by other 
L.E.A.s, may help answer some of these questions. 


TEACHERS 


The most crucial constraint to the implementation of E.P.A.s and 
most of the other major proposals, is the supply and training of 
teachers. There is no information on the supply elasticity of teachers 
with respect to changes in salary, although it is assumed that it is 
inelastic. On the training of teachers there was disappointingly little 
urgency behind the demand for more day training centres, and no 
mention of the possibilities of extending teacher training into the 
technical colleges. Surely these measures are crucial if the supply of 
teachers is to be increased? The suggestion for more in-service train-, 
ing is to be welcomed. A large proportion of teachers expressed dis- 
satisfaction with teacher training. This finding is not followed up 
with any discussion of why they felt dissatisfied. ‘There are many 
obvious criticisms to be made of the teaching and organization of the 
colleges of education, ranging from conservative and inflexible teach- 
ing, in terms of subject matter and approach, and restrictive rules 
governing social activities. However, is the dissatisfaction felt more 
fundamental? Do the colleges prepare the prospective teacher ade- 
quately for the diffuse roles he or she will later have to undertake? 
They are responsible for social selection and act as socializing agents, 
with all the effectivity the latter demands. Bryan Wilson has suggested 
role conflict is considerable and has outlined six major areas where 
it operates. In addition to this the primary school teacher suffers 
from status deprivation believing that he or she is less highly esteemed 
than colleagues teaching older children. Ways of improving the status 
of primary school teachers are discussed by the Council. However, the 
training of teachers which is the key to our educational system, and 
is much in need of reform, is not considered by Plowden. Whether a 
subject of such central importance to primary education should have 
been shelved is debatable. However, the Council is disturbed by the 
present situation, and does advocate a full enquiry into the training 
of teachers." One of the major recommendations arising out of the 
research done by Wiseman for the Council was for universal instruc- 
tion in sociology in the colleges of education. If the child is to be 
considered in terms of his total environment and treated accordingly, 
it is essential that social studies should form an important part of 
the prospective teacher’s training. 

The Report strongly recommends the use of teachers’ aides both 
in the classroom and outside it. In doing so it is coming down on the 
side of a more rational and efficient utilization of manpower and no 
one will find its proposals controversial, except the teachers’ unions. 
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But the high priority it gives to the recruitment of teachers’ aides is 
pleasing and may serve to strengthen the Secretary of State’s hand in 
furthering this policy. 

A very different approach, completely unjustified in its caution, is 
adopted towards teaching aids and experimentation with new 
methods of organization such as team teaching. The haphazard and 
limited experiments involving combinations of classes for certain 
subjects, the occasional mixing of age groups along nursery school 
lines, and more flexible buildings with linked classrooms are des- 
cribed. This is followed by the statement, ‘if this is team teaching, 
we welcome it’. It is not! It is concluded that the class should remain 
the basic unit as this is most likely to satisfy the child’s needs for 
security and lasting relationships. What is needed is systematic re- 
search on team teaching and its psychological and educational effects 
rather than a reliance on oral evidence, based on subjective assess- 
ments, that attention diminishes amongst children in large groups. 
On teaching aids, there is a half-hearted advocacy of increased re- 
search and experimentation. The discussion in the Report on the use 
of programmed tests, tapes, television and films is somewhat pedes- 
trian. There is nothing on the effect aids might have on the use of 
manpower, and little on their relationship to conventional teaching. 
At the beginning of this article it was pointed out that there is a great 
gap in our knowledge of the effects of various kinds of teaching on 
different groups of children. Unfortunately the Plowden Report does 
not fill this gap. 


STRUCTURE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The major structural changes recommended are first the provision 
of part-time nursery education for all children between 3 and 5 whose 
parents desire it. This would be followed by a three-year course in a 
‘first’ school. At 8 children would transfer to a middle school for a 
four-year course. Thus the age of transfer to secondary education 
would be raised by a year to 12. The arguments behind the changes 
in age of transfer are not always convincing. For example, it is stated 
that 11 ‘is too early for the educational decisions which follow from 
a change of school’. It is not clear why 12, or for that matter 13, is 
also not too early. It is pointed out that transfer between streams in 
comprehensive systems are rare, as transfers between modern and 
grammar schools have been in the past. This is a criticism of the 
structure of secondary education rather than an argument for raising 
the age of entry to it. Many junior schools also stream rigidly, in fact 
educational decisions about children begin long before they are 12. 
It is also argued that transfer at 12 would reduce the size of secondary 
schools. This assumes that it is desirable to reduce their size, an 
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assumption which is questionable. Nor is it necessarily the case that 
an 11-year-old will feel lost in a large school. There are many organ- 
izational methods for preventing this. No evidence is provided for ’ 
the assertion that the middle years of secondary education give rise 
to the most dissatisfaction and boredom, which is used as the basis 
for the argument that the time span of the secondary education course 
should be reduced. It is then stated that since it cannot be reduced 
at the end it should be cut off at the beginning. Why should it not 
be reduced at the end by, for example, the formation of sixth form 
colleges? Before an expensive organizational change of this kind can 
be justified more powerful arguments on its desirability are necessary. 
Again, no evidence is given for the statement that a break at 11 cuts 
across ‘a phase in learning and in attitudes to it’. Although some 
primary schools are widening their curricula to include a foreign 
language, science and mathematics, the number of teachers available 
to take responsibility for such subjects in primary schools is surely 
small? 


SIZE OF SCHOOLS 


The ideal size for a first school is considered to be 240 children with 
a two-form entry. For the middle school 300-450 children is advocated 
with a two-three form entry. First and middle schools should not be 
combined, with the exception of those in rural areas and voluntary 
schools. The numbers reached above are based on an intuitive com- 
promise on what is felt to be educationally desirable and what is 
known to be economically advantageous. Thus the school should be 
small enough for children to find their way about and for the head 
teacher to know all the parents, yet large enough to significantly re- 
duce costs per head. ‘There is to date no knowledge of the educational 
characteristics of primary schools of different sizes based on well- | 
matched samples of schools. Nor has any research been done into the 
child’s ability to cope with relatively large organizations. However 
it is known that considerable saving results from the building of 
large schools, from the point of view of capital expenditure. The 
following table shows the differences allowed by the Department of 
Education and Science on the building of small, medium, sized and 
large schools. 


Cost limits for different size of primary schools: June 196611 
Pupil numbers Cost per pupil 


50 £285 
280 £193 
480 £174 


The rejection by the Council of this saving at the upper end of the 
size range in favour of dubious educational advantages is surprising. 
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The variations created by a larger staff and the possibilities of a wider 
range of equipment in a large school should serve to enrich the child’s 
environment. The I.L.E.A.’s recommendation for experiments with 
schools of up to 500 for five-eleven year olds, of 360 for infants and 
480 for juniors should be taken very seriously. One major argument 
against such large schools is that the catchment areas may increase in 
size, making considerable demands on the younger children and their 
mothers who take and fetch them. However the most pressing prob- 
lem is to eliminate many of the very small schools still in existence. 
Nearly a third of all primary schools contain less than 100 pupils. 
The problem of the rural areas where many of these schools are 
situated is usefully analysed. However, the approach of the Council 
to the transporting of children to urban schools or grouped village 
schools seems timid in the light of its findings on the inefficiency of 
many tiny village schools. In order to avoid a new group of educa- 
tionally deprived children emerging, that is those living in rural 
areas, more sweeping changes are required than those suggested. 


STREAMING 


One of the most controversial questions considered is that of stream- 
ing. The composition of classes according to the ability of pupils is 
still the most common form of organization, although there appears 
to have been some reaction against it in the recent past. It should be 
noted that it is almost unknown in schools for children of primary 
school age in other European countries. The Report is disappoint- 
ingly indecisive in its criticisms of streaming. Yet it points out that 
no satisfactory method is known of selecting children aged 7. Ob- 
jective tests are unsatisfactory for children of this age. The most 
common criterion used is reading ability. However, teachers tend 
to under-estimate the effect of the home on this. Levels of literacy 
are far higher in the middle-class home, books are readily available 
and the child receives help and encouragement with reading. Conse- 
quently when reading ability is used as the criterion for selection, 
streaming can become close to a method of separating middle-class 
children for high streams from working-class children for low streams. 
The Council’s research findings support earlier research showing that 
transfers from one stream to another are few. They also show that 
earlier selection favours girls, older children who have had longer 
in the infant school and middle-class children. A larger proportion 
of children with poor maternal care in early childhood are in lower 
streams than would be expected from their performance on objective 
tests. Perhaps most invidious of all, children in low streams tend to 
get less effective and experienced teachers and less good facilities. 
On the effects of streaming on the achievement and attainment of 
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children, it points out that the research that has so far been done is 
inadequate. One of the major difficulties in such research is that 
schools which are unalike in respect to streaming are unalike in other 
respects too. For example, schools opting for heterogenous ability 
groupings frequently favour informal methods of teaching. Children 
taught in this way tend to perform less well on the objective tests 
used. to assess their ability since these depend on mechanical skills 
and practice. The research on the educational advantages or dis- 
advantages of streaming is inconclusive. For this reason a more forth- 
right condemnation of the practice was not made, in spite of the 
highly undesirable social consequences of this method of classroom 
organization, fully realized by the Council, although apparently not 
recognized by some people. If the educational system is to fulfil a role 
in the breaking down of barriers between social classes, socially 
divisive practices such as streaming cannot be tolerated. Since there 
is no conclusive evidence to show that the abolition of streaming 
would lower the attainment of children, it is disappointing that 
Plowden has not been more radical in sweeping it away. 


RESEARCH 


The most significant contribution of the research commissioned by 
the Council is the attempt to weight the various factors believed to 
determine educational attainment. Three out of the four major 
pieces of research carried out by the Government Social Survey, the 
National Child Development Study, and the survey by the Man- 
chester Institute of Education under Stephen Wiseman, found that 
positive parental attitudes towards education are of the greatest im- 
portance in determining the attainment of children. The regression 
analysis carried out by the Social Survey succeeded in accounting for 
a relatively high proportion of the variation in attainment—approxi- 
mately two-thirds. The variables considered were grouped into threc 
classes: parental attitudes; home circumstances; and schooling. It was 
found that the first of these accounted for a far greater proportion of 
the variation than the latter two. In the Manchester study multiple 
correlation and factorial analysis indicated that differences between 
pupils’ ability were most closely associated with levels of literacy in 
the home and such variables as parents’ preferred age of leaving. For 
some time knowledge of the existence of the working-class over- 
achiever and the middle-class under-achiever has perplexed socio- 
logists undertaking research in education. It has become clear that 
the social class of parents is an inadequate predictor of the educational 
attainment of their children. ‘The research carried out for Plowden 
contributes to our understanding of the forces behind the working- 
class child who is highly successful in the educational system. 
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The overriding importance of parental attitudes in comparison 
with the school should not give rise to pessimism about the role 
reforms of the educational system can play. Surely the major con- 
clusion from the point of view of policy, which should be derived 
from this, is the need for a programme for parental education. This 
can be carried out by the schools, in part by informal discussions 
between teachers and parents on the nature of the environment con- 
ducive to satisfactory attainment, thus teaching parents how best to 
help their children. It could also be formalized into regular discus- 
sions. There is a hard core of parents who are hostile to education, 
rather than simply apathetic, whom it will always be difficult to reach. 
However it would seem that there are many belonging to the latter 
category whose attitudes could be changed by a more positive and 
systematized approach by the schools: Our primary schools have 
seriously failed to establish adequate relationships with parents, not 
only with the hostile and apathetic but also with those who would 
like closer contact with the schools. Many parents lack the social con- 
fidence and the knowledge of the system to initiate contacts between 
head or assistant teachers. Chapter IV of the Plowden Report on par- 
ticipation by parents is one of the best, and certainly one of the most 
important. It strongly advocates greater communication between 
parents and teachers with a regular system of meetings and more in- 
formation to parents. However, because it does not advocate recom- 
mendations of a more formal kind involving changes in the law or 
extra expenditure it has no place in the list of priorities drawn up at 
the end of the Report, instead vanishing into oblivion in the great 
morass of description and prescription which make up the Report. 

This over-discursiveness leads to difficulties for the reader in isolat- 
ing the fundamentally important points the Council wished to make 
from the more trivial ones. Repetition in the Report is accompanied 
by some duplication in the research, particularly in the work of the 
National Survey and the Manchester Survey. It is always interesting 
to re-test certain hypotheses and to compare the findings of independ- 
ent research projects, however this should not be at the expense of 
other important questions which require investigation. Teachers, 
politicians, parents and administrators are obsessed with the problem 
of large classes. Repeatedly educational research has found that size 
of class has no bearing on children’s achievement. In fact a small 
positive association between size of class and educational attainment 
has been found by the Manchester Survey and by some of the earlier 
research. It would seem that both class size and school size require 
further research of greater depth than has so far been accomplished. 
It is a pity that this was not commissioned by Plowden, since both 
these questions are of such importance from the point of view of 
` policy. However, even when information is collected and clearly 
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presented, it has not always received attention either from the Council 
or subsequent commentators. One of the most interesting of the new 
research findings is that seven year old children, who start school 
before they are five show higher attainment than those who start after 
they are five. The differences are highly significant and operate con- 
sistently for all social classes. 

It is always easy for the academic to demand more research before 
decisions are made. However the policymaker cannot always wait. 
Even advisory groups such as the C.A.C.E. have a limited period in 
which to decide on the recommendations which they intend to make. 
The research they commission is inevitably under the present struc- 
ture short-term, and they are forced to base their decisions on this 
and any other studies which are relevant. ‘There is also a need for 
large-scale, long-term research, which the C.A.C.E. ought to be able 
to commission, as a result of discovering gaps in current knowledge. 
Inadequate knowledge about streaming by ability is a case in point. 
There is a need for continuous research sponsored by government 
departments, which will be made easier by improvements in the 
official statistics at the Department of Education and Science and else- 
where. Perhaps a more permanent body than the C.A.C.E. which 
can constantly review the position should be formed to advise the 
Secretary of State. It is thirty-five years since the last official report on 
primary education. Must we wait till the year 2000 for the next one? 

Comparative studies have indicated that our brightest primary 
school children are more advanced educationally than those in most 
other countries, but that we also produce the widest range of ability 
with those at the bottom of the scale being further behind. This is 
the most illuminating comment about the nature of primary educa- 
tion in Britain today. The recommendation for Educational Priority 
Areas is a major step in the right direction. The first task must be to 
raise the standard of the worst primary schools, which is very low, to 
that of the best, which is very high. The Plowden Report does not do 
much to help the best to go on to still better achievements, but it does 
provide a worthy guide for those which have fallen behind. 
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Bryan R. Wilson* 


The migrating sects 


Review Article l 

The sociology of religion, and perhaps any other sort of sociology, is 
only as good as the first-hand empirical studies, historical and con- 
temporary, permit it to be. Such studies need not, of course, be them- 
selves sociological, but they are a pre-requisite for any analysis and 
theory which is more than mere word-spinning. Four books on migra- 
tory religious movements that have, or have had, strong collectivist 
orientations, provide the type of raw material which might lend itself 
to sociological interpretation. In varying degrees, they all merit 
attention. The two more important books deal with movements 
about which we have not had readily available information in such 
abundance before, and this is especially true of the Rappites.* The 
other two add to the growing body of literature on the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, which is rapidly becoming an area 
of specialization in its own right, not only for its importance in 
American history, but as one of the world’s rapidly expanding re- 
ligious movements, 

All three of the movements covered in these books were constrained 
from the very early days of their emergence to migrate under pressure 
of persistent persecution; all three established colonies for the faithful; 
and all three showed strong dispositions towards collectivism and 
communitarianism, although only the Rappites and Hutterians, in 


* Bryan R. Wilson pxH.p. Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. 

+ Karl J. R. Arndt, George Rapp’s Harmony Society 1785-1847, Philadelphia; 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1965, 584 pp.-+-Appendices, Notes, 
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Victor Peters, All Things Common: The Hutterian Way of Life, Minneapolis; 
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Robert Mullen, The Mormons, London, W. H. Allen, 1967, xvi+288 pp.+ 
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Wallace Turner, The Mormon Establishment, Cambridge, Mass., Houghton 
Mifflin, 1966, 331 pp. + Index, $6.00 
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removing to contexts in which they had a differentiating language, 
were able to sustain the identity of religious and vicinal boundaries. 
Perhaps the most important single factor influencing their develop- 
ment in each case, is their migration, and next to that, the difference 
of their language from that of their new neighbours. Migrating sects 
are understandably disposed to communitarianism. It is the obvious 
measure of defence for self-selected groups that move, and settle in 
strange social contexts, and particularly so, when they move to the 
frontier of the cultivated terrain. The communitarian organization 
of the Rappites and the Hutterians—more radical and more thorough 
than Soviet communism—proved itself viable over relatively long 
periods of time, and among the Hutterians does so still. 

Whether such communitarianism is a pristine element of sectarian 
ideology, or merely an expedient of defence against aliens, is not 
always easy to discover. Sects tend to legitimate their strategies retro- 
spectively, and in ideological movements such legitimation is 
obviously important. The Amana Society and the Shakers, among 
whom communitarianism was not part of the original conception, 

„each sanctified the practice, and attributed it to God’s will rather than 
to the sect’s extremity. The Hutterians embraced the principle as 
early as 1528, before they became known as the followers of Jacob 
Hutter, but after they had already migrated from Germany to 
Moravia, and when they were fleeing persecution for the third time. 
Peter Riedemann subsequently supplied both practical wisdom and 
doctrinal justification for this Giitergemeinschaft in the 1530's, in 
writings still cherished by the sect. As migration, settlement, perse- 
cution and renewed migration became a long-term pattern of the 
sect’s development, from Germany, Moravia, Hungary, Wallachia, 
Russia, the United States and finally (for many) to Canada, so com- 
munitarianism became even more inseparable from sect ideals: it 
became the only context in which the faith could be stabilized. Those 
who abandoned Giitergemeinschaft, by too close association with the 
Mennonites in Russia, eventually abandoned Hutterian religion. 

Difference of language is also significant as a preservative. ‘The salu- 
tary evidence for the Hutterians was that those Hutterians who 
returned to Germany, to settle near Mannheim, in the mid- 
seventeenth century, were finally unable to sustain their segregation. 
Without the insulating mechanism of a distinct language of their 
own to protect a wholly-other way of life, the Hutterians were re- 

` absorbed into the parent society, eventually to be lost without trace. 

Only those who sustained their tension with, and apartness from, the 

wider society, with communism and linguistic difference to reinforce 
religious distinctiveness, have continued as a well-defined community 
with a religion and way of life of their own. But even language may 
not always be a very effective preservative, where communitarian 
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ideals are themselves not well entrenched and ideologically supported. 
The experience of the Mennonites in Brazil, although it has varied 
between different colonies, has shown that without sanctified com- 
munitarianism, colonial sects are vulnerable in spite of their linguistic 
distinctiveness. Some of the colonies have dwindled, and the Mennon- 
ites have settled in Brazilian towns, and appear to be on the way to 
being absorbed into the general population, even if, for the time- 
being they retain something of their religious faith. Other Mennon- 
ite groups in Brazil, and more especially those in Paraguay, have, 
despite appalling hardships, persisted better, with their mixed indi- 
vidual and co-operative colonial economies.* Obviously, however 
protective communitarianism and distinctiveness of language, with- 
out the means to preserve and transmit strong religious faith (and 
this may also mean capable ideological, as well as instrumental, 
leadership) may be inadequate to sustain a colonial sect, as the sad 
history of the otherwise successful Amana Society illustrates.‘ 

Where societal and linguistic defences are lacking, sectarian teach- 
ing and practice are inevitably more exposed to external influences, 
both ideological and existential. Communitarianism is hard to 
establish, as Joseph Smith discovered in his attempt to create a 
Mormon colony in Missouri, in the 1830’s. His movement was grow- 
ing too rapidly, and his followers were insufficiently socialized for 
such an experiment. To preserve distinctive teachings, which gave 
rise to a separated way of life, it was necessary to move away from 
civilization. The Mormon migrations illustrate how difficult such 
segregation was. All alternatives failed. In Missouri, they formed 
Zion’s camp and secret strong-arm groups for protection (this phase 
of Mormon history is given only passing mention in the books under 
review). In Nauvoo, they had their legion, with Smith as Lieutenant- 
General. In Utah, they were prepared to fight a ‘war’ against the 
United States in the 1850's, and 'they did perpetrate a massacre on 
pioneers whom they thought associated with the assassins of Joseph 
Smith and Parley Pratt. Sects cannot, however, long protect them- 
selves by resort to arms, unless, like Sudanese Mahdi-ism and the 
‘Taiping movement, they assume semi-national proportions. ‘Their 
defence against the world must be more of a disengagement, with 
contact only on their own terms. 

Sectarians are aware, of course, that worldly confrontation takes 
more subtle forms than outright persecution. Medical, educational 
and military demands of the wider society are the most typical threats 
to sectarian principles, and even where the sect is given guarantees, 
the promises of governments are not always honoured, as they have 
not been, for example, in Canada in respect of both Doukhobours 
and Hutterians.* Without communitarian organization, the encroach- 
ment of the world steadily acts on the sect to transform it, unless it 
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has an especially pervasive ideology, elaborate insulating mechanisms, 
such as those of the Exclusive Brethren,’ or compelling and well- 
organized concerns of its own, such as the literature distribution of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses. Language may still, as among the Amish, 
be a protective agency, where a sect has migrated, but in their case, 
without communism, and with only very loose cognizance of sect 
boundaries, religion functions rather to sanctify a peasant life-style, 
and the inroads of worldly preoccupations are increasingly evident.’ 

Whether the Rappites were, from the beginning, committed to 
communitarianism is not entirely clear. Years ago, Holloway sug- 
gested that Rapp had not intended to found a community when he 
left Germany.* Dr. Arndt’s monumental study, with its many trans- 
lated reproductions of the letters that passed between George Rapp 
and his adopted son Frederick, and between the society and its 
outside agents, does not provide us with a definite judgment. Ger- 
tainly, they were not a community in Wiirttemberg before the 
migrations, but sects must, obviously, first be ‘called out’ from the 
wider population. What exactly they expected to do in America, 
whether to live as a community or as a settlement, perhaps they did 
not know themselves. A common fund was created before they had 
purchased any land, in 1804, and in February, 1805, some at least of 
Rapp’s followers signed articles by which they set up a common purse 
and a community organization, and the community was the Church, 
just as it was among the Hutterians. They sought an area of land on 
which to settle, even though some of them quickly decided to settle 
in different places. That America was a type of promised land is 
clear: it was the land where God was to establish his kingdom (Arndt, 
p. 58). But it was also the land where the Rappites went to live accord- 
ing to the truth in the short interval to elapse before the second 
advent of Christ, of which they were in constant expectation (p. 94). 
Yet pre-millennial adventism is oddly matched with communi- 
tarianism. The creation of orderly, indeed beautiful, settlements, 
except as a by-product of the hard work enjoined on the righteous, 
is not the typical activity of convinced millenarians, except perhaps 
in obedience to the injunction, ‘Occupy till I come’. ‘The Mormons 
had just such another vision of America as the promised land, al- 
though for them, too, the mixture of millennial hope and earthly 
Utopia was inextricably mixed. The leaders of the two movements 
were equally practical men, and their settlements were equally im- 
pressive. In their divergent ways, each movement used God as the 
fulcrum with which to stimulate their earthly endeavours in the 
establishment of a more orderly life. But the Mormons lacked a mystic 
of George Rapp’s stature; their revelations and rituals were more 
closely geared to communal organization and institutionalized re- 
ligion than his, and for them the millennial star led the faithful to 
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the valleys of Utah. The millennium as God’s plan lost its emphasis 
and its immediacy. For some converts to Mormonism, as for some 
Rappites, the passage to the land of opportunity was as important as 
the passage to God’s kingdom. When the Hutterians migrated, their 
concern was different: they sought only conditions in which to lead 
religiously-directed lives, not opportunities, a this-worldly Utopia, 
or the scene of the second advent. 

Arndt documents the history of the Rappites, from their beginnings 
in Wiirttemberg; their migration; the splits among the migrants, 
some of whom may have differed on the subject of common ownership 
(p. 78); the three successive settlements of the society; the numerous 
defections and dissentions; to the close of Rapp’s remarkable sixty 
years of vigorous leadership. The extraordinary financial success of 
the Harmonists was not quite equalled by their success as a unified 
community. But in comparison with other ventures, the Rappites 
were both stable and enduring. Robert Owen, who purchased New 
Harmony, the second Rappite settlement, when they left it, had an 
elaborate theory of community organization, but his colony was a 
miserable failure. His relations with Rapp, and the comparison of the 
Rappite and the Owenite colonies, is discussed in detail by Arndt. 
The (frequently) successful religious communist settlements, and 
the (almost invariable) failures of the socialists, perhaps point to the 
significance of religious zeal in such enterprises. ‘The Rappites, unlike 
the Owenites, were not seeking to re-build the world, nor even to 
provide a model for it. They were neither reformers nor mission- 
aries, but an introversionist sect. Their communism, and their 
eventual encouragement of celibacy, were extensions of their religious 
quest. ‘They had an elevated sense of their goal, of their own prepared- 
ness as an élite, and their misfortunes in bringing out later migrants 
from Wiirttemberg, strengthened their introversion, and they dis- 
couraged would-be joiners (p. 237). (Always susceptible to adventist 
hopes, Rapp failed to discourage the most disruptive joiner of all, 
the Comte de Leon, self-styled Lion of Judah, whose arrival among 
the Harmonists, just at a time when Rapp’s prophetic exegesis led 
him to high expectations of a sign from heaven, precipitated a schism 
when a sizeable minority decamped with Leon.) To the Rappites, 
plans to found communist societies, in which they were always in- 
terested, and which they often helped (they helped the Hutterians, 
for example) were futile without the religion of Jesus. They were 
right in their expectations, and perhaps in the explanation which 
they proposed. 

The misconceptions of socialists, democrats and, sociologists- 
manqués about communal organizations, are well illustrated by the 
elaborate questionnaire submitted by one, Edward P. Page, to 
Frederick Rapp, Among other things, he ‘wanted to know the number 
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of people in the society, how much land they had, whether all per- 
suasions were tolerated, how long in the day they worked for the 
commonwealth’, whether one might get leave of absence, how child- 
ren were educated, and who ruled and regulated affairs (p. 235). As 
Arndt comments, he ‘was a typical example of those persons who first 
advanced elaborate theories and who expected to achieve the blessings 
of communal life without corresponding sacrifice’ (p. 235). The 
society received many such enquiries, and was the subject of many 
articles: Arndt, in citing them, and the Rapps’ replies, at length, 
illustrates how widely their influence was felt by other communi- 
tarians. 

Celibacy was an important factor in the interim success, and the 
eventual decline, of the Harmony Society. It became virtually the 
rule in 1807, although it was not always pressed. Its ideological 
pedigree Arndt traces to Jacob Böhme, who had influenced Rapp’s 
thought. Rapp himself had practised celibacy in Württemberg as the 
ideal of the imitation of Christ. Yet in 1819, there were still some 
80-100 children of from six to twelve years, and celibacy was then 
explained by Frederick Rapp, in one of his painstaking answers to 
one of the enquirers, as simply the practice of those members who had 
attained the advanced degree of sanctification by which to renounce, 
in the preparation of themselves for Christ and his kingdom, the 
things of the flesh (pp. 209-10). The Duke of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 
in his thoughtful notes on the community, after his visit in 1826, said 
that the reason for celibacy was that the community was in danger 
of becoming too big, and that members had undertaken to livé with 
their wives as sisters for the time being, although marriage and its 
consummation were not forbidden, and some children were born 
each year (p. 340). The mixture of spiritual and practical leadership, 
so well combined in George and Frederick Rapp, are reflected in the 
two justifications. After the move back to Pennsylvania in 1824, 
George Rapp was anxious for the community to manifest more 
spiritual grace, and he became impatient about the continuing arrival 
of children (p. 419). Whatever the suasions employed, the difficulty of 
maintaining the ‘imitation of Christ’ was one factor in promoting 
many defections. 

Frederick Rapp’s shrewd business sense—amply documented by 
Arndt—provided the instrumental leadership for the community’s 
success, but George Rapp’s driving personality and religious assur- 
ance was perhaps as important for the establishment and continuance 
of the society. He was the teutonic, paternalistic authoritarian, who 
always knew better than others, and never was wrong. His own mis- 
fortunes he laid to the charge of the sins of his followers. With all 
this, his petulance and his doggedness, nonetheless he was revered, 
and he was the drive behind the whole community. Behind George 
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Rapp himself, there was always the compelling ideology: the com- 
munity was the bride of Christ, the woman of the sun, that New 
Testament Philadelphia to which God’s message was given (Revela- 
tion iii, 8-12), and they were living in the last days at the very end 
of time. 

The Harmonists eventually—though Arndt’s volume, but for a 
brief epilogue, takes us only to Rapp’s death in 1847—dwindled 
away. Celibacy, and their decision not to accept new converts, en- 
sured that, just as effectively as celibacy has (almost) brought the 
Shakers to a similar end. The Hutterians have had a very different 
history. From periods when their community numbered no more 
than a couple of hundred, they have, in North America, and with 
a birthrate scarcely equalled in the Western world, multiplied re- 
markably, until, today, they number nearly 15,000 in the United 
States and Canada. Celibacy has never been advocated among them, 
and although they have had periods in which the importance of the 
individual family was diminished in the interests of the community, 
even to the point of communal arrangement of spouses, the sanctity 
of procreative marriage has always been maintained. 

Nor is the communitarianism of the Hutterians of quite the same 
rigour as that of the Rappites, although it entails common property 
and the identity of the Church and the community. Religion is the 
encompassment of the community; Hutterians avoid external con- 
tacts, but they do not exercise the censorship which prevailed among 
the Harmonists. Gelassenheit characterizes their whole philosophy. 
As an introversionist sect, they are not seeking to convert either the 
world or individuals within the world, nor to reform it, nor to over- 
turn it, but to abide patiently, as removed from it as circumstances 
allow. Withdrawal from the world never wholly protects a sect from 
the persecution of the world, and from the times of fanatical Catholic 
destruction of their communities in Moravia and Hungary, to the 
jealousies and insecurities of Canadian prairie farmers, the Hut- 
terians have had to face persistent vilification. Those who seek to be 
‘holier-than-thou’—and in such evident measure succeed—arouse 
only unholy feelings in at least some of their fellow men, as Peters 
well records. 

Whereas the Rappite community was a dictatorship, the Hutterian 
colonies are democracies of all adult males, with their lay minister 
at the head. Nor do the Hutterians follow so ascetic a code as did the 
Rappites. They work less hard, although they are nonetheless diligent 
workers, and they retire at about 45 years, even though most of them 
continue to do jobs in the community. Whereas the Rappites de- 
veloped industries, and through shrewd trading (and celibacy) became 
very rich, the Hutterians reject trade as an unworthy occupation, and 
have remained essentially farmers, even if, nowadays, they have 
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adopted many of the mechanized farm implements. The colonies 
have between 50 and 150 members, and their rapid growth now 
causes a colony to split about every twenty years. Numerous progeny 
prevent colonies from becoming wealthy, and the capital for new 
colonies, and the cost of new land, is a periodic drain of any surplus. 
But they prosper: living standards are good, but there is no waste in 
their peasant style of life. As monetarily assessed, their land is less 
capitalized per acre than that of the average Manitoban farm, and 
their families are larger than those of their neighbours. ‘They achieve 
economies in buying machinery in bulk, in the fuller use which 
communities can make of it; in their spinning, clothes-making and 
communal dining. 

The Hutterians left Russia in the 1870’s when the government im- 
posed Russian as the language of instruction in schools. Unfortu- 
nately, the Hutterians have not resisted this legislation in Canada, 
and the Canadian government has, quite consciously, used the public 
school system to induce Hutterians to adopt a more ‘normal’ way of 
life. Since the public schools are often actually in the colonies, and 
the Hutterians often effectively half-socialize the teachers, their 
impact has been somewhat limited. And yet public education is 
intended as an agency of destruction of a way of life that produces 
people who are healthier (on practically every count) than outsiders, 
suffer fewer mental disorders. among whom crime, suicide, alco- 
holism, illegitimacy, homosexuality and divorce are virtually un- 
known. Most Hutterians who leave the colonies (and they are not 
many) eventually return, and those who have not done so remain 
loyal to their faith and their kinsmen. As far as such comparisons are 
ever admissible, the picture is of a people happier than those who 
live in the world. But politicians periodically use the Hutterians as a 
scapegoat in bad times, by arousing unwarranted fears about the 
expansion of the colonies. Bureaucrats find them administratively 
a nuisance. In wartime, their refusal to bear arms (in 1528 they even 
left the Liechtenstein estates in Moravia because that nobleman 
threatened to protect them from the Hapsburgs by force of arms) 
brings down upon them the opprobrium of their neighbours, Like 
other small peoples, their distinctiveness is sufficient to be used as 
an issue to mobilize the forces of mass society against them—in a 
country where the aristocratic patrons, who frequently protected them 
in the past, are lacking. 

These two books by Arndt and Peters are both extraordinarily good 
of their kind. The sociologists will find Peters’ approach more appeal- 
ing, since he provides a systematic analysis of the marital and family 
systems, the economy, culture, ‘educational practice and social con- 
trol of the community, in what is a fine empirical study of a micro- 
cosmic total social system, quite the equal of some of our better 
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anthropological monographs. ‘His detail is vivid, and his approach 
suitably sympathetic, without ever falling into that sentimentality in 
which sympathetic authors on subjects of this kind so often indulge. 
Arndt’s book, in its wealth of depth and detail, is intended to leave 
‘it to the reader to draw conclusions’ (p. 581) and it has all the virtues 
and the vices of history of this kind. It is a rich source book in its own 
right, and no doubt a definite work on George Rapp and his com- 
munity as far as primary data will take us—although the sociologist 
may not be content to let the matter rest there. 


It is not sociological or scholarly concerns, but popular interest, in 
an expanding and increasingly visible movement—which in Europe 
is a sect, even if, in Utah, it is as near as America permits to being 
an established church—which inspires both these two volumes on 
Mormonism. Mullen writes of the Mormons sympathetically. His 
anecdotes are little testimonies of faith, and he manages to avoid the 
less savoury issues, which, as serious and disinterested critical points, 
a wholly impartial discussion would demand. His emphasis is on 
Mormonism outside Utah, and he devotes considerable attention to 
recruitment in Britain, and in Scandinavia, in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. He is, since his scope is wider, necessarily 
less detailed than Walter Mulder (to whose work no reference is 
made) in his discussion of Scandinavia, but he shares the rather florid 
style which, for scholarly purposes, somewhat detracts from Mulder’s 
book.” Nor can two dozen pages or so about recruitment in England, 
largely reliant on extracts from the letters of Wilford Woodruff and 
Brigham Young, and a few subsequent missioners, hope to compete 
with the thoroughly documented account of the Mormon migrations 
from England provided by Taylor.» But Mullen writes easily, and 
the frequency of his excerpts from the Mormon leaders adds con- 
siderable intimacy and authenticity to his discourse, despite his 
inattention to other sources. His account of the economic struggles 
of the saints, and the frustrated attempts to turn Utah into a manu- 
facturing state, appears to rely largely on Arrington.’? Mullen does 
discuss one subject often neglected in accounts of Mormonism—the 
development of the Mormon theatre, their encouragement of dancing, 
and baseball, and the importance of the Tabernacle choir. But there 
is no sociological discussion of the relationship of these entertain- 
ment values in a religion so dominantly ascetic in its work orientation, 
and in its maintenance of taboos on tea, coffee, alcohol and tobacco. 
The work-ethic found strong expression in Mormonism from the 
start, but in frontiér conditions it became interestingly detached from 
the normal points of tension of ascétic Puritanism. It stands in as 
sharp contrast with Mormon recreational values, as with their early 
polygyny. Frontier conditions confer on polygyny obvious functions, 
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especially where it took the form of levirate and sororate. An analysis 
of early Mormon plural marriages, especially among the less elevated, 
might indicate the extent to which the institution undertook the 
functions of balancing (or disbalancing) sex ratios, in providing 
support for the widowed, and in granting prospects on disprivileged 
females; but there is nothing of this kind here. 

Both Mullen and Turner pay some attention to the great Mormon 
microfilm archives of genealogical materials in Little Cottonwood 
Canyon. The purpose of this extraordinary collection, and the reason 
for the great expense of collecting and housing such a quantity of 
microfilm, is to facilitate the search for ancestors by present-day 
Mormons, so that they may vicariously undertake for their forebears 
appropriate temple ceremonies which will ensure their predecessors’ 
eternal life. What is a game for many other Americans, is thus some- 
thing more than `a recreation for Mormons. It is recreation, research 
and ritual, which together are an interesting formula for the use of 
leisure. Scientific activity is joined to mysticism both as a manifesta- 
tion of faith, and the performance of good works. Charity, solidarity 
with the Church, reinforcement of kinship identity and businesslike 
scholarship (which has some use in transcendental terms) are all en- 
compassed by this activity. In 1965, Turner tells us that there were 
3,607,962 temple rites for the dead, as against 71,579 for the living 
(p. 79). Standing in the Church community is probably promoted by 
this type of good works; the kin-group is realigned yet again to the 
Church; the Church is engaged in serious scientific research; and 
leisure-time is usefully used. All modern religious movements find 
difficulty in diffusing their influence through the secular life activities 
of their members, in providing new goals, or keeping fresh old ones. 
The genealogical orientation of Mormonism may fulfil just this type 
of function of re-involving the faithful, just as similar functions are 
fulfilled by the emphasis on giving a testimony in Christian Science, 
or rehearsing the occasion of being ‘born again’ or of ‘Spirit baptism’ 
among Pentecostalists; or in publishing the ‘good news’ in the house- 
to-house canvass of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The Mormons involve their 
young men (perhaps 12,000 of them in the field at any one time) in 
missioning the living, and involve their (mainly) old people in tracing 
and baptizing the dead. Ancestor worship would be an inept des- 
cription (though Mormons do teach that men will become gods in 
the after-life), yet this preoccupation with ancestors, the early practice 
of polygyny, and the taboo on killing gulls (because gulls once saved 
Mormon harvests from a plague of crickets) are elements of continuity 
in Mormonism from religious systems very much more primitive. 

Sociological considerations of* this kind are beyond either of the 
two books under review, but their value is that they report widely, 
at times indiscriminately, on current activities among the Mormons. 
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Mullen deals at some length with Mormon relief activities, but 
Turner is perhaps a better guide to their relief organization. Mor- 
mons have prided themselves on being able to ‘take care of our own’, 
and to this end each stake (contemporary Mormonism is divided into 
more than 400 stake divisions) has some sort of project for welfare and 
relief. Some have purchased farms, others factories, and they rely 
largely on the volunteer labour of their members. Part of the produce 
goes into store for needy Mormons, to be distributed by the Women’s 
Relief Service. The whole arrangement has the advantages of a 
welfare state service, but with the additional benefit of being operated 
by local volunteers who know their clientele, and who transform an 
impersonal organization into something like community goodwill. 
Thus, prosperous Mormons are kept busy (and it is a busy faith), 
indigent ones relieved, and all involved more effectively in their 
church. ' 

From Turner’s book, punctuated as it is with journalistic asides 
and reporting in the style of Time magazine, some idea of the organ- 
ization and day-to-day running of Mormonism emerges. Fhe orders of 
priesthood with their six-fold rank order are explained. He gives some 
idea of the mechanisms of social control—for example in the list of 
questions asked of those who seek a permit to enter the temple for 
ceremonies—and he points out that certain purely exhortatory pro- 
nouncements of Joseph Smith have become, over the years, mandatory 
for good Mormons. Matters which Mullen skates over—tithing; 
polygyny; schisms; the embargo on Negroes as Mormon priests; the 
role of the Church in politics—are of central importance to ‘Turner. 
In something of a muck-raking spirit, he asks better questions, even 
though neither his sources, nor the popular style of his discourse, 
allow him to provide entirely satisfactory answers. The details of the 
income of hierarchic churches are, for example, not normally avail- 
able for the discussion of outsiders. Only in denominational struc- 
tures, with their legal-rational bureaucracy, accountancy systems, 
delegated authority, conference reports, and public debates on 


stipends and delapidations and the like, does religious economics . 


become a subject unhidden from the people. The Roman Church 
and the Mormon Church (in common with the Christian Scientists 
and Jehovah’s Witnesses) have more covert economic arrangements. 
The sacred is not available for secular scrutiny, and in systems such 
as these even the collection acquires the aura of sanctity. As well as it 
can, the Mormons impose tithing on their members. In the last decade 
and a half, much of that income has been used to construct new 
buildings, and it seems unlikely that now the Mormons would rank 
as the group which had lowest per capita expenditure on church 
buildings, as they did in the 1920’s.* By 1970 the Mormons expect 
that some go per cent of their church buildings will be buildings that 
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were not in use in 1955. In addition there has been extensive educa- ` 
tional expansion, from Brigham Young University with its 19,000 
students, to the 2,000 seminaries in North America used by Mormon 
high-school pupils. This use of the Church’s money is readily visible: 
data on its investment policies are less readily available. Differences 
on this exist between the two authors. Mullen considers the Church’s 
control of Utah and Idaho Sugar as a solid achievement, but Turner 
believes that President Heber Grant made a serious mistake in ex- 
changing his Amalgamated Sugar stock for the U. & I., which has not 
done nearly as well as a company. Turner, too, is disposed to think 
that what Mullen sees as cheerful tithing, puts many Mormons into 
financial difficulties, and leaves Utah as a debtor area with a far 
heavier incidence of bankruptcies than the nation at large. 

The final questions to which Turner applies himself are racial and 
political. The Mormon Church has, as a result of Joseph Smith’s 
spurious claim to be able to translate ‘reformed Egyptian’, a render- 
ing of a papyrus purportedly of the ‘Book of Abraham’ (which came 
into Mormon hands from a travelling showman who made a living 
from the four mummies and the papyrus that he possessed). ‘The 
translation that Smith provided, cursed the descendants of Ham ‘as 
pertaining to the Priesthood’, which has since been taken as a warrant 
for excluding Negroes from the priestly orders (and hence from the 
all-important temple ceremonies) although not from membership. 
Turner discusses this subject in the context for contemporary political 
affairs, and in particular in relation to the possible candidacy for U.S. 
President of the Mormon, George Romney, Governor of Michigan. 
Of little sociological importance as his discussion is, it does go on to 
uncover—in a way which, were it written as history, a little more 
dispassionately and with a little better documentation, would find 

* academic acclaim—tensions within the Mormon hierarchy that are 
of considerable interest. They arise less from the Negro issue, than 
from the association of one of the Apostles of the Church (the twelve 
most significant leaders after the President of the Church), Ezra Taft 
Benson, a former Secretary for Agriculture in Eisenhower’s cabinet, 
with the John Birch Society, and the wish of other Apostles to make 
clear the distinction between Benson’s religious and political com- 
mitments. Whether these cleavages reflect more than personal 
political preferences, is yet to be revealed, but, in pointing up issues 
of tension in this way, Turner’s book is of some use to sociologists. 
even if it has little analytical sophistication. Sociological studies rarely 
penetrate so far, although they do provide us with better explanatory 
apparatus as far as they go. For the general sociological analysis of 
Mormonism, O’Dea’s book remains, and perhaps will long remain, 
our most valuable guide.” 
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1. The Hutterians have their own 
ancient literature, much of which has 
now been printed, and some of it has 
also been translated and published in 
English. A Hutterian account of their 
teachings is contained in the work of 
one of their Vorsteher, Peter Hofer, 
The Hutterian Brethren and Their 
Beliefs, Starbuck, Manitoba, James 
Valley Community, 1955. The Men- 
nonites have always taken a certain 
interest in the Hutterians, with whom, 
especially in Russia, they were at times 
associated, and essays on the early his- 
tory of the Hutterians by Robert 
Friedmann have been edited by the 
Mennonite historian, Harold S. Bender 
—Robert Friedmann. Hutterite Stud- 
ies, Goshen, Indiana, Mennonite His- 
torical Society, 1961. Friedmann pays 
considerable attention to their social 
organization in the past. See also, 
Rudolf Wolkan, Die Hutterer, Nieuw- 
koop, de Graaf, 1965 (a reprint of the 
edition, Wien, Wiener Bibliophilen 
Gesellschaft, 1918); Hans Fischer, Jacob 
Huter: Leben, Froemigkeit, Briefen, 
Newton, Kansas, Mennonite Publica- 
tions Office, 1956. 

A useful historical study of the 
Hutterian settlement in Dakota, and 
a survey of their social life is provided 
by Norman Thomas, ‘The Hutterian 
Brethren’, South Dakota Historical 
Collections, vol. 25 (1951), pp. 265-99. 
Thomas gives details of the attempt in 
Dakota to dissolve the Hutterians as a 
corporation, which precipitated their 
flight to Canada (with the exception of 
the original Bon Homme colony) in 
1919. A useful note on the way in which 
Hutterians are taxed (by income tax 
and not by corporation tax) is ap- 
pended to this article. An early socio- 
logical study was undertaken by Lee 
Emerson Deets, The Hutterites: A 
Study in Social Cohesion, Gettysburg, 
Penn., Time & News Pub. Co., 1939. 
Deets is particularly useful on the or- 
ganization of authority and the opera- 
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tion of social control among the 
Hutterians. In the early 1950's the 
Federal Government gave a grant of 
$20,000 to Wayne University to under- 
take research into mental health among 
the Hutterians, who appeared to be 
particularly immune to the disturb- 
ances felt in the wider society. That 
grant led to the study by Joseph W. 
Eaton and Robert J. Weil, Culture 
and Mental Disorders: A Comparative 
Study of the Hutterites and Other 
Populations, Glencoe, Il., Free Press, 
1955; and to the shorter study by other 
members of Eaton’s team, Bert Kaplan 
and Thomas F. A. Plaut, Personality 
in a Gommunal Society, Lawrence, 
Kansas, University of Kansas Publica- 
tions, 1956. (Paradoxically, though per- 
haps such a conclusion is inevitable in 
mental health studies, Kaplan and 
Plaut say that the Hutterians ‘are con- 
siderably worse off mental health-wise 
[sic] than they appear to be. On the 
other hand, while the Hutterites have 
a good many problems, we must also ` 
note that these problems give rise to 

relatively few symptoms... . Our 

opinion is that the Hutterites come off . 
rather well in comparison with other 

people... .’) On Hutterian demo- 

graphic patterns, see Joseph W. Eaton 

and Albert J. Mayer, Man’s Capacity 

to reproduce: the Demography of a 

Unique Population, Glencoe, Ill., Free 

Press, 1954; and Robert C. Cook, “The 

North American Hutterites’, Popula- 

tron Bulletin, vol. 10 (December, 1954), 

PP. 97-107. 

2. An account is given by Fritz 
Kliewer, ‘Die Mennoniten in Brasil- 
ien’, Stadenjahrbuch, vol. 5 (1957), pp. 
233-46, who writes, ‘Die ältere Genera- 
tion ist aber der Uberzeugung dass, die 
Erhaltung der Gemeinschaft weitge- 
hend von der Beibehaltung der deut- 
schen Sprache also Religionssprache 
abhangt.’ The Mennonites have, of 
course, not normally practised Giiter- 
gemeinschaft, but they have sustained 
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a separated way of life in colonies in 
which co-operative enterprise has often 
been associated with individual owner- 
ship of land. 

3. For the history of the. Paraguayan 
Mennonite settlements, see Joseph 
Winfield Fretz, Pilgrims in Paraguay, 
Scottdale, Penn., Herald Press, 1953. 
Fretz, who has a chapter on Brazilian 
Mennonites, also gives a brief account 
of the Bruderhof movement of Eber- 
hardt Arnold, whose members (many 
of them British) had at that time three 
settlements in Paraguay. For a time 
the Bruderhof groups were accepted as 
converts to the Hutterian way of life 
by the North American Hutterians, 
but eventually they proved too lax 
in discipline (and were perhaps too 
much disposed to undertake mission- 
ary activity) for ‘the Hutterians to 
regard them as part of their own 
community. Peters provides a brief 
account of this relationship and its 
termination (pp. 173-8). The Bruder- 
hof communities now no longer exist 
in Paraguay. 

4. See, for an account, Bertha M. H. 
Shambaugh, Amana That Was and 


Amana That Is, lowa City, Iowa, State > 


Historical Society of Iowa, 1932. Sham- 
baugh dealt with the declining moral 
and religious intensity of the society 
at the period when that community 
undertook a re-organization of its way 
of life. In that re-organization (which 
was the alternative to a re-spiritualiza- 
tion, for which, however, there was 
little enthusiasm) the old communistic 
' corporation was replaced by a joint- 
stock company; shares were distributed 
to the members; and the identity of 
Church and community ended. A precis 
of Shambaugh’s book was re-printed 
with a brief footnote by the author 
in The Palimpsest (State Historical 
Society of Jowa) in May, 1936, and this 
version was again reprinted in 1963 
--Palimpsest (lowa), vol. 44, no. 3 
(March, 1963), pp. 89-124. 

5. The undertakings made to the 
Hutterians, by Orders in Council in 
1899, were for their complete exemp- 
tion from military service, and permis- 
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sion for them to establish independent 
schools. An account of these promises, 
with appropriate references can be 
found in the excellent account of the 
Hutterians provided by A. M. Willms, 
‘The Brethren known as Hutterians’, 
Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, vol. 24 (1988), pp. 
391-405. Willms provides more detail 
on this subject, and on Hutterian rela- 
tionships with their neighbours in the 
tenser periods, than Peters in the book 
under review. On the Doukhobors, 
see Harry B. Hawthorn (ed.), The 
Doukhobors of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, University of British Columbia 
Press, 1955. 

6. On the Exclusive Brethren, see 
Bryan R. Wilson, ‘The Exclusive 
Brethren: A Case Study in the Evolu- 
tion of a Sectarian Ideology’, in Bryan 
R. Wilson (ed.), Patterns of Sectarian- 
ism, London, Heinemann, 1967. 

4. See the discussion in John K. 
Hostetler, Amish Society, Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. 

8. Mark Holloway, Heavens on 
Earth, London, Turnstile Press, 1951, 
p. 89. 

g. Despite the failure, and perhaps 
because of the academic tendency to 
regard theory, no matter how improb- 
able and inadequate, as more interest- 
ing than practice, Robert Owen’s New 
Harmony Society has received far more 
attention than the successful Rappites. 
A discussion of Owen’s principles, and 
the experiment which brought a thou- 
sand people to New Harmony by late 
1825, and the rapid disintegration of 
that society will be found in George 
B. Lockwood, The New Harmony 
Movement, New York, Appleton, 1907. 
Lockwood’s information about the 
Rappites was sketchy. 

10. William Mulder, Homeward To 
Zion: The Mormon Migration from 
Scandinavia, Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1957. 

11. Philip A. M. Taylor, Expecta- 
tions Westward: the Mormons and the 
emigration of their British Converts in 
the Nineteenth Century, Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1965. 


12. Leonard J. Arrington, Great 
Basin Kingdom, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 


1g. See the analysis provided by. 


Charles Luther Fry, The U.S. Looks at 
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its Churches, New York: Institute of 

Social and Religious Research, 1930. 
14. Thomas O'Dea, The Mormons, 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 


1957. 


The editor regrets the undermentioned printing errors in Barry 
Sugarman’s article ‘Involvement in Youth Culture’ (June 1967). 


1. p. 155, Table 1: Minus sign (—) should not appear. 
2. p. 155, Table 2: This should read... 


Future orientation and teenage commitment 





Future orientation 
Teenage 
commitment Low Middle High 
Low ‘23 (46) -32 (60) 39 (58) 
Middle ‘47 (96) 48 (go) ‘47 (70) 
High 29 (59) "19 (35) "13, (19) 
(201) (185) (147) 


x? = 19 (df 4) p<‘oor C = 19 


3. p. 156, Table 3: 
(i) -377 should read -37 


(ii) Below table the following was omitted: 


2 = 19 (df 6) 


p<:o1 C = +20 


4. P. 157, Table 5: The two minus signs should not appear.- 


5. p. 160 (last line): After ‘to’ the following is omitted: 
‘,.. the existence of two youth cultures, one at...’ 


6. p. 161 (line 28): ‘social’ should read ‘asocial’. 


Another error appeared in the letter from Dr. Hermann Mannheim 
(June 1967) in the paragraph numbered 2. The sentence beginning 
‘I£ it is so difficult to maintain my own position...’ should read: ‘If it is 
so difficult to ascertain my own position’. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


Primate Behavior: Field of Studies 
Monkeys and Apes 

Irven DeVore (Ed) Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston London 1965 653 pp. 


It is very possible that the effect on 
sociology of recent studies of primates 
and other animals will compare with 
the effect of the Hawthom Bank 
Wiring Room research on economics. 
As sociologists taught economists some- 
thing crucial about the infra-structure 
of economic behaviour, so primatolo- 
gists may teach sociologists about 
(1) what may be the primate infra- 
structure of human behaviour, and 
(2) a method of study which permits 
the cumulative development of con- 
ceptions of ‘universal’ behavioural 
patterns without indulging in tau- 
tology. 

The instinct-anti-instinct pendulum 
has swung too far in the anti direction 
and is probably the wrong pendulum 
anyway. The discovery that primates, 
who are just animals, have cultures, 
traditions, complicated learning prac- 
tices, etc., even though they lack the 
famous opposable thumb and proper 
speech must require sociologists to ex- 
pand their definition of instinct or 
culture or both. While an uneasy mix- 
ture of sensible scepticism and per- 
plexed vested interest still inhibits 
the diffusion of biologically oriented 
material among sociologists, it becomes 
increasingly evident that no serious 
student of behaviour can ignore the 
behaviour and the studies of behaviour 
of other animals. Particularly, propo- 
nents of comparative sociology will 
accept that to restrict a science to one 
species is to do much the same things 
as restrict sociology to Middletown or 
Ghana or Bethnal Green or to literates. 
While it is probably (only just) still true 
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that the most parsimonious distinction 
between anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists is that the latter study white 
people, the fact that primates are 
coloured and that anthropologists 
studying them have paradoxically once 
again become interested in the nature 
of man will mean that the community 
of interest between anthropologists and 
sociologists will depend not only on 
shared methods and theories but also 
on a growing conception of what 
‘human nature’ is or may be. 

This fine account of recent primate 
study resulted from a nine-month 
‘Primate Project’ at the Palo Alto 
Centre. It contains eighteen articles 
ranging from straightforward detailed 
ethnographies of Lemurs, Langurs, 
Chimps, etc., to discussion of primate 
communication and its relationship to 
human language, and the implications 
of primate research for the sciences 'of 
human behaviour. Particularly in the 
past five years, there has been a 
great improvement and expansion in 
primate research in natural habitats, 
zoos, and (in a process of inter-specific 
imperialism) in the primate centres 
now dotted around the U.S.A., Japan, 
and elsewhere. Considerable sophisti- 
cation of observational techniques mar- 
ried to enormous patience and effort 
has yielded a crop of useful studies of 
primate communities which are helpful 
in teaching students about the notions 
of social structure and social process. 
The material in the volume unconten- 
tiously and constructively suggests links 
between physiology, social patterns, in- 
born propensities, and learning. The 
advance from the nature-nurture fuss 
is made surely and with sufficient cross- 
community validity to invite sociolo- 
gists to try using the analytical tools 
which have demonstrated their value 


in a publication such as Primate Be- 
haviour. 

Two major sub-systems of behaviour 
stand out: the mother-offspring inter- 
action, and the male bonding interac- 
tions, which are frequently the basis 
of political order and breeding selec- 
tion. The formation of coalitions of 
adult males to maintain hegemony over 
a possibly much larger group of non- 
coalition males is a process of consider- 
able complexity. The promised further 
edition of the book should include 
a cross-specific review of this pheno- 
menon in much the way language, 
reproductive cycles, and the develop- 
ment of social behaviour have been 
treated in the present volume. Needed 
also is a good analysis of primate sexual 
dimorphism; oddly enough there is not 
yet a cross-cutting of the new data to 
illuminate the basic sexual differen- 
tiation in structure and behaviour. 

Of methodological interest to soci- 
ologists is how much knowledge about 
social behaviour can be acquired with- 
out the use of language. While it is 
true that the extant knowledge of pri- 
mate vocalizations is of great assistance 
to primatologists, nonetheless what can 
be learned through the eyes is consider- 
able. Perhaps our fondness for words 
threatens to overwhelm the complex 
voyeurism involved in the sociological 
craft—a silent session of primate obser- 
vation could well be part of the train- 
ing of student sociologists, to see what 
they can see, and to see if it’s as much 
as the contributors to this book. 

There are a number of films which 
resulted from the studies in the book, 
and for teaching purposes the film 
of the book could well come first. 
DeVore's films on baboons are best. 
The Hollywood scenario and Liberace 
music aside, Jane Goodall’s film on 
chimpanzees is also useful, if only for 
one remarkable scene which will bring 
a lump to the throat of any student of 
culture and ritual: a mother with her 
nursing infant evidently has been 
separated from her own troop and seeks 
to join a new one. The members of the 
latter are ranged in an untidy circle. 
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The candidate for membership slowly 
but firmly walks to each adult member 
of the group and extends her hand 
which is taken and held. When she has 
done this to all, she moves quietly in 
among them and assumes a place. Plus 
ça change... 
Lionel Tiger 
University of British Columbia 


Interpersonal Perception: A Theory 
and a Method of Research 

R. D. Laing, H. Phillipson and A. R. , 
Lee Tavistock Publications Ltd. 1966 


180 pp. 355. 


It has long been accepted that hu- 
man beings grow up and function 
within a complex matrix of interper- 
sonal relations, and that cognitive and 
perceptual processes, as well as emo- 
tional ones, play an important part in 
developing the unique pattern of be- 
haviour, interaction and inter experi- 
ence that determines at any moment 
in time, an individual's perception of 
others or of his own identity. For many 
years, however, there was a tendency 
to disregard this ‘complex matrix’ and 
concentrate on the ‘why’ of an ‘indi- 
vidual’ and his ‘relationships’ without 
serious consideration of the details of 
‘how’ the relationship actually func- 
tioned. 

The authors contend that during 
recent years there has been a major 
shift in focus to a concern with the dyad 
or the whole family, considered as on- 
going systems, which can be studied as 
such. “This shift in practice and theory 
has yielded’, they claim, ‘an increase 
in our knowledge of key dyadic, triadic 
and larger, social systems in which the 
individual maintains, changes or loses 
his identity, and contributes to the 
maintenance, loss or change of, and in, 
the identity of others.’ The theory and 
the method of investigation described 
in this book, illustrate this new ap- 
proach to the study of the experiences, 
perceptions and behaviour that emerge 
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when two people relate to each other in 
a meaningful way. 

The authors have developed their 
own language and constructs in order 
to design a technique to investigate 
systematically the relations between 
two people, but this language, although 
initially unfamiliar has an underlying 
logic, which is closely related to the 
psychological situations it attempts to 
describe and is thus easy to learn. The 
authors are particularly interested in 
studying the way in which one person’s 
position in a dyad is perceived and 
experienced by the other, so that the 
first may become aware of ‘how he looks 
in the eyes of the other’, and become 
able to differentiate ‘how the other per- 
son actually sees him and experiences 
him’, in contrast to ‘how he imagines 
the other person to see and experience 
him’. ‘Specifically, the Interpersonal 

. Perception Method (IPM) is designed 
to measure and provide understanding 
of the interpenetrations, or the con- 
junctions and dis-junctions, of two in- 
dividuals in respect of a range of key 
issues with which they may be con- 
cerned in the context of their diadic 
relationship.’ The way of using the In- 
terpersonal Perception Method (IPM) 

. is that individual subjects are asked to 

focus upon their inter-action with one 
another, and the responses are first ob- 
tained individually and then matched. 

The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with the theoretical explanation 
of the self and the other, the inter- 
action and inter-experience. of persons 
relating to each other in a ‘dyad’ and 
the ‘spiral of reciprocal perspectives’. 

The second part of the book comprises 

a historical review of attempts by other 

workers in this field to conceptualise 
the dyadic relationship, and an exposi- 
tion of the application of the Interper- 

sonal Perception Method (IPM) to 2 

number of key relationships. Part 5 

consists of a list of the Interpersonal 

Perception Method (IPM) questions in 


a form in which they would be pre-, 


sented to the husband of a marital 
dyad. 
The theory that is presented in this 
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book could readily be applicable to any 
social situation in which one is trying 
to determine a relation between points 
of view or perspectives, ‘Thus, although 
the illustrations in the book are drawn 
from the field of face-to-face inter- 
personal psychology, the discussion and 
examples could easily have been pre- 
sented, the authors emphasize, through 
problems of social psychology and 
sociology, where cross-attributions be- 
tween different types of human multi- 
plicities are involved. A simplified 
version of this method could, for ex- 
ample, be used in the sociological study 
of group consensus and an investi- 
gation of the vicissitudes of inter- 
communications within the manager- 
subordinate relationship or the repre- 
sentative-constituent relationship. In 
the field of large social systems, one can 
conceive of simultaneous surveys of 
‘facing’ populations, e.g. negroes and 
whites, semites and anti-semites, New 
York housewives and Peking house- 
wives, in which both sets are asked the 
same questions about the other sets, in 
terms of ‘what we think of them; what 
they think of us; what they think we 
think of them’. The method also offers 
a useful approach to the problem of 
measuring social change. It defines and 
assesses social change in terms of the 
interperception and inter-experience 
of the dyadic system as a whole, which 
can then be used as a base against 
which to define and assess change in a 
member of the dyad. 
Pearl King 
Brunel College 


Constructive Typology and Social 
Theory : 

John C. McKinney New York 
Appleton-Century-Crofts 1966 250 pp. 


P.) i 


Typology-construction gives the 
appearance of being one activity that 
unites the empirically-oriented and the 
theoretically-oriented sociologist. Every 
subdivision of sociology has an appro- 


priate range of typologies central to its 
analysis. In attempting to codify re- 
search procedure, the term ‘property- 
space’ has been repeatedly illustrated 
by reference to typologies, and even 
those most sceptical of theoretical 
approaches very frequently arrive at 
what amounts to a typological presen- 
tation of data. Despite this conver- 
gence, there is a strong suspicion that 
the term covers a wide range of logic- 
ally and methodologically disparate 
procedures. The philosopher of social 
science frequently finds it easier to cite 
examples from physics (‘frictionless 
motion’) and economics (‘perfect com- 
petition’) when elucidating the meth- 
odological nature of the typology, 
despite the abundance of them in 
sociology. It is instructive to ask why 
this is so. 

McKinney defines the constructive 
typology as a 


purposive, planned selection, abstrac- 
tion, combination, and (sometimes) 
accentuation of a set of criteria with 
empirical referents that serves as a 
basis for comparison of empirical 


cases... (p. 3). 


The term is intended to cover the 
Weberian ‘ideal type’ and the ‘empiri- 
cal’ (or, in the author’s terms, ‘extrac- 
ted”) type as special cases, and 
McKinney argues that the construct is 
applicable to the data of any science. 
The major portion of the book is 
devoted to a systematic analysis of 
twenty propositions which are stated at 
the outset, and which help to classify 
and structure a confused field. 

The analysis is approached from 
several vantage points. We first need to 
see how other more specific types are 
construed as being special cases (or as 
being located on the ‘polar variables’) 
of the constructed type, and this is done 
by the description of six analytically 
distinguished continua. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that this ‘typology of 
typologies’ appears to manifest many of 
the ambiguities inherent in typologies 
themselves, and useful as the variables 
may be as ‘empirically persistent points 
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of methodological concern’ (p. 21) or as 
a ‘rough, cognitive map’, the admitted 
different degrees of generality and over- 
lap often pose the same problems as 
the construct is brought in to illumin- 
ate. When McKinney compares and 
contrasts the typology with such para- 
digms as experimental design, quanti- 
tative procedures and historiography, 
the analysis is marred by the extent to 
which similarities loom large and by 
the consequent difficulty of defining the 
typology as a distinct construct. 

Some of the best features of the book 
come to the fore when the author views 
the typology in modern sociology. As 
well as introducing the reader to a very 
rich and varied range of typologies, 
McKinney also succeeds in showing 
how sociologists of very different 
orientations have all used the typology 
and developed its construction in their 
own ways. This leads to an examination 
of the way in which key concepts in the 
history of sociology can be interpreted 
as the construction of typologies referr- 
ing to the ‘societal continuum’, from 
Tönnies Gemeinschaft—Geselischaft to 
Parsons’ Pattern Variables, 

The author clearly recognizes 
throughout the book—and Lazarsfeld 
states explicitly in his preface—that 
an analysis which does not allow con- 
version into articulated procedures 
usable by social researchers is rather 
deficient. Certain portions of the text 
do make reference to the specifically 
empirical process of typology-construc- 
tion, but the treatment of this import- 
ant aspect of the subject is very limited. 

How is the book to be assessed as a 
whole? McKinney has provided a most 
exhaustive and thorough text on typo- 
logies and their characteristics, has 
located the inherent problems at the 
centre of sociological activity, and has 
made an attempt that is in many ways 
successful to come to grips with the 
peculiar problems posed by the rela- 
tion between typologies and social 
theory. Many of the weaker parts of the 
analysis derive from the paucity of 
social theory rather than from the 
analysis of typologies per se. He rightly 
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locates many of the central problems 
of typology-construction at the point 
where empirical social research 
methods and sociological theory are 
supposed to intersect. He stresses that 
there is nothing anti-quantitative in the 
construction of typologies, and he even 
claims that ‘the logic of experimental 
procedure is the logic of the explana- 
tory use of the constructed type’ (p. 
47). What he does not do is to come to 
terms with the fact that typology- 
construction can be, and has been, 
interpreted in rather different and— 
despite his pleas to the contrary—not 
necessarily compatible ways. 

` First there is the classic concept of a 
typology as a form of creative, specula- 
tive construct, created with reference 
to historical or social situations, but 
bearing some very loose and unspecified 
relation to the empirical data, and to 
be justified in terms of its ‘sensitizing’ 
nature, its heuristic potential, its plaus- 
ibility or its general utility, In this case, 
it is extremely difficult to specify any 
hypotheses which either inhere in or 
flow from it. Further, it is wellnigh 
impossible to indicate what would 
count as evidence against it—that is, if 
this question is deemed to be an appro- 
priate one. Only by re-interpreting and 
restating the type as a series of testable 
propositions (and hence destroying its 
typological nature as this is conceived) 
does it become an empirically tractable 
construct, and many users have indic- 
ated that even if it were systematically 
falsified in this way, this would not 
count against its utility. In this con- 
ception, furthermore, the relations 
posited as existing between the 
elements and the use of ‘exaggeration’ 
is purely under the direction of the 
sociologist. In the second conception, 
a rather different sort of construct and 
associated procedure is envisaged. 
Given the statement of.the research 
problem, and the units of analysis, the 
sociologist then proceeds to collect dara 
that are relevant, which are then sub- 
jected to a variety of inferential pro- 
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cedures which help to indicate the 
exact type and degree of the relations 
subsisting between the elements and 
the dimensions of variation. Granted 
the creativity and selection on-the part 
of the scientist, it is the data themselves 
that ‘specify’ the inter-relations in a 
way that does not arise when ‘exagger- 
ation’ is directly applied independently 
of the manifest empirical inter-relations 
of the component parts. It is this second 
type of typology-construction, exempli- 
fied by Gouldner and Peterson’s Notes 
on Technology and the Moral Order, 
Moser and Scott's British Towns and 
Glock’s analysis of religiosity, and more 
related to the more ‘successful’ typo- 
logies in other disciplines, which 
represents an advance incorporating 
many of the more useful elements of 
previous styles of typology-construc- 
tion. There is a genuine conflict be- 
tween these conceptions, which is not 
resolved by saying that they are ‘really’ 
two aspects of the same procedure. This 
is not to say that the two cannot be 
resolved, nor is it to, deny that there are 
common elements, but it is rather to 
insist that the way in which they may 
be compatible is not clear. Until a lot 
more is known about exactly how the 
first sort of typology is actually 
constructed (in research terms), and 
whether this is basically the same as 
the creative aspects of the second sort, 
the two will remain sufficiently distinct 
to defy subsumption under the general 
term of ‘typology’. 

Despite the criticisms that an attempt 
such as McKinney’s is bound to draw, 
he has performed a most necessary and 
useful task in a scholarly way. By his 
wide coverage of material he has 
attempted to answer problems that can 
safely be ignored by a person who 
writes on 2 more restricted scale, and 
has also raised such problems in a 
different way. It is a pity that the last 
chapter did not become expanded to a 
very much greater extent. 

Anthony P. M. Coxon 
University of Leeds 


Tendances et volontés de la 
Société Française (Etudes 
sociologiques publiées sous la 
direction de J-D. Reynaud) 
Société française de Sociologie Paris 
S.E.D.E.LS. 1966 501 pp. F.25 


To understand French sociological 
trends implies an appraisal of intel- 
lectual traditions and historical back- 
ground, Unlike the Anglo-American 
tradition, French sociological literature 
has from the outset been concerned 
with political rather than social prob- 
lems, While British studies have always 
focused upon the society and the indi- 
vidual, in France key relationships 
considered are those between the State 
and the individual. This distinction 
is explained by the contrast between 
gradual political evolution in one 
country, which has been paralleled by 
non-violent social change, and, in the 
other, such changes being both the 
cause and the outcome of political revo- 
lution. Thus the theoretical preoccupa- 
tion of English speaking sociologists is 
with the maintenance of order, whereas 
the French concern is with gaining 
stability. The one assumes the per- 
manence of political arrangements, in 
the other political institutions have to 
be planned and then superimposed on 
society. ; 

While such historical differences 
represent distinctive contexts, they do 
not themselves refer to or describe 
differences in intellectual tradition. 
History may influence thought, by im- 
posing priorities upon it, it does not 
shape its form and its impact on con- 
tent is limited thereby. The stress on 
reason inherited from the Enlighten- 
ment, perpetuated by the educational 
system and accepted as a republican 
ideology, permeates French public life 
and is reflected in intellectual output. 
While in England the sociology of 
knowledge is seen as a discrete interest, 
in France it is inseparable from poli- 
tical and sociological thought. 

Consequently the revolutionary tra- 
dition, implying overall rather than 
piecemeal change, leads to social de- 
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bates in terms of basic issues and 
universal reform. The English coun- 
terpart involves a perusal of prac- 
tical arrangements, assumed relatively 
stable, to which criticism or justifica- 
tion is meted out. It is an applied tra- 
dition concentrating upon welfare and 
policy rather than major institutional 
reform. In England, the father image 
is Public Administration, in France— 
philosophy. 

On the other hand, the English- 
speaking tradition is characterized both 
by an institutional acceptance of and 
an intellectual commitment to the 
democratic ideal. Such a commitment 
is less an ideology than an unspoken 
assumption, not requiring justification, 
whereas in the French school its accept- 
ance is politically controversial, repre- 
senting only one possible orientation 
towards the subject-matter of sociology. 
Divergences in political ideology in 
both countries are paralleled by dif- 
ferences in religious tradition. The 
subjection of Church to State in 
English speaking countries is in sharp 
contrast with the French historical 
antagonism between political and 
spiritual sovereignty. The Catholic 
Church and the Republican State thus 
represented sources of alternative 
allegiance, in the political as well as 
in the intellectual sphere. 

Such a polarization of intellectual 
life led, in politics, to a concentration 
on symbolic issues rather than practical 
reform, and turned thought into an 
exercise in historical interpretation 
rather than a preparation for social 
engineering. It is the official pro- 
gramme of the Fifth Republic to coun- 
teract this weakness of its predecessors 
by subordinating political debate to 
the requirements of administrative 
action. Such an approach implies the 
co-operation of all disciplines in the 
overriding economic goals of a planned 
economy. Paradoxically, while such a 
goal appears to demand applied rather 
than pure studies, its formulation has 
in fact resulted in a series of general 
re-appraisals. History reasserts itself, 
as planning becomes an administrative 
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ideology rather than a mere task for 
administrators, Both in the training 
of the new technocrats and in their 
evaluation of their role, the continuity 
of a strong intellectual tradition is 
evident. 

It is to this co-existence of tradition 
and change that the studies published 
in the series Futuribles point. They are 
formally divided in three sections: eco- 
nomic factors, planning and decision 
making, and changing institutions. 
In fact, some coincide with the pro- 
fessed aims of the Fifth Republic plan- 
ners, while others derive from the 
broader historical tradition, more con- 
cerned with goals than with means. 
The former are mainly represented by 
fact-finding surveys on modern con- 
sumption patterns, rural exodus and 
the training of civil servants, They aim 
at providing information on facts 
rather than a challenge to theory. The 
second approach is epitomized in the 
chapter entitled “The Plan and its 
Political Significance’ by Leo Hamon. 
A similar outlook is evidenced in the 
studies on ‘Behaviour and Attitudes 
with Regard to Change’, ‘French 
society: Belief and Crisis’ and ‘The 
Future of French Society’. As char- 
acteristic as the attempts at broad 
generalization are the characteristic 
concentrations on Administration and 
the Church. 

The main merit of such a loosely 
connected collection of essays is in the 
selection of components rather than 
their specific content. For example the 
studies on Administration do not offer 
any new contribution, but re-formulate 
the familiar themes of their authors, 
Grégoire and Kessler. It is their inclu- 
sion which is significant. In fact, the 
collection Tendances et volontés de la 
Société Française shows that changes in 
the political will do not radically trans- 
form intellectual trends. 

M. Clifford-Vaughan 
London School of Economics 
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Social Structure and Mobility in 


. Economic Development 


Neil J. Smelser and Seymour Martin 
Lipset (Eds.) Routledge and Kegan 


Paul 1966 399 pp. 7os. 


This is a collection of papers originally 
prepared for a three-day conference 
sponsored. by the United States Social 
Science Research Council: the pre- 
planning period lasted for more than 
two years and itself involved a two-day 
meeting of the organizing committee. 
There are clearly lessons to be learnt 
here. For, unlike most collections of 
conference papers, this volume main- 
tains a high standard throughout and 
in fact constitutes quite essential read- 
ing for all interested in social stratifica- 
tion or the sociological aspects of 
economic, development. 

The papers are organized around five 
main themes: theoretical and method- 
ological issues in the study of mobility; 
contrasts between ‘traditional’ and 
‘modern’ systems of social stratification; 
the effects on mobility of economic 
development; non-economic influences 
on mobility; and finally, the political 
consequences of mobility. In each of 
these respects there are contributions 
of originality and importance; for 
example, those by Wilensky, Hoselitz, 
Sjoberg, Bendix and Germani respec- 
tively. However, there are two further 
papers which deserve special mention: 
those by Otis Dudley Duncan and 
Michael G, Smith. 

Duncan’s primary objective is to 
show that, contrary to what has been 
implied by Lipset, Zetterberg and 
others, ‘there is and can be no fixed 
and determinate relationship between 
measures of economic growth and 
indexes of social mobility, either over 
time in one country or between coun- 
tries at a point in time’. Any connection 
that is observed between economic 
growth and mobility has then to be 
regarded as contingent rather than as 
necessary. Duncan establishes this case 
through incisive argument, and in 
course of his exposition he reveals in a 
striking way the errors that can follow 


from one fallacious but not infrequent 
assumption: namely, that data from 
father-son occupational mobility tables 
in effect provide us with two ‘samples 
in time’ of the occupational distribu- 
tion of the society in question. Duncan 
points out that while the ‘sons’ actually 
studied may form one such sample, the 
fathers of these sons cannot then be 
represeritative of the labour force as it 
existed at any one previous point in 
time. This is because, as Duncan puts 
it, ‘in human demography (unlike that 
of, say, certain insects) birth cohorts and 
“generations” are not coincident’. 
Once made, this is, of course, a per- 
fectly obvious point. But, as well as 
being overlooked in the past, its cogent 
demonstration by Duncan appears to 
have caused some embarrassment to at 
least one of his fellow contributors, 
Professor Smith is a social anthro- 
pologist and his paper is designed as 
a critique of sociologists’ theories of 
social stratification in the light of data 
from pre-industrial societies. To begin 
with, there is some anthropological 
flag-wagging which is particularly 
irritating in view of the fact that Smith 
takes the functionalist theories of Davis 
and Moore and of Parsons as repre- 
senting ‘the prevailing sociological 
approach’ to stratification. This must 
be reckoned as a rather opportunistic 
overstatement. Nevertheless, taken on 
its own terms, Smith’s paper is an excel- 
lent example of how evidence from pre- 
industrial societies can be of crucial 
importance in the testing—and cutting 
down to size—of over-generalized argu- 
ments Originating in observations made 
in (perhaps only one or two) advanced 
societies. Smith is especially good on 
what he terms ‘the problem of con- 
sensus’, He rejects the view that all 
forms of stratification must have a basis 
in a common value system and argues 
that, while this may be the most 
efficient and stable basis, ‘it is neither 
the only one, nor self-generating; and 
its principal conditions, ethnic homo- 
geneity and identification by birth with 
a unit having continuous history, are 
not general among underdeveloped 
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nations currently engaged in indus- 
trialization’, Consequently, ‘consensus’ 
may be coerced, or it may be substituted 
for by mere social quiescence in the 
fact of force majeure. Arguments on 
similar lines to this have, of course, 
been advanced against the functional- 
ists by many of their fellow sociologists, 
and Smith might have noted the fact. 
But the value of his contribution is 
that he is able to document his position 
with the detailed materials of anthro- 
pological field studies. In this way the 
debate on the foundations of social 
inequality is brought down from an 
entirely theoretical (or ideological) 
level and is considered in relation to 
the known conditions of daily life in 
a variety of societal and cultural 
contexts, 

What is common to the papers of 
Duncan and Smith, and to a number 
of others in this collection is the 
manner in which they actually display 
the intimate interdependence in any 
sophisticated sociological argument 
between theoretical, methodological 
and factual issues. To assert that such 
interdependence exists has for long 
been a cliché: but to find the assertion 
realized is still sufficiently rare to be 
intellectually exciting. 

John H. Goldthorpe 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Labour Relations in the Motor 
Industry 

H. A. Turner, Garfield Clack and 
Geoffrey Roberts London Allen & 


Unwin 1967 365 pp. 555. 


This study is a detailed and penetra- 
ting analysis of labour relations in an 
industry in which the frequency of 
strikes has risen steadily since World 
War II. During that period the num- 
ber of disputes in the British motor in- 
dustry increased from a figure roughly 
double the national average to one 
approximately six times as large, mak- 
ing car workers as liable to strikes as 
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the traditionally strike-prone miners, 
shipbuilders, and dockers. 

By focusing upon the changing fre- 
quency of strikes and the issues which 
provoked them, the authors are able to 
relate labour relations in the industry 
to its changing as well as its persist- 
ent characteristics. Meticulously they 
examine the relevance of automation 
and technological change, the level of 
production, wages, the nature of work 
and the work force, union organization, 
and the role of individuals. They draw 
not only upon statistical evidence, 
much of which they have had to com- 
pile themselves, but also upon a sub- 
stantial body of information about 
individual strikes and, because of the 
limited number of firms in the in- 
dustry, about individual companies; 

In the analysis of the complex factors 
that shape and influence labour rela- 
tions in the car firms many specific 
hypotheses are systematically tested. 
Some, such as the tendency for strikes 
to occur more frequently as production 
increases and less frequently as it de- 
clines, are borne out. The severity of 
strikes, on the other hand, varies in- 
versely with the level of production. 
Others, such as the hypothesis that the 
flow of new workers into an expanding 
industry tends to increase the likeli- 
hood of labour disputes (or the oppos- 
ing view, that the greater frequency of 
strikes results from the ageing of the 
labour force) are not sustained by the 
evidence. 

The complex relations that are 
shown to exist among the various fac- 
tors rule out simplistic explanations 
that merely emphasize technology per 
se, or the nature of work in the in- 
dustry, or geographical isolation, Auto- 
mation, for example, has only led to 
strikes when it increased redundancy, 
although it has affected the number of 
both skilled and ancillary workers and 
may contribute to a sense of insecurity 
that makes workers more likely to 
strike over other issues. . 

The relevance of each of these factors 
must be seen within the institutional 
and structural context, a fact that ap- 
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pears clearly in the international com- 
parisons to which a chapter is devoted. 
Thus the distinctive wage structure in 
the British motor industry increases the 
likelihood that changing technology 
will lead to inequities and tensions 
productive of disputes. Moreover, the 
presence of many unions, none of them 
confined to car workers, and the result- 
ing shop steward system make difficult 
the resolution of the concrete problems 
that emerge. 

The general conclusions derived 
from the analysis have far-reaching 
implications, Despite the many inter- 
pretations that stress ‘underlying’ con- 
ditions rather than the ostensible 
causes of labour disputes, the evidence 
seems to show that ‘strikes in the motor 
industry have been caused mainly by 
the kind of pressures that strikers them- 
selves give as reasons for striking’. 
Workers, that is, do in fact act on the 
basis of their real grievances and do 
not merely focus their resentments into 
acceptable or ‘legitimate’ channels of 
aggression or hostility. 

The nature of these grievances, how- 
ever, has changed as a result of sig- 
nificant shifts in the industry that have 
been part of continuing progress in the 
economy. With greater affluence, as 
evident in steady improvement in wage 
levels, ‘the horizon of labour expecta- 
tions lifted’. Workers now place greater 
emphasis upon the equity of the wage 
structure and upon their ‘rights’ in the 
job. Affluence clearly does not in itself 
eliminate grievances and make for 
greater harmony. Freed from concern 
about such basic questions as the 
adequacy of the wage packet, workers 
focus their attention upon the ‘fairness’ 
of the wages paid and upon the claims 
they make to the values inherent in the 
jobs they have. 

This change in focus, which has 
made ‘the pursuit of “fair wages” in 
detail and the protection and elabora- 
tion of “job property rights”... the 
central business of union workplace 
organization and the emotional basis 
of its strength’ may well have a ‘positive 
economic rationale’. As the authors 


point out, the greater importance of 
these values may lead to a closer and 
more rational relationship between 
wages and the actual skills and respon- 
sibilities of the workers. Because of 
greater difficulty in dismissing or even, 
frequently, in transferring workers, 
management may be led to greater 
investment in capital improvements. 
That the British motor industry 
should not be able to cope with these 
new demands by their workers with- 
out a large number of labour disputes 
reflects largely the ‘obsolescence in in- 
stitutions’ in a rapidly changing tech- 
nological context. 
Ely Chinoy 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Technical Change, the Labour 
Force and Education: A Study of 
the British and German Iron and 
Steel Industries 1860-1964 

P. W. Musgrave Pergamon Press 1967 
viii+ 286 pp. 63s. 


The concern of this book is with the 
interplay between technical innova- 
tion, economic change and the educa- 
tional system—including, with regard 
to the latter, educational objectives and 
orientations (‘vocational’, ‘practical’, 
‘liberal’, etc.), and the intake and out- 
put of the system in qualitative and 
quantitative terms. The main task 
which Dr. Musgrave sets himself, with- 
in this general theme, is to analyse the 
processes of change in the iron and 
steel industry over the last century: to 
sharpen this analysis, comparisons and 
contrasts are made between the British 
and the German experience. In the 
introductory chapter, the basis for the 
subsequent discussion is set by the con- 
struction of a model of the labour force 
required by an industry in given 
economic and technical contexts, Four 
levels of manpower are built into the 
model—managerial, technical, opera- 
tive and craftsman—in terms of posited 
variations with regard to general edu- 
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cation, special training, skill, applica- 
tion, attitude and motivation. The 
model is incorporated, following Gins- 
berg, into an ‘ideal series’, taking the 
dates 1860, 1900, 1939 and 1964, and the 
bulk of the book (225 of its 270 pages 
of text) consists of a detailed exposition 
of how the actual labour situation 
matched up, or failed to match up, to 
that postulated by the ideal type at 
these various dates. The author is con- 
cerned to emphasize the way in which 
‘social, political and educational atti- 
tudes, deep-seated and hard to change, 
interact to distribute manpower ... in 
a way that may ease or check change’. 
By and large, development in the in- 
dustry in Germany has tended to 
approximate more closely to the ideal 
type than that of Britain. Many of the 
themes that emerge are indeed fami- 
liar—German efficiency and commit- 
ment giving her an ascendancy over 
Britain in matters of scale, organiza- 
tion, training and general education. 
For, in this country, unconcern or dis- | 
dain have been the normal moods with 
regard to technology: and, specifically, 
universities, public schools and gram- 
mar schools have persisted over the 
years in a repudiation of practical 
affairs to do with industry and com- 
merce. The book suggests, however, 
that this long established pattern is 
changing—Germany is in danger of 
falling behind because of complacency 
over an educational and training sys- 
tem which was demonstrably superior 
in the past. Without challenging this, 
one may be rather less sanguine than 
Dr. Musgrave appears to be about the 
extent to which the British educational 
system is moving in the direction of 
more adequate general education and 
training for the bulk of the lower level 
workers, whether within or outwith the 
steel industry. 

In the last chapter, certain general 
conclusions are drawn—it is argued on 
the basis of the preceding historical 
data that the most important implica- 
stions for education derive from ‘sud- 
den, particular technical change’ and 
from ‘general gradual change, of an 
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economic rather than a technical 
` nature’. With regard to the question of 
how the educational system can best 
maintain the labour force, there is 
more ambivalence—a ‘broad general 
education, including some science’ ap- 
parently facilitates economic growth 
(vide the German case), but there is a 
problem with regard to the adapta- 
bility of the labour force, and it could 
be that ‘in Britain we take for granted 
..much that the educational system 
achieves in forming the nature of the 
labour force, especially in such matters 
as social discipline’. 

The main section of the book, it must 
be said, is heavy going, containing 
many pages of scarcely diluted dates, 
names, Acts and regulations. Head- 
ings and sub-headings would have 
helped considerably to steer the reader 
through the years, and to help him to 
maintain constant reference to the 
model which underlies the analysis. 
Musgrave has accumulated a consider- 
able amount of data, however, and the 
book will be a valuable quarry for those 
with specialist interests of an educa- 
tional and historical bent, as well as 
giving an important perspective to the 
more general reader. The sociologist 
will find the first and the last Chapters 
particularly valuable, and many will 
consider the historical analysis worth 
more than a browse. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that some of the more specifically 
sociological issues are not traced in 
more depth—in particular, a fuller 
discussion of ‘social, political and edu- 
cational attitudes’ of employees at 
various levels within the steel industry 
would have made the analysis more 
telling, I think. It would be especially 
interesting, also, to have a lengthier 
discussion of the role of the trades 
unions. With regard to the model itself, 
demographic dimensions, including 
age/sex factors, may be of more rele- 
vance to aspects of change and adapt- 
ability than I infer has been allowed 
by Dr. Musgrave, specifically with 
regard to the forecasting of futures 
needs of manpower. And there is a 
large question, also, as to the import- 
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ance of a paltry education in sustaining 
a labour force, especially at the opera- 
tive and semi-skilled level, which is 
adaptable to—in the sense of being pre- 
pared to put up with—the discomforts 
of technical and economic change. 
Overall, this book is a welcome and 
solid foundation for further investiga- 
tion of the important themes over 
which it ranges. 
M. P. Carter 
University of Edinburgh 


Social Theory and Economic 
Change 

Tom Burns and S. B. Saul (Eds.) Tavis- 
tock Press 1967. 101 pp. 25s. 


This book consists of four contribu- 
tions to a seminar held at Edinburgh 
in 1965. The central theme was a dis- 
cussion of the views of Professor 
Everett Hagen mainly as expressed in 
his book, On the Theory of Social 
Change. The longest paper in the book, 
by Hagen, examines historical evidence 
for the thesis that ‘differences in per- 
sonality rather’ than differential cir- 
cumstances are the central explanation 
of Britain’s primacy in the Industrial 
Revolution’. Comparing the history of 
England, France, The Netherlands and 
Sweden during the later Middle Ages 
and modern times he detects two con- 
trasts in personality, which he describes 
in a shorthand way as follows: ‘First, 
whereas the, English-Welsh people 
creatively resolved their social conflicts, 
each of the three Continental peoples 
merely fought about them. Second, the 
middle classes of England and Wales 
trusted their own judgement in politi- 
cal affairs and pressed resourcefully 
and persistently (and successfully) for 
increasing participation in govern- 
ment. This self-trust was largely lack- 
ing on the Continent.’ Although Hagen 
claims on the evidence that ‘these diffi- 
culties in personality . . . greatly in- 
fluenced the history of these countries’ 
and that the governmental] structure 


differed in the three Continental coun- 
tries ‘not merely because the peoples 
concerned faced different circum- 
stances, but because they were charac- 
terized by differing personalities’, he 
really presents no evidence which could 
not be interpreted without recourse to 
this concept of ‘national personality’. 
Nor is the concept itself very appealing. 
Even if patterns of child rearing are 
the major determinants of personality 
(which ignores the effects of secondary 
socialization), it is highly unlikely that 
these patterns were homogeneous over 
the nation in the late Middle Ages, and 
evidence (eg. of J. and E. Newson) 
shows they are certainly not so today. 
Further if we accept the existence of a 
difference in personality since the late 
Middle Ages, the occurrence of the 
Industrial Revolution at any particular 
moment in time since then remains as 
unanswered as before. Nor does Hagen 
explain how innovatory and entrepre- 
neurial activity specifically can be de- 
veloped from this general thesis, which 
seems to explain any ‘change’ without 
indicating its direction or extent, and 
to be largely untestable. 

Perhaps the greatest objection to 
Hagen’s paper is the fact that his hypo- 
thesis of ‘status-withdrawal’ is quite 
specific and would require innovatory 
activity to start within two or three 
generations of the first ‘withdrawal of 
status respect’. In this paper we are 
presented with a change over seven to 
ten times this time span, and theory 
and data do not even begin to match 
each other. ` 

Given that the central core of the 
seminar was the discussion of this some- 
what ill-defined and vague (if perhaps 
occasionally stimulating) thesis, it is 
remarkable that much of interest 
emerged. In fact there is an excellent 
introduction by the editors, a most in- 
genious paper by M. W. Flinn, and two 
quite interesting but slightly ‘off- 
centre’ papers by Michael Argyle and 
Reinhard Bendix. The editors make 
several of the objections to Hagen’s 
work which I have outlined above, and 
there is perhaps a faint suggestion that 
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their disagreement is more funda- 
mental than can respectably be ex- 
pressed in an editorial introduction! 
Flinn’s paper is also on the general 
theme of personality and the Industrial 
Revolution. He takes the work of 
McClelland on achievement motiva- 
tion, and examines it in the light of 
religious practice and, in particular, 
the statements on child rearing made 
by the various sects. This is an elegant 
paper in many ways, both for use of 
unusual data, and in the clearly stated 
limited aim of the author; not to test 
McClelland’s theory but to assess ‘the 
usefulness of his theory solely in the 
context of the British Industrial Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century’. Ob- 
jections can be raised to the paper and 
again these are outlined in the intro- 
duction which, benefiting from the 
views of the many scholars who at- 
tended the seminar, could in many 
ways have served as a review of the 
book! Bendix contributes what is for 
him a somewhat slight paper on “The 
Comparative Analysis of Historical 
Change’. The main line of his argu- 
ment is that change is often studied as 
a transition between two static pictures 
instead of a dynamic process. The 
paper is clear and touches on an im- 
portant area but I doubt if it adds very 
much that is new to the discussion of 
social change. Argyle contributes a 
good summary of “The Social Psych- 
ology of Social Change’, but it is essen- 
tially a review article and his attempt 
to link it to the main theme is some- 
what tenuous, The paper may suggest 
new lines of thought to the historian 
but these may be two-edged. The prob- 
lem of generalization from small group 
studies to the wider society is so acute 
(and old), that the historian may do 
well to stay out of the argument! 
Altogether this is a rather annoying 
book. It presents the bones of what was 
probably a very stimulating seminar, 
but without the flesh of the discussion 
it does not make a coherent whole. 
*Disciples of Hagen’s ideas (or indeed 
his zealous opponents) will obviously 
find it invaluable; the rest of us will 
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probably find parts of it useful—cer- 

tainly the introduction and Flinn’s 
paper are both worth reading. 

Frank Bechhofer 

University of Edinburgh 


Social Policy, Action and Research: 
Studies in Social Deviance 

Leslie T. Wilkins Social Science Paper- 
backs in Association with Tavistock 
Publications 1967 311 pp. 32s. 6d. 


Professor Wilkins is the Home Office’s 
gift to California. After reading this 
book it becomes very difficult to decide 
whether our loss will be matched by 
California’s gain. This is because what 
we lose is different from what Cali- 
fornia gains—or at least it appears so 
from his book. We lose a sociologist 
who is both numerate and interested in 
doing good—they have plenty of these. 
They gain an expositor of a theory of 
deviant behaviour which seems to be 
a sophisticated version of the idea that 
deviance in society is that behaviour 
which the members of the society be- 
lieve to be not good. The book, there- 
fore, offers three things—a discussion 
of the relationship between sociology 
and social action, recognition that 
social measurement involves arithmetic 
and a discussion of the concept of 
deviance. 

The book also has two underlying 
themes. The author argues that those 
involved in social action cannot dodge 
the need to look as efficiently as possible 
at the social process in which they are 
to interfere. They are committed to 
increasing their scientific ability. At the 
same time he suggests that ‘both social 
research and social action are con- 
cerned, for essentially the same reasons, 
with the same objectives, and they 
should be able to work together 
through the necessary steps’. He pur- 
sues this dual point in the opening 
chapters by examining ‘the nature of 
the division between social action and ° 
social research’. A short historical sur- 
vey leads him to the view that the 
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concept of ‘pure research has been shat- 
tered by the atomic bomb’. Previously 
the motives of the individual who does 
research have been analysed in order 
to categorize it. Now we take a more 
intelligent view and recognize that 
what matters are the consequences of 
the knowledge generated. He then dis- 
cusses “The Problem of Responsibility’ 
and here begins to build a couple of 
straw-men. Firstly, there is the scientist 
who avoids responsibility for the know- 
ledge he produces by claiming that he 
is a ‘pure’ scientist and it is up to 
society to decide how his knowledge is 
used, Secondly, there is the social 
scientist who (as a structural function- 
alist) commits a scientific fallacy by 
assuming that what is functional is 
right. In both cases it seems ‘their work 
has become their ethic’. Both these 
caricatures leave one more than a little 
uneasy for such an animal appears not 
to exist. Certainly one meets scientists 
who argue that their knowledge is 
amoral. They never seem to argue that 
they as persons derive their ethics from 
their science. Similarly, sociologists in 
Britain and America seem to be more 
involved than almost any other group 
oz people in the discussion about how 
we can improve our society, It seems 
to be unfair, on the whole, to categorize 
them as a group of people who allow 
their analytical framework to control 
their ethical judgments—if only be- 
cause they have not got a single ana- 
lytical framework. What they can do is 
distinguish between roles. They tend to 
szy that sociology is the analysis of the 
structure and functioning of groups 
and ethics is the making of value de- 
cisions about how this information is 
to be used. Any single person will make 
some sort of shot at doing both. The 
straw men, therefore, are inadequate 
ideal-types because they do not make 
the distinction—they equate sociology 
with sociologist. 

At this point (p. 25) Wilkins departs 
from the conventional position of the 
argument he is developing by discus- 
sing the role of ethics in a straight- 
forward neo-positivist way which could 


equally well be a quotation from Lund- 
berg. 

‘Ethics may be concerned with the 
ends desired and even with the pro- 
cesses of inference or the techniques of 
valid measurement. Ethics may discuss 
what is desirable in ends or means but 
not what is valid. What is valid (true) 
has nothing to do with what is right. 
The scientific method is concerned 
with methods of inference and deduc- 
tion and thus with problems of 
validity; with the consistency of its 
methodology.’ 

This seems to be the very point which 
makes the two straw-men inappro- 
priate. The scientists, physical and 
social, make this distinction themselves 
so as to avoid the philosophical ab- 
surdity of deriving ‘oughts’ from what 
is. In the social sciences they do it for 
the very reason which Professor Wil- 
kins applauds. They want to improve 
society and they recognize that the 
extent to which we will be able to 
achieve our values in this respect will 
be dependent upon our ability to 
understand what is actually going on. 
This part of the book could perhaps be 
best summarized as a stimulating and 
novel introduction for undergraduates 
to basic philosophical positions about 
social science. But one would hope that 
it will be quickly followed by some- 
thing of more weight, like, perhaps, 
Ernest Nagels The Structure of 
Science. 

The second contribution, that of 
bringing the sociologist to the trough of 
arithmetical analysis and encouraging 
him to drink, is accomplished by the 
book in an honest and wholly engaging 
way. For this and his unpretentious use 
of models and organizational charts he 
deserves our thanks. 

Finally, he offers a model of deviance 
in society which permits of ‘optimal 
social action’ given a simple ethical 
framework in which society is valued as 
‘an evolving process which attempts to 
continue to expand individual free- 
doms through social cooperation be- 
tween its members’. He makes use of 
the statistical curve of error, otherwise 
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(and more soothingly) known as the 
normal probability, curve. This repre- 
sents socially or legally defined be- 
haviour ranging from serious crimes, 
sinful and normal acts to saintly ones. 
Deviance in society depends upon cog- 
nitions of this continuum. The crucial 
element will be the kind of information 
which the members of the society have 
about the acts and the kinds of toler- 
ance which this produces. On the basis 
of this model he feels able to specify 
optimal social action which involves 
injunctions like the following ‘de- 
velop and maintain a social structure 
such that at all times all levels of per- 
sons are able to select legitimate means 
to obtain objectives which are defined 
as legitimate ends,’ 
One hopes he can help California to 
do this. 
D. F. Swift 
Oxford University 


Population Processes in Social 
Systems f 
James M. Beshers New York and Lon- 
don Free Press and Collier-Macmillan 


1967 X+207 pp. 30s. 


The formidable sophistication of 
demographic techniques, the great 
volume and rapid progress of research 
in the field (mostly reported in the 
specialist journals), and the ideological 
and consequent theoretical conflicts 
that have removed the study of popu- 
lation, linked as it is with biology and 
economics, from the central concerns of 
sociologists are all factors which ac- 
centuated the need for a book such as 
Professor Beshers sets out to provide. 
Since the data are now good and the 
methods for analysing them reasonable, 
he intends a ‘detailed study of empiri- 
cal results with the aim of systematic 
theoretical interpretation’ for students. 

This excellent double intention is 
not fully realized. First, his attempt to 
explain the falling mortality and 
fertility rates that characterize the 
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demographic transition in the west is 
immediately vitiated by a misleading 
presentation of the facts. For instance, 
fertility almost certainly began to rise 
in the eighteenth century before falling 
towards the end of the following one, 
and mortality rates went down long 
before 1800. Secondly, and arising from 
. this, he makes it seem that in what he 
calls ‘traditional’ societies there is some 
kind of natural balance, with potential 
fecundities being reached and high 
mortality taking its correspondingly 
high toll, without ever asking the ques- 
tion that Malthus himself faced: why 
and how have human populations 
never exceeded, if they have ever 
, reached, the limits imposed by avail- 
able natural resources? 

To have asked this question would 
have led him to examine the fairly 
abundant historical and anthropo- 
logical evidence, and, more crucially, 
to have re-examined his conviction 
that population control is the. effect of 
a diffusion of technological knowledge 

. from the top of social structures. His 
own evidence (such as that on pp. 
38-41) can equally well support the 
much more plausible adjustment hypo- 
thesis that Carlsson has recently out- 
lined (Pop. Stud., vol. 20, pp. 149-74). 
Fertility control has been the norm in 
almost all societies, most of which had 
no contraceptive technology. The ad- 
justment hypothesis is therefore better 
for explaining fertility intentions, 
while the diffusion one can only help in 
explaining the spread of new know- 
ledge about the means for effecting 
them. Indeed, an extension of his 
argument in the chapter on the impact 
of population processes on social sys- 
tems would reveal this and thus con- 
trovert much of his earlier analysis. 
The most valuable part of the book 
is the lengthy discussion in four places 
of the nature and value of continuous- 
process discrete-state stochastic models 
for predicting population changes. 
Most of this deals with fertility. How- 
ever, since he rests it on the diffusion 
thesis, he presents the problem as that 
of calculating the transition probabili- 
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ties of individuals in certain categories 
moving from non-planning to plan- 
ning. Put this way, his model is ade- 
quate. But, like most of its kind, it 
only describes, albeit elegantly, the 
distribution of a phenomenon that has 
already been explained (if at all) by 
methods different in kind. Given that 
his assumptions about the causes of 
changes in fertility behaviour are 
highly questionable, so the model he 
proposes is correspondingly defective. 
Beshers is absolutely right in arguing 
by demonstration that even the sim- 
plest theoretical discussion must be 
accompanied by a methodological one 
(however much we and he revere 
Weber). But a more balanced and re- 
liable text is necessary to present the 
facts so that the problem can be posed 
properly, and to explain more clearly 
why it has not already been solved. 
G. Hawthorn 
University of Essex 


The Sharing of Power in a 
Psychiatric Hospital 

Robert Robenstein and Harold D. 
Lasswell New Haven and London 
Yale University Press 1967 xxiv+329 


Pp. 725. 


Psychiatric patients are victims of the 
harsh power struggle of the world ‘out- 
side’; their illnesses are in large part 
means of coping with the deprivations 
resulting from their defeats. Therefore, 
an adequate therapy must involve more 
than mere treatment—doing things to 
patients. It must provide them with an 
environment in which they can gain 
‘value indulgences’ and learn to share 
and exercise power. Moreover, only 
such a therapy can be resonant with 
the values of a democratic society, with 
the ‘vast social transformations of our 
time’. Informed by a theory of this 
kind, Doctor Robenstein and Professor 
Lasswell analyse social structural inno- 
vations at the Yale Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. Between 1950 and 1961, the Insti- 


tute was transformed from a tradi- 
tionally organized, psychoanalytically 
orientated psychiatric hospital into a 
therapeutic community. The reader 
may agree with the authors that the 
Y.P.I.’s revolution wasn’t very revolu- 
tionary; the same authoritarian organ- 
izational model and theoretical com- 
mitments characterized the pre- and 
post-innovation hospital. 

Yet numerous important, even radi- 
cal innovations were instituted. Psy- 
chiatrists who had exercised their 
therapeutic and administrative func- 
tions with a maximum of detachment 
from the life of the wards became active 
participants in their formal and in- 
formal structures. Nurses were en- 
couraged to transcend their traditional 
roles as warders and executors of 
physicians’ orders in order to become 
informed professional participants in 
the psychotherapeutic enterprise. The 
staff tried to convert itself from a 
specialized, monocratic hierarchy into 
a more egalitarian and diffuse thera- 
peutic team. Patients, whose days had 
focused largely on their therapeutic 
hour, now found a host of educational, 
work, and athletic activities prescribed 
for them as an essential part of their 
therapy. Instead of being passive re- 
cipients, they were expected to become 
active participants in the life of the 
hospital. The age-old cleavage between 
patients and staff was plastered over 
with a new ideology of therapeutic 
community, and it was recognized that 
everyone should be responsible for the 
well-being of all. All these changes were 
symbolized and implemented in two 
new institutions. First was the Patient- 
Staff Meeting in which all members of 
the hospital joined in open discussion 
of issues of concern to individuals and 
to the collectivity. Later, a Patient- 
Staff Advisory Committee, composed 
mostly of patients, was added to pass 
on requests for privileges and changes 
in placement for patients. The authors 
summarize these innovations as a ‘set 
of power-sharing practices initiated for 
the purpose of improving the eventual 
mastery of appropriate social practices 
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by all concerned’ (p. 268). And they 
regretfully conclude that ‘despite the 
loosening of the reins of power, the 
director vigorously retained ultimate 
authority’ (p. 281). 

Robenstein and Lasswell define the 
problem of the modern psychiatric hos- 
pital as requiring political change for 
its solution. They believe that in the 
hospital, as elsewhere, ‘the truly revo- 
lutionary step is to achieve the discip- 
line required to transpose the ideology 
of democracy from a profession into a 
way of life’ (p. 286). With respect, how- 
ever, I suggest that the essential prob- 
lem of the psychiatric hospital is 
medical, not political. Its social struc- 
ture, accordingly, should reflect the 
technological imperatives of contemp- 
orary psychiatry and ought not to be 
judged on ideological grounds alone. 
The innovations at Y.P.I. are social 
structural modifications designed to 
implement new techniques in psycho- 
therapy. The ideology of the thera- 
peutic community is used as a conscious 
technique for enlisting the motivations 
of both patients and staff to join in 
common psychiatric tasks. And partici- 
pation in community processes by 
patients is not only a means for de- 
veloping their social competence but 
also provides an observable and partly 
controlled field of relationships which 
professionals can utilize in their thera- 
peutic work. Yet although it may be 
inadequate to conceive of psychiatry 
primarily in political terms, this book 
rightly suggests that issues of power are 
important not only in understanding 
the plight of the mentally ill but in 
assessing the organizations created to 
help them. 

Unfortunately this study is techni- 
cally deficient as a study of power. The 
body of the book consists of an excel- 
lent analysis of the attitudes of the staff 
before and after the ‘innovation’, and 
an extensive content analysis of the 
transcripts of six patient-staff meetings, 
four of which are presented in full. 
Although the authors seek to demon- 
strate the process of power sharing, 
they do no more than mention the 
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existence of the institution in which it 
was most practised—the Patient—Staff 
Advisory Committee. By their own 
admission, the fully analysed patient- 
staff meetings were scarcely concerned 
with decision making. And, with few 
exceptions, the roles of the individual 
participants who might have exercised 
power go undiscussed. Yet the tran- 
scripts of the meetings are fascinating 
human documents, raw material for 
analysing the way individuals react 
(by power-seeking and power-sharing 
among other things) to the social con- 
text of a mental hospital. It is unfor- 
tunate that so little of this context— 
sociological, historical, and psycho- 
logical—could be provided. 

Albert F. Wessen 
University of Leicester 


Methods of Organisational 
Research 

V. H. Vroom (Ed.) University of Pitts- 
burgh Press 1967 211 pp. $3.95. 


This book consists of four papers 
written by participants in a seminar 
on the social science of organizations; 
the papers are not summaries of dis- 
cussions, but the personal views of the 
authors after discussion. The papers 
are diverse in quality, style, disciplin- 
ary approach, and assumptions about 
the previous knowledge of the reader. 

The first paper is by Karl Weick, a 
psychologist, who presents a cogent 
and subtle case in favour of the possi- 
bility of laboratory study relevant to 
‘real’ organizations. He suggests that 
some common criticisms of lab. research 
are not valid, and that more variety and 
closer approximation to the complexity 
of ‘real’ organizations are possible in 
lab. settings than is often realized. 
There is little emphasis on the checking 
of lab. findings in outside situations 
though Weick argues that the re- 
searcher needs to move back and forth 
between field and lab. in order, in the 
long run, to establish empirically what 
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can best be investigated where. He 
thinks that there has been too much 
stress in organizational research on ex- 
ternal validity: ‘External validity is 
concerned with generalization, and 
one needs to worry about generaliza- 
tion only when there is something to 
generalize from, namely a stable and 
valid relationship.’ 

Louis B. Barnes writes on methods 
of field experiment in organizational 
change. He begins with a general re- 
view of the literature on organizational 
change. The only organizations overtly 
referred to are industrial firms; 
planned and unplanned change are 
not distinguished and ‘success’ of 
change is discussed without considering 
whether what is meant is simply that 
the change takes place, or that it has 
the desired effects. The discussion of 
research methods has very little con- 
nection with this introduction; it sug- 
gests that many of the recently noted 
weaknesses in lab. research are much 
less present in field experiments, where 
the subject is not so dependent on the 
experimenter for cues on appropriate 
behaviour, and that non-classical ex- 
perimental designs which are feasible 
in ‘real’ conditions can be justified 
theoretically. There is particular em- 
phasis on the value of separating the 
roles of designer and observer. 

Tom Burns writes on the compara- 
tive study of organizations. This is a 
rich and complex paper, whose argu- 
ment can hardly be summarized; it is 
difficult both in style and in content. 
He begins by saying that comparative 
study is descriptive rather than explan- 
atory, but argues that simple taxono- 
mies based on one or two dimensions, 
such as those of Etzioni or Blau and 
Scott, are inadequate; more useful are 
analytical categories that can be used 
to compare studies of different organ- 
izations, taking into account the rela- 
tionship between the organization and 
the larger society and the changing 
rather than static character of organ- 
izations themselves, He outlines such a 
set of categories, and shows how they 
can be applied to various studies. 


There are so many valuable insights 
here that it is a pity the paper could 
not have been longer, to make them 
more accessible. 

Finally, Thornton B. Roby, another 
psychologist, writes on ‘Computer 
Simulation Models for Organization 
Theory’. This reader was impressed by 
the technical ingenuity shown, but not 
convinced of the value of the technique 
for this purpose. The author is not 
satisfied with ‘black box’ models, but 
hopes for theoretical explanations; 
these the researcher must, as ever, 
devise for himself. One can have a 
model without benefit of computer; if 
one also has empirical data good 
enough to check the model against 
them as comprehensively as is advo- 
cated, the computer seems superfluous. 
However, Tom Burns relevantly re- 
marks in the previous paper that “The 
great merit and strength of simulation 
is that it enforces a reconsideration of 
data and processes and analysis in 
totally different terms from those in 
which problems are presented...’ 

This is a valuable book, which not 
only contributes to organizational re- 
search, but will also profitably be used 
for reference in general discussions of 
research methods. 

Jennifer Platt. 
University of Sussex 


Africa: The Politics of Unity 
Immanuel Wallerstein Random House 


1967 274 pp. $4.95 


There are two aspects of the recent 
African political scene which few 
Western observers have taken seriously; 
first, the significance of the goal of 
African unity and secondly, the im- 
portance of ideological commitment in 
African politics. Professor Wallerstein 
has now followed up his study of inde- 
pendence movements in Africa (Africa: 
The Politics of Independence, 1961) 
with a ‘sequel’, an account of “The 
most important indigenous political 
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force on the African continent’ (p. 228), 
the movement for unity. Also, he 
claims, the ideology of the unity move- 
ment has been a major force in African 
politics in that it has induced even 
those who were not committed to its 
goals ‘to share its rhetoric, pay lip ser- 
vice to its ideals and even applaud its 
victories’ (p. 221). 

Wallerstein argues that during the 
period 1957 to 1965, political relation- 
ships between emergent African na- 
tions were best understood within the 
context of the social movement for 
unity, the major institutional mani- 
festation of which was the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, founded in 
1963. 

The time for structural unity had 
thus arrived .. . in Addis Ababa, 
thirty heads of state and government 
of Africa met in a summit conference 
and ‘determined to safeguard and 
consolidate the hard-won inde- 
pendence as well as the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of our States, 
and to fight against neo-colonialism 
in all its forms,’ 

This social movement contained with- 
in its structure, however, two contend- 
ing elements, a revolutionary ‘core’ and 
a reformist ‘periphery’. The ‘core’, 
being formed by the radical elements 
of the African ‘managerial classes’ who, 
while committed to national develop- 
ment, believed that the first require- 
ment was a major shift in the world 
system of exchange. This revolutionary 
change could be achieved only after the 
creation of a pan-African state which 
was sufficiently powerful to sustain the 
economic transformation of Africa 
whilst overcoming neo-colonialist 
domination. The inner-dynamic of this 
movement was the tension generated 
between the ‘core’, committed to ‘unity 
as a movement’, and the ‘periphery’ for 
whom unity meant an ‘alliance’ among 
the new governing groups, in order to 
regulate and rationalize the allocation 
of the existing economic cake. 

The major part of Wallerstein’s 
study traces the complex consequences 
of this dynamic within the movement; 
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the emergence and decline of economic 
and regional groupings, such as those 
envisaged in French North Africa, 
French West Africa and British East 
Africa. These regional and economic 
groupings, he argues, were largely the 
product of pre-independence needs 
and conflicted fundamentally with the 
pan-Africanist aspirations of such 
‘core’ participants in the movement as 
Ghana, Guinea and Mali, who saw 
regionalism as a threat to and a diver- 
sion from the underlying aims of the 
movement. The tensions in the move- 
ment also expressed themselves in con- 
tinually shifting political alliances, 
which crystallized around such funda- 
mental issues as the Congo and South 
Africa. There is also a discussion of the 
‘avant-garde’ role of the African trade 
unions in the movement and the extent 
to which shifting power relationships 
in the world at large successively con- 
strained and created a ‘social climate’ 
which allowed the movement freedom 
to organize and propagate its ideas 
among followers and opponents. 

The major impression one is left 
with after reading this book is that the 
material and the treatment do not en- 
tirely justify the grandeur of the 
themes. A surprisingly slim volume, it 
is largely taken up with a chronological 
description of the emergence and d2- 
cline of a proliferation of regional and 
pan-African organizations and associa- 
tions. The general hypothesis relating 
to the nature and conditions under 
which social movements arise and pro- 
gress are little developed, at times 
questionable and give no indication of 
an acquaintance with the existing lit- 
erature in the field. 

Finally, the modern historian must 
always take risks and Wallerstein, wko 
is one of the most interesting analysts 
of modern Africa, has taken these risks 
in abundance in dealing with a con- 
temporary theme of such complexi-y 
and significance. He has compounded 
the risk by attempting to generalize 
about the nature of African politics as 
a social movement. Obviously, the 
success of such a venture is bound to 
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be partial. However, the importance of 
all such endeavours is the extent to 
which they extract contentious issues 
from contemporary ideological debates. 
In this, Wallerstein’s success is more 
than partial. 
T. J. Johnson 
University of Leicester 


An Examination of Role Theory 
The Case of the State Police 

Jack J. Preiss and Howard J, Erhlich 
University of Nebraska Press 1966 
xi+286 pp. $8.50 


In so far as it is concerned with the 
policeman role in an unnamed State of 
America, the research report which 
constitutes the bulk of this book will 
be of limited interest to British readers. 
But, as its authors stress, the report is 
only a means to more general ends. 
The book’s over-riding aim is ‘to de- 
limit the boundaries of role analysis’ 
and ‘to examine critically the key 
assumptions which have been made 
about role and role behaviour’, 

The initial discussion of these as- 
sumptions suffers, to the point of 
appearing cursory, from over-compres- 
sion. Nevertheless, a careful reading 
does indicate considerable insight into 
some of the basic problems in current 
role analysis. Two particular criticisms 
are stressed. The first is that many role 
theorists, by emphasizing the problems 
of role performance, conflict and evalu- 
ation and ignoring the prior problem 
of role formulation, ‘have accepted a 
role as given’ (a charge they could have 
levelled with greater force, though for 
different reasons, at the speculative 
schema in which role originated and 
has hitherto been enmeshed). From this 
criticism they derive their first ob- 
jective, that of exploring the process 
of role acquisition. 

The second criticism is of the way in 
which most role studies have over- 
simplified the complexities of the links 
between expectations and behaviour, 
in particular by neglecting the crucial 
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relationships between the three vari- 
ables of actual expectations, perceived 
expectations and role performance. 
The exploration of these relationships 
constitutes the book’s second objective. 
In the process, they aim also to study 
‘the procedures and mechanisms for 
the evaluation of role performance’. 

The promise of this initial discussion 
is realized only intermittently. Apart 
from its analysis of the major problems, 
the book’s main interest lies in its 
method. The authors ‘unfold’, as they 
put it, their theoretical statement as 
their research report progresses. In so 
far as such a method accords with the 
simple truth that concepts, proposi- 
tions and theories can only be clarified 
and refined in the research situation 
(and not by the infinite multiplication 
of definitions in an empirical void), the 
book makes some contribution to the 
genuine unification of theory and re- 
search, . 

On the other hand, the value of both 
this contribution and that implied by 
the book’s stated objectives is reduced 
by the same kind of confusion the 
authors set out to dispel. For one thing, 
the lack of explicitness of the early dis- 
cussion permeates the whole study, so 
that it becomes at best difficult, and 
at worst impossible, to ferret out the 
connection between particular findings 
and their general significance for role 
analysis as a whole. More important, 
the authors’ own definitions and dis- 
tinctions are often unclear to the point 
of seriously impeding the achievement 
of their specific aims, 

For example, the demonstration of 
how not to ‘take the role as given’ is 
not helped by the equation of the 
notions of role formulation and role 
acquisition. These concepts are not 
explicitly defined in the present study, 
but on the face of it, they do not appear 
to be synonymous, The former would 
seem to refer to the problem of how 
role definitions are formulated in the 
first place, the latter to how the defi- 
nitions, once formulated, are acquired 
by role incumbents. Preiss and Erhlich, 
in confining themselves to the second 
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process as a result of their confusion of 
the two problems, take role formula- 
tion as given. The point becomes quite 
clear with their assertion that ‘role 
theory is... an essentially deterministic 
theory’ and their assumption of the 
validity of ‘current symbolic inter- 
actionist conceptions of the socializa- 
tion process’. 

They create another major difficulty 
for themselves by failing to distinguish 
between the cognitive and evaluative 
dimensions of their central concept, 
role expectations. This is surely a big 
step backwards in view of the proven 
utility of this distinction in role 
analysis and it has a disastrous impact 
on their exploration of the relation- 
ships between actual expectations, per- 
ceived expectations and role perform- 
ance. At the centre of this exploration 
is their finding that policemen perform 
their role in accordance with their 
supervisors’ actual expectations of that 
role, despite the fact that they both in- 
correctly perceive the latter’s expecta- 
tions and themselves hold different 
expectations for the role. The authors 
find this discovery puzzling in the 
extreme. 

It hardly needs pointing out that the 
discovery means little unless one knows 
whether the expectations involved are 
cognitive or evaluative. And in fact, 
when one examines the relevant re- 
search instruments, it seems likely (at 
least on the evidence of the information 
about the instruments provided in the 
Appendices) that, whilst the policemen 
reported their perceptions of the evalu- 
ations of their supervisors, the latter 
stated their cognittons of the role per- 
formance of policemen. In short, the 
finding is reduced to one about the 
predictive ability of police supervisory 
staff. 

Confusions of this kind permeate the 
whole book; but so do the frequent if 
fragmentary insights available to any- 
one with the patience to penetrate the 
undue frugality of its exposition. To a 
great extent, the end result mirrors the 
present state of role analysis itself. On 
the one hand, it displays the familiar 
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faults of even the best role studies It 
begins with the intention of clearing 
confusion and ends by compounding it. 
It indulges in the increasingly irritat- 
ing habits of using different terms for 
common concepts and of repeating the 
‘fundamental problem’ statements of 
the last twenty years as if they had never 
been made before. And it is often far 
more interesting in its implications 
than its explications. 

On the other hand, by its insight into 
some of the problems which still te- 
devil role theory and by its method, the 
book makes a suggestive contribution 
to the discussion of meta-theoretical 
issues in sociology and to the unifica- 
tion of theory and research. In other 
words, it is a contribution of the same 
kind as that of Explorations in Rcle 
Analysis by Gross, Mason and Mc- 
Eachern (1958); though by no means at 
the same level, for in this context, the 
latter remains the outstanding rcle 
study of recent years. 

Alan Dawe 
University of Leeds 


Caste and Race: Comparative 
Approaches 

Anthony de Reuck and Julie Knight 
(Eds.) Ciba Foundation Volume J. & 
A. Churchill 1967 348 pp. 60s. 


This book is the result of a symposium 
on Caste, Slavery and Race held in 
1966 under the auspices of the Ciba 
foundation and attended by anthropol- 
ogists, sociologists, social psychologists 
and social historians. It consists of 
eleven papers read at the symposium 
inter-larded with the discussion follow- 
ing each paper. The individual papers 
each give a short and admirable pre- 
sentation of a particular viewpoint and 
the book is useful in bringing together 
a great variety of different approaches 
to the subjects discussed. 
Caste, slavery and race are thre 
- disparate subjects. Caste is probahly 
best viewed as a type of society and 
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slavery as a type of economic organiza- 
tion, while race is used in the sym- 
posium chiefly in the sense of racialism. 
All three are pejorative words, suggest- 
ing oppression, exploitation, social 
rigidity, discrimination, prejudice and 
allied wickednesses. Their choice as a 
subject for a symposium seems from 
the outset to disregard Leach’s caution, 
in his opening paper, against conten- 
tious labels and emotive categories. 
Caste, slavery and race cannot be com- 
pared as total phenomena because they 
are different in kind. Particular aspects 
of the three could be abstracted for 
comparison, It would, for example, be 
interesting among many possibilities to 
compare the position of the ‘Untouch- 
able’ in traditional India with its ethos 
of inequality with the corresponding 
but different position of the Negroes in 
the United States with its ethos of 
equality, particularly in regard to the 
psychological implications for both 
privileged and under-privileged strata. 
Classical and American slavery provide 
an analogous comparison. But the 
symposium does not attempt to carry 
through any approach consistently. 
Most of the earlier papers on caste dis- 
cuss it as a total phenomenon, whether 
unique to India or not, and advance 
different views of its defining charac- 
teristics. At other times it is the exist- 
ence in the caste system of pariah 
groups, or the concept of ritual pollu- 
tion, that is momentarily abstracted 
for comparison elsewhere. 

The subject raises a general problem 
of comparative sociology; whether it is 
more useful at this stage to attempt a 
wide coverage of social institutions as 
they occur in the whole range of his- 
torically distinct societies, or to carry 
out more systematic and rigorous com- 
parative work within a limited field. 
The experience of the symposium 
would seem to favour concentration of 
effort. The section on slavery turned 
out to be largely self-contained and 
the subject has been omitted from the 
title. A comparative approach to caste 
and race necessitates the prior abstrac- 
tion of comparable elements within 


the two systems, a point made by 
several members of the symposium 
when they were led to examine the 
basic problems of definition and com- 
parability in their concluding discus- 
sion. Had these been recognized at the 
outset, the subject of the symposium 
might well have been more narrowly 
defined and the symposium would 
have gained in precision and direction. 
Audrey Hayley 

London School of Economics 


Primitive and Peasant Economic 
Systems 

Manning Nash Chandler Publishing 
Co. 1966 166 pp. $5 


Primitiwwe and Peasant Economic Sys- 
tems is a misleading title for a little 
book which deals mostly with the 
dynamics of social and economic 
change. It is a simple and clear book 
and it will guide the student through 
the growing body of specific research in 
the field of economic anthropology. My 
main criticism is that it touches only 
superficially on a variety of topics, At 
the same time it is refreshing to read 
nearly a hundred and fifty pages on 
the subject of economic anthropology 
without being distracted by the inter- 
minable and confusing ‘substantivist— 
formalist’ controversy. Manning Nash 
would like to see his book as a long 
stride forward in the development of a 
theory of economic systems using both 
economic and non-economic variables. 
His ambitions are unrealistic and little 
wonder that he fails to take us even one 
step in that direction. 

However Nash does make some 
elucidating comments on the problem 
of money in chapters II and II. He 
correctly points out that what is im- 
portant is not the distinction between 
special purpose money and all purpose 
money but the degree of monetization 
of an economic system. In other words, 
it is the dynamics of the allocation of 
resources which have given some 
monies the character of special- 
purpose. 

zZ 
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Nash purports to discuss substantive 
economy rather than economic deci- 
sions and actions. He questions the use 
of the concept ‘economizing’ in order 
to locate the organization and the rules 
which make up the empirical and 
concrete economy. In his attempt to 
isolate the institutional framework he 
misleads the reader as to the empirical 
reality of what he labels economy. 
Decisions about allocation of resources 
are not only affected by institutional 
arangements and the level of risk; they 
are also contingent on other people’s 
decisions. By limiting his discussion to 
institutional factors he overlooks the 
contribution made by F. Barth (cited 
only once), and by so doing fails to 
explore what may be one of the more 
fruitful lines of cooperation between 
economists and anthropologists. 

In chapters II and IV he outlines 
typologies of market systems and 
economic systems, which I find rather 
useless and tangential to his argument. 
Indeed, he later disregards his own 
typologies and instead discusses the 
underlying. processes which generate 
some of the types he suggests. In his last 
chapter he reviews not only his findings, 
but those of Salisbury, Geertz, Bailey 
and Watson, as well as the theories of 
Hagen and McClelland. Nash un- 
happily overgeneralizes from the 
example he uses (as in his summary of 
Siane on page 56) and leaves out some 
of the more useful detailed analyses of 
economic change. I find it difficult to 
understand why he has overlooked the 
work of S. Epstein when discussing 
India. 

His book does need a summary, and 
if I have failed to sort out what Nash 
considers to be the main points of the 
book it is because he does not guide the 
reader through his numerous part- 
arguments and part-ideas. Further- 
more, the very brief index is not very 
helpful. However, in spite of the tech- 
nical shortcomings, it is so far the most 


¿useful introductory book for students 


of economic anthropology. 
S. Ortiz 
London School of Economics 
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La Sociologie de la religion chez 
Max Weber: Essai d’analyse et de 
critique de la méthode 

J. A. Prades, Louvain Editions Nauwel- 
aerts 1966 293 pp. 380 FB. 


The restricted scope of this book is 
barely indicated even in the subtitle. It 
is an analysis of the method and the 
structure of the argument in Weber's 
Protestant Ethic and in such parts of 
the Religionssoziologie as bear directly 
on the same topic. M. Prades (who has 
previously written a book on the socio- 
logy of knowledge) is not concerned 
with criticizing the substance of 
Weber’s argument or with adducing 
new evidence of any kind, but with 
evaluating the methodology. This he 
does by elucidating and analysing a 
number of short Weberian ‘textes’ 
in a detailed, not to say scholastic 
manner. 

Prades moves from a brief survey of 
the sociology of religion and ‘socio- 
logie religieuse’ to ask what it is about 
Weber’s work in this field that is dis- 
tinctly sociological, and not philosophi- 
cal or historical. He shows the gradual 
emergence of Weber's specific interest 
in religion which he defines not as the 
relationship between religion and 
society (as Parsons) but as that between 
religion and the profane, both con- 
sidered as social phenomena. After de- 
tailed summaries of Weber’s argument, 
the focus narrows down to the two 
concepts ‘Protestant Ethic’ and ‘Spirit 
of Capitalism’, especially the latter— 
how they are established, elaborated, 
and a causal relationship traced. This 
is painstaking but hardly original; so 
is the author's conclusion that the use 
of ideal types is the distinctively socio- 
logical element in the work. Few faults 
are found with Weber's methodology 
(except that it might be more explicit), 
and the author is happy to sidestep 
the historians’ criticisms. M. Prades is 
no doubt right in his view of the inti- 
mate relationship between substantive 
theory and methodology; but this book, 
long for its content and heavy with 
footnotes, does little to raise one’s en- 
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thusiasm for the kind of methodologi- 
cal analysis it represents. As he says at 
the end, we want more ‘recherche em- 
pirique patiente-—but informed by 
substantive theory rather than abstract 
methodology. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Nottingham 


Elements of Sociology 

Vilhelm Aubert New York Charles 
Scribner's Sons 1967 viii+247 pp. 
$2.50 


It is difficult to say how useful this short 
and eminently readable book would 
be as an introduction to sociological 
theory for British students with no 
previous knowledge of the subject. On 
the one hand, there are glaring omis- 
sions: nO mention at all is made, for 
example, of the theory of elites, or of 
mass society. On the other hand, one 
cannot help admiring the extremely 
lucid way in which, in Chapter VI, con- 
flict and deviance are handled. In a 
note at the beginning of Chapter VI, 
Professor Aubert explains that, in illus- 
trating the application of theoretical 
concepts, he has retained the examples 
originally used in the Norwegian edi- 
tion of the book. Is this likely to prove 
a refreshing change for the British and 
American readers for whom the present 
edition is intended, or will they miss 
illustrative material from a more 
familiar setting? Speaking for myself, 
I found it refreshing to find, in an 
earlier chapter on social stratification, 
that the chosen example of conflict 
between two relatively distinct social 
strata was the nineteenth-century Nor- 
wegian conflict of interest between civil 
servants and farmers, and that the 
possibility and the usefulness of treat- 
ing this in traditional Marxian terms 
was discussed. As befits a Professor of 
the Sociology of Law, much more atten- 
tion is given to legal aspects than would 
normally be the case; for instance, the 
question as to whether a given case of 
deviance should be categorized as a 
crime or a disease is gone into. 


In some ways the least satisfactory 
aspect of the book is the way in which 
the reader’s attention is drawn to other 
published work to which he should 
refer. Very occasionally an author's 
name is mentioned in the text itself, 
more usually, a footnote reference is 
given, and these are gathered together 
in the last nine pages of the book. In 
these instances the position tends to be 
that a few of the more obvious books or 
articles relevant to a particular para- 
graph are listed, but the paragraph it- 
self is often so generalized that it can 
only in a very loose sense be said to be 
based upon, or influenced by the par- 
ticular texts to which reference is made. 
Now and then in the nine pages listing 
books and articles a more positive link 
is established between what Professor 
Aubert is saying and what other people 
have said, as when attention is drawn 
to Merton’s definition of ‘function’ be- 
ing rather different from the one em- 
ployed by Aubert, but this seems to 
happen all too rarely. 

Despite these and other potential 
drawbacks, Elements of Sociology is a 
very readable, well-arranged and well- 
argued introduction. Its very down-to- 
earth approach may well commend it 
to students who are likely to derive 
more benefit in the first instance from 
this than from either the over-historica] 
or over-abstract type of treatment. The 
definitions and descriptions of basic 
sociological concepts are, as a rule, 
clear and convincing. As a supplement 
to rather than a substitute for other 
introductions (e.g. Stephen Cotgrove’s 
recent and excellent The Science of 
Society) it should have a definite place. 

R. K. Kelsall 
University of Sheffield 


Adolescents and Morality : 

A Study of Some Moral Values and 
Dilemmas of Working Adolescents 
in the Contest of a Changing 
Climate of Opinion 

E. M. and M. Eppel London 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1966 


xiii+254 pp. gos. 
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In the late 1950s and early 6o’s, the 
B.M.A.„ the N.U.T., the Church of 
England, and other ‘moral entrepren- 
eurs’ stimulated the kind of muddled 
and often reactionary concern over ‘the 
state of adolescence’ that the Morton 
Commission had earlier stirred into 
being over the state of marriage. In 
this assiduous and perceptive study, 
the Eppels broadly do for youth what 
Fletcher et al. have done for the family: 
replace polemic with evidence, and 
substitute for notions of ‘decay’, ‘de- 
terioration’ and ‘decline’ the simpler 
and less dramatic notion of ‘social 
change’. They accomplish this not by 
focus on the deviant end of the adoles- 
cent spectrum, but (rather like Veness’ 
The School Leavers) by looking at the 
moral frame of reference of a sample of 
conventionally situated teenagers, 250 
girls and boys aged 15-17 on day- 
release at two London Colleges of 
Further Education. 

The techniques used, an Unfinished 
Sentences Test, an essay (on “The Per- 
son I Would Most Like to be Like’), 
a questionnaire, and the Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study, invite a 
social-psychological rather than a 
sociological interpretation, and a main 
methodological criticism would be that 
the Eppels do not put their data 
through the kinds of procedures which 
might yield new insights apart from 
those culled from their primary 
analysis. For example, each item of the 
Sentences test is interpreted in isolation 
from the rest, so that ‘If I had my way 
... yields mostly ‘social /humanitarian’ 
answers (153 out of 208) and the rest 
‘individual goals’ type answers (55); the 
next item, ‘I’d give up a lot for...’ 
yields exactly the reverse, and it would 
be helpful to know whether this is 
mere overlap, or a complete reversal for 
the whole sample. 

A second criticism relates to the un- 
representativeness of the sample. In 
the foreword, Professor Sprott tends to 
sweep this aside as being inevitable in 
view of the techniques chosen. I am not 
sure that I agree with this, but even on 
that basis some measure of the sample’s 
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representative value could have been 
derived from presenting the occupz- 
tions and backgrounds of the respor.- 
dents. Also, the attempt in Chapter 2 
to analyse the moral assumptions made 
about teenagers by London juvenile 
court magistrates, youth leaders and 
probation officers, based as it is on a 23 
per cent response rate, would surely 
have benefited from an attempt to 
follow up non-respondents. 

. This said, the main body of the book 
represents clear and systematic refute- 
tion of the view that the ‘younger 
generation’ is ‘uncommitted’, ‘irre- 
sponsible’, bent on ‘materialistic self- 
seeking’, etc. ‘The main concern of the 
majority is clearly for a peaceful world 
free of the anxiety of nuclear warfare, 
in which they can develop good per- 
sonal relationships with family and 
friends’ (p. 116). There is a real concern 
among a strong minority over world 
poverty, social inequalities, and racial 
discrimination. But the main finding, 
borne out overwhelmingly from a host 
of items, is that ‘they regard ther- 
selves as a generation handicapped by 
distorted stereotypes about their be- 
haviour and moral standards’ (p. 213). 
The expectation of misunderstanding 
and hostility on the part of adults :s 
perhaps the hallmark of this generz- 
tion, much as many of these adolescents 
wish for genuine understanding and 
sympathy from their elders. A coro_- 


lary is their rejection of authoritariar.- 


ism and deference: ‘. .. While only a 
minority have a generalized hostility 
towards authority, (most are) disin- 
clined to accept it without question 

. and (may) require that some 
account of its rational basis be made 
clear to them’ (pp. 116-17). The need 
for peer group support is reinforced ty 
this age-barrier to communication. 
This may not be a revolutionary, cr 
even a distinctively political genera- 
tion; it is certainly not a delinquent 
one; but it clearly is prepared to reject 
the subordinate role and, if pressed, te 
resist its imposition. There are a host 
of secondary findings in this absorbing 
book, but those above will—I hope— 
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percolate through to the common 

rooms, vestries and surgeries where 
they are most needed. 

D. M. Downes 

London School of Economics 


Adolescent Boys of East London 
Peter Willmott Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1966 224 pp. gos. 


This book reports on an investigation 
into the attitudes and behaviour of 
adolescent boys in Bethnal Green in 
relation to their peer groups, to girls, 
sex and marriage, to family and kinship 
and to schoo], work, youth clubs and 
delinquency. Its methods are those 
made familiar by the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies in previous Bethnal 
Green projects and its themes are 
similar to those of other recent British 
studies of adolescent attitudes. Most of 
Willmott’s findings duplicate those of, 
for example, Downes, Schofield, Veness 
and the Eppels. His boys are no differ- 
ent from theirs, 

Thus their peer groups, relatively 
spontaneous, non-delinquent and lack- 
ing in hierarchical structure, are 
central to their lives, but they still 
maintain, with less friction than is 
popularly supposed, strong family and 
kinship links. They display familiar 
patterns of anxiety and of development 
in their attitudes to girls and sex and 
they anticipate marriage with a mix- 
ture of approval and a sense of inevita- 
bility. Their attitudes to school and 
work correlate with their class back- 
grounds, educational achievement and 
levels of skill. They see youth clubs, 
not as alien institutions representing 
an adult middle-class world, but as 
meeting-places and centres of peer 
group activity. 

The same patterns of delinquent 
norms and behaviour observed by 
Downes in Stepney and Poplar are 
dominant in Bethnal Green. There is 
a small rebellious minority who in- 


dulge in violence and vandalism, who 
feel uneasy at home and antagonistic 
towards school, work and the idea of 
marriage, and who have a low rating 
on the dimensions of educational 
attainment, work skill and social class. 
In Willmott’s words, ‘it is probably 
from boys like this that the seriously 
delinquent are drawn’. 

More generally, Willmott discerned 
three distinct stages of development— 
14/15, 16-18, 19/20—and three types 
of boy, classified on the basis of their 
responses to growing up in a working- 
class community. There are the work- 
ing-class boys (roughly 7o per cent) 
whose ‘values, sentiments and aspira- 
tions’ are bounded by the home, the 
community and the manual occupa- 
tion. There are the middle-class boys 
(20 per cent), so defined because they 
look beyond Bethnal Green and re- 
nounce its values from an approxi- 
mately middle-class viewpoint. And 
there are the rebels (10 per cent) who 
reject ‘both the standard “working- 
class” values of the local community 
and the “middle-class” values that pre- 
dominate in the wider society’. 

This typology is somewhat vague and 
derived from a curious collection of 
social class characteristics. Otherwise, 
however, Willmott’s findings conform 
to the composite picture now emerging 
from those studies whose main inspira- 
tion appears to have been the need to 
inject factual evidence into the gen- 
erally speculative and frequently hys- 
terical public discussion of ‘the younger 
generation’. In this context, the book 
is valuable insofar as it provides sup- 
portive evidence for earlier studies, 
although it is rather less rigorous than 
many of the latter. There is, for 
example, no comparison in terms of 
sociological sophistication, between 
this book and the rewarding discussion 
and deployment of the notion of de- 
linquent sub-culture in Downes. 

Indeed, the book invites the familiar 
criticism. It has no consistent inter- 
pretive framework; its sociological con- 
cepts are ill-defined and both randomly 
and infrequently employed. There is 
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no evidence of a research procedure in- 
volving the construction of hypotheses 
and the rigorous definition of the rele- 
vant variables. Instead, there is the 
familiar amalgam of the structured 
questionnaire, unstructured personal 
observation and tape-recorded inter- 
views, and the accumulation of atmo- 
spheric detail. As ever, the methodo- 
logical rationale of this amalgam is 
obscure. It cannot be called anthropo- 
logical, as the well-known claim of the 
Institute would seem to imply, since 
the strength of anthropology lies not in 


personal observation and the accumu- _ 


lation of detail, but in the relationship 
of these methods to a level of concep- 
tualization far above that exhibited 
here. 

This is not simply the carping criti- 
cism of the academic theoretician. 
The whole purpose of this book is to 
examine attitudes, behaviour and their 
inter-relationships in a particular ado- 
lescent situation. Every attitude state- 
ment has complex properties and 
stands in complex relationships to its 
behavioural referent. Since means of 
conceptualizing and operationalizing 
such complexities exist in sociology 
nowadays, it is no longer good enough 
to take statements about attitudes and 
behaviour at their face-value and to 
evade,the problems involved in the 
attitude-behaviour relationship by 
means of ‘the familiar warning that 
what people say may be at odds with 
what they do’ (p. 4). 

In other words, for all its intuitive 
penetration, its useful presentation of 
limited factual information and its 
vivid and sympathetic reporting, this 
book can stand only as a preliminary 
approach to more sophisticated socio- 
logical research. In the end, the feeling 
remains that the book merely scratches 
the surface of its subject and that it 
still has to be revealed what the social 
relationships and interactions, which 
constitute the adolescent project in this 
time and place, really mean in the lives 

. of those who pass through them. 
Alan Dawe 
University of Leeds 
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West Indian Children in London 
Katrin FitzHerbert 

Occasional Papers on Social Adminis- 
tration No. 19 London G., Bell & Son: 


1967 111 pp. 215. (paper) 


This book can be discussed on the level 
of both research and social work. 

' The main research was limited to 6g 
West Indian and 8» ‘half-West Indian’ 
children in care in two London areas. 
There was no control group of West 
Indians not using the Child Care Ser- 
vice. The title is therefore misleading. 
One cannot even assume that the 
sample studied is representative of 
West Indians using the Service in 
London as a whole. Besides, the 150 
files were obtained from Child Care 
Officers, who, one is told, have difficul- 
ties in understanding and assessing 
West Indians. Also, the research did not 
include a control group of British 
children in care. Š 

Even the data to hand were not used 
to best advantage. No comparisons 
were made between the ‘pure’ West 
Indians and the children having one 
British parent (usually the mother, it 
seems). Similarly, nothing was said of 
differences when grouping by socio- 
economic background, sex, length of 
stay in Britain, etc. Maybe this was 
because the author failed to make her 
hypotheses and preconceptions explicit 
before starting the research. 

One instance of the reasoning in the 
book might be cited here. The immi- 
grants are said to have been the most 
adequate members of their society of 
origin, for they had the initiative to 
come to Britain. Although they are 
adequate, it could as plausibly be sug- 
gested that they were the most adequate 
of the least successful. 

On the social work level, the author 
recommends that West Indians, being 
culturally different, should be treated 
differently by the Service. This could 
be dangerous, unless carefully under- 
stood and applied. The principles 
should be the same for all, although , 
their application will vary on the basis 
of careful assessment of each case. 
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Again, her tendencies to ‘force’ 
parents and to take risks lightly can 
have no place in child care. 

What can be said in favour of the 
book? The gap it attempted to fill is a 
real and serious one. It seems, although 
there are no figures, that there might 
be, in some areas at least, a dispropor- 
tionately high tendency for West 
Indian or ‘half-West Indian’ children 
to come into care. This seems to be so 
partly because some Child Care 
Officers, unfamiliar with the West 
Indian, turn unduly to care. The effect 
of care on a ‘coloured’ child can be 
serious. As Mrs. FitzHerbert says, the 
child is likely to end up as a misfit— 
brought up differently from West 
Indians, yet considered as ‘coloured’ by 
the British. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert rightly stresses pre- 
vention, in the spirit of the recent 
Children’s Acts. More should be made, 
she urges, of the West Indians’ tradi- 
tional means of coping, i.e. of their 
‘extended family’ system. 

P. M. Figueroa 
Graduate School: 
London School of Economics 


The College Dropout and the 
Utilization of Talent 

Lawrence A. Pervin, Louis E. Reik and 
Willard Dalrymple (Eds.) Princeton 
University Press (O.U.P.) London 
1967 viii+260 pp. 52s. 


This volume arises from a conference 
organized by Princeton’s University 
Health Services, and it isan attempt at 
an interdisciplinary consideration of 
what is known about the problem, 
although it would be fair to say that 
the psychiatric approach is predomi- 
nant. Seven of the eleven papers deal 
with the individual or personal dimen- 
sion to the problem and most of them 
adopt a clinical viewpoint. Likely to 
be of more interest to sociologists is a 
paper by Lawrence A. Pervin which 
describes the results of two follow-up 
studies of college drop-outs, one at 


Princeton University and one at the 
University of Illinois. Both of these 
studies show that a high proportion 
of drop-outs return to their own or 
another college where they frequently 
complete their studies successfully; 
suggesting that the size of the drop- 
out problem has been considerably 
exaggerated. The valuable paper by 
Dorothy M. Knoell which presents a 
critical review of research findings also 
makes the same point. A number of 
interesting accounts of programmes 
designed to help potential drop-outs 
includes a description by D. H. Ford 
and H. B. Urban of the successful at- 
tempt by Pennsylvania State University 
to reduce its drop-out rate by means 
of a variety of counselling procedures, 
Most of the authors whatever their dis- 
cipline are very much aware that the 
problem is not one simply of individual 
failure, but of an interaction between 
the student and the college environ- 
ment in which the college may often 
be said to have failed the student. 
Several studies indeed attempt to map 
out the areas of faculty responsibility 
although the emphasis here, as in the 
book generally, is on the psychiatric ap- 
proach. Although intended primarily 
for an American audience where the 
problem, of course, is on a much larger 
scale, the book should make interest- 
ing and useful reading for all those 
interested in the problem of under- 
achievement in our own colleges and 
universities. 
Olive Banks 
University of Liverpool 
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Toward a Theory of 
Minority Group Relations 


by Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., The University o 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
An attempt to integrate sociological explana~ 
tions with psychological theories. Emphasizes 
status factors, competition, and power relation- 
ships between dominant and subordinate 
minority groups. The format is a set of inter- 
related essays aimed at suggesting general 
theoretical propositions drawn from a number 
of different social sciences. 

” 227 pages 535. 


Methods for Experimental 


Social Innovation 


by George W. Fairweather, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital. 
This book presents step-by-step procedures 
for planning, umplementing, and evaluating 
new social programmes. 

250 pages 60s. 


On Education— 
Sociological Perspectives 


edited by Donald A. Hansen, University of 
Cal:iforma, Santa Barbara, and Joel E. Gerstl, 
Temple University. 
In this integrated symposium six sociologists 
examine some of the areas of education and 
sociology that today seem to hold high poten- 
tial for one another. Each essay identifies a 
major area of sociological theory and research, 
synthesizes the available major data and argu- 
ments Er gonte education to fa sociological 
area, and offers suggestions and speculations 
for future inquiry. The final section of the 
book comprises brief critiques of the preceding 
analysis from cross-cultural perspectives. 

300 pages 575. 


Order and Change: 
Essays in Comparative Sociology 
by Wilbert E. Moore, Russell Sage Foundation . 
A novel perspective on the intricate, and some- 
times unstable, balance between’ continuity 
and flux in social affairs. Investigates the order 
and change of social patterns and individual 
behaviour by examining a wide range of social 
structures in various locations. 

313 pages 725. 


Sociology: An Introduction 

edited by Neil J. Smelser, University of 
Caltfornia, Berkeley. 

A high-level introduction to sociology that 
presents a selective and in-depth account of 
the field for beginning and intermediate 


students. Twelve outstanding scholars have 
prepared the material. The book emphasizes 
systematic theory and research, social change, 
and comparative studies. 

Approx. 800 pages 68s. 
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FIELD, ARTHUR J., Urbanization and Work in Modernizing Societies, Glengary Press, 
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FITZHERBERT, KATRIN, West Indian Children in London, G. Bell & Sons (Occasional 
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, some Recent Free Press Books 
THE URBAN SCENE 


Leo Schnore 


“Physical planners in particular should take note of this book for 
Leo Schnore is one of the most thoughtful as well as one of, 

the most prolific writers on American urban sociology.” 

Urban Studies Journal 638 





BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC PLACES 

Erving Goffman 

“|. . a valuable addition . . . It provides vigorous scientific 
analysis of social situations without confounding social workers with 
jargon or lack of practicability . . . this book could well be 

required reading for all whose work involves them with people.” 
Social Work 18s 


POPULATION PROCESSES 
IN SOCIAL SYSTEMS 
James M. Beshers 


. . a useful account of some recent studies of human fertility.” 
New Society 53s 


SOCIAL THEORY AND MODERN SOCIETY 
Talcott Parsons 

This new collection is enhanced by introductory headnotes relating 

each essay to the development of Professor Parsons’ work as a whole. 

In four parts, it takes a retrospective look at the accomplishments 

of Emile Durkheim and Max Weber, and examines questions 

like full citizenship for the American negro. 100s (tentative) 


CONTINUITIES IN THE STUDY OF 
SOCIAL CONFLICT 


Lewis A. Coser 

Supplementing and bringing up to date The Functions of Social 
Conflict, Coser here makes a major attempt to deal with 

social violence and its functions. His approach is both theoretical and 
topical. 63s (tentative) 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

R. K. Merton 

For the first time in paperback, here are the three most important 
essays from Professor Merton’s best-known book Social Theory 
and Social Structure. This edition has a substantial new 
introduction. x6s (tentative) 





THE EMERGENCE OF 
YOUTH SOCIETIES 
David Gottlieb, Jon Reeves, Warren D. Ten Houten 


“To guide the student and the researcher The Emergence of Youth 
Societies will be found invaluable.” Social Service Quarterly 63s 


SLUMS AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
NDARA B. Clinard 


. as a pioneering study it throws light into a dark place. 
The book's shes a lies in its assembly of a mass of detailed 
information...” New Society 638 





Published by 


Collier-Macmillan Limited 


ro South Audley Street, London W1 


„Race Relations 
MICHAEL BANTON 


Primarily designed as a textbook, 

this systematic analysis of patterns of 

race relations also offers a reasored 

approach to current social.and poli- 

tical tensions. 

November’ Hardback 63s net 
Social Science Paperback 35s net 


‘' A.S.A. MONOGRAPHS 


The Structural Study of 
Myth and Totemism 


Edited by 
EDMUND LEACH 


This volume reflects the critical res- 
ponse of a number of anthropolog'sts 
from British and American universi- 
ties to some aspects of the work of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss that are parti- 
cularly relevant and, indeed, chal- 
lenging to their own tradition. 

No 5 35s net 


Themes in 
Economic Anthropology 


Edited by 
RAYMOND FIRTH 


These studies are concerned with the 
processes of choice and decision- 
making in a variety of econamic 
systems, and illustrate the value of 
interdisciplinary collaboration be- 
' tween economist and anthropologist. 
No6 November 45s net 


TAVISTOCK PUBLICATIONS: 


` The. Craft of . 
Social’: ‘Anthropology 


` Edited. by.’ ; 


A L. EPSTEIN 


FOREWORD BY 
MAX GLUCKMAN 


A group of social akonoia J ; 


expound systematically an approach | 

to fieldwork in modern social anthro-' 

pology that gives equal emphasis to 

quantitative techniques and’ to ex-' 
tended case study. 

Hardback 58s net 

Social Science Paperback 30s net 


The Subculture 


of Violence 


TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED 
THEORY IN CRIMINOLOGY 


M E. WOLFGANG and 
F. FERRACUTI 


‘The Subculture of Violence furnishes 
a starting point for an important line 
of criminological research, as well 
worth pursuing in Britain as in those 
countries where violent crime. is a 
serious social problem.’ Richard 
Sparks, New Society 
Hardback 63s net 
Social Science Paperback 30s net 


Schools For Young 
Offenders 


GORDON ROSE 


. . this study gives a comprehensive 
account and appraisal of the system, 
which is of considerable interest to 
all who have to do with approved 
schools whether staff, managers or 
the referring courts.’ The New Law 
Journal 
International Library of 


Criminology No 17 52s net 
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“band Tenure in Village Ceylon 


~ 5%, 


| "G. OBEYESEKERE 


i A`detailed study of the pattern of land tenure and the resulting social 
7 structure in Madagama, a village in South Ceylon. The author examines a 
model of tenure based on the traditional Sinhalese marriage and inheritance 
laws, and the modifications caused by land shortage, British rule and the - i 
: development of a cash economy. b hs 
* The book is complementary to E. R. Leach’s analysis of land tenure and _ : 
kinship in Pul Eliya (Cambridge, 1961). The implications of the study are «>: 
valid not only in most regions of Ceylon, but for many other agrarian 
societies, yos net i 
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' ` In preparation 3 , 
Office Automation in Social l 5 

1a “Se e 

.s<[-.,Perspective 


¿| 3H. A. RHEE 
The introduction of the electronic computer into offices large and small is so 
recent that evidence of the effects is only now becoming available. The book 


draws on the widest possible range of case studies to evaluate this evidence. 
631 10670 7 About 42s. net 


Now available 


2 Explanation and Human Action 
A. R. LOUCH 


Human action is to be explained by seeing that an action is undertaken to 
accomplish a task or achieve a goal. Such explanation is found in the pase 
case, and not by reference to general theories. Consequently the behavioural 


scientist’s hope for a general theory of human action are misconceived. 
631 10110 1 37s. 6d. net 
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SOVIET SOCIOLOGY ~~ 


Historical Antecedents and Current Appraisals 

Edited with an Introduction by 

ALEX SIMIRENKO 

Contributors include Pitirim A. Sorokin, Isaac Dider Sakel H.. |. 
Baron, Herbert Marcuse, Leopold Labedz, Lewis Feuer, George ` vy 
Fischer, and Sheldon S. Wolin. 425 


New additions to the International Library of Sociology 


WOMEN’S TWO ROLES 
Home and Work 
ALVA.MYRDAL and VIOLA KLEIN 


An extensively revised and reset edition of the work first published in in 
19 56. 305, pepervers IJs: 


' SOCIAL CLASS, LANGUAGE 


AND EDUCATION a; 
DENNIS LAWTON about 305 


ORGANIZATION AND 
BUREAUCRACY 

An Analysis of Modern Theories ee 
NICOS MOUZELIS de> Bess 


THE PROFESSIONAL TASK 
-IN WELFARE PRACTICE 


P. L. NOKES about 235 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF-RELIGION 

Aq Story of Christendom 

Volunie Three: The Universal Church 
WERNER STARK : gs 
THE COMMUNITY 

RENE KONIG 


| Translated from the German by Edward Fitzgerald zys 
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Sociological explanation 


Having to give an inaugural lecture is a rather daunting affair 
though, I am sure, a salutary one. Luckily, there is always tradition 
to sustain one and to afford some guidance. There are, one finds, 
models, or types, of inaugural lectures. I cannot claim to be a con- 
noisseur, but, judging from a small and heavily biased sample, they 
seem to fall into three groups. There are those, to begin with, which 
announce new departures for a subject, new horizons, recent terri- 
torial acquisitions in teaching or research, perhaps a reformed 
constitution: they are, in short, manifestoes—delivered, of course, 
modestly, even diffidently sometimes, and with proper deference 
to neighbours and previous tenants, but manifestoes nevertheless; 
muted manifestoes. The second kind defines itself more precisely. 
There is hardly a single field of scholarship or science in which the 
contribution of Scotland, of this University itself, has not been 
extensive and weighty—even, at times, momentous; very few branches 
of learning in which it is not possible to point to a noble and inspir- 
ing tradition of intellectual endeavour. There is special propriety 
on the occasion of an inaugural lecture, then, in recalling—invoking 
—the achievements of predecessors, of the giants on whose shoulders 
we presume to stand; there is a special propriety in setting oneself 
the aim, not unduly modest, either, of continuing or reviving the 
traditions they formed. And for those who invest in this kind of 
inaugural, there is the very large bonus to collect from the rich 
deposits of portable quotations which lie embedded in so much of 
Scottish intellectual history, with its unique and rewarding blend of 
wit and sententiousness, of high thinking and low living. Inaugurals 
of this kind are known to the trade as Scotch, or Upper Library, jobs. 
Third, and last, is the guided tour through the main thoroughfares 
of a new and unfamiliar subject. Less striking in its appeal than the 
first, less elegant in manner than the second, more pedestrian by defi- 
nition of course than either, the guided tour runs the twin hazards 
of losing half one’s audience by boring them with what is already . 
distressingly familiar stuff, and the other half by hurrying them 
through the more complicated or remote precincts. 
an Burns B.A. Professor of Sociology, University of Edinburgh (Inaugural 
ecture) 
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“These risks I have to ask you to face with me, however, because 
this is the form and pattern I want to adopt for this lecture. I do so 
not because sociology is new or unfamiliar—for me to think so would 
be presumptuous—but because it has seemed to me a subject more 
than usually susceptible to misconception and misconstruction. 

There is, I shall argue, a special reason for this. All branches of 
knowledge, scientific and other, are concerned with description as 
well as with explanation, have their substantive content as well as 
their methodology, are fact-finding, diagnostic or taxonomic activities 
as well as theoretical and model-building activities. It is indeed by 
their descriptive activities, their substantive area of study, that 
specialist studies are known to the non-specialist public. Sociology is 
no exception, and it is because of this, I believe, that the misconcep- 
tions have arisen. For the misconceptions, such as they are, relate to 
what is publicly known about the descriptive activities of sociology. 

The title I have chosen for this lecture, therefore, while not de- 
liberately misleading, is rather elliptical. I shall have to deal with 
sociology in its descriptive aspects, and, moreover, to try to show how 
‘both as description and as explanation sociology is always a critical 
activity. In considering sociological explanation, furthermore, I shall 
not seek either to present you with a review of the methods of research 
used in sociology or of customary procedures in analysing research 
data—which would be very tedious and exceedingly inappropriate. 
I shall also steer very clear of the ground which has been ploughed so 
heavily in recent years by British and American philosophers. My 
references will be to empirical sociology rather than to what is 
commonly designated by sociologists as social theory. My object 
is to try to point out by example and to explain as best I can what 
is distinctive about sociology in its approach to its subject matter. 
And I shall do this cumulatively, adding items to the account 
as we go. 

Let me begin by taking it as common and undisputed ground that 
we tend to live more and more in a world of organized, departmental- 
ized, bodies of knowledge; and that this is not a matter merely of the 
exigencies of university curricula, or of the shortness of life and the 
accumulation of knowledge which forces increasing specialization on 
us. Intellectual life, scholarship and science are subject increasingly 
to the principles which govern the division of labour in the rest of 
civilized existence. We have become acutely aware of the cultural 
divisions which can grow up as consequence, and, in time, as re- 
inforcement, of specialization, and there is an increasing number of 
enthusiastic or conscience-stricken attempts to- bridge the gaps. But 
there are other consequences which we are perhaps less conscious of. 
Among them is the odd tendency for the world in which we live, 
the environment of physical matter, of natural circumstance, and of 
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events, to shape itself and to become organized after the same pattern 
of specialisms, and in their terms. History is, of course, both the past 
and the study of the past—of course; more particularly it is the body 
of recorded and ascertainable facts about the past which is regarded 
by historians as relevant to historical studies. Law has the same 


familiar and entirely undeceptive ambiguity in common usage; it is | 


both the body of law and the study of law. And it is difficult to think 
of a time or a possible circumstance in which it might have made 
sense in either case to regard the subject matter in any different way 
from the study of it. But it also makes equal sense to talk of chemistry 
and physics in the same way; and there was certainly a time when 
even quite civilized people did not. For us there is a chemical world 
and a physical world: the chemistry of aircraft engines or their 
physics, the chemistry or the physics of the human body, are terms 
in general currency. More significantly, during the past few genera- 
tions new disciplines have acted on the world and on circumstances 
in the same fashion. Instead of enumerating all the particulars of 
forms of livelihood, standard of living, division of labour, system of 
exchange, modes and rates of capital formation, range of products, 
and so on, it is meaningful, acceptable, and common usage to speak 
of ‘the economy’. 

There is a specific reference here to those actions, events and 
objects which are the relevant objects of study to economists. And 
the reference is really quite specific. It is not uncommon, for instance, 
to find in accounts and explanations of movements in prices, or of 
fluctuations in consumption, allusions to ‘non-economic’ variables, 
so-called, which nevertheless do effect changes in ‘the economy’. 
Psychology has acted as an organizing principle in a similar fashion, 
so that the special attributes of individual attainment, emotional 


response, mental experience and development which have become 


appropriate for psychological study now make up a recognized and 
recognizable sector of the world as we experience it. One can speak 
meaningfully of the psychology of a person and mean something 
different from what we mean when we speak of ‘a person’. 

In all these instances, a science or a discipline has come to achieve 
so established a recognition as a map of a segment or a set of elements 
in the world of common experience that it serves as a handy way 
of discriminating the world of common experience itself. It is one 
of the ways in which the world becomes a manageable place to live 
in. Most of us, after all, do seem to think most easily of the world 
itself as a map. But the process by which economics maps into ‘the 
economy’ or by which chemistry maps into ‘the chemistry’ of our 
bodies tends for the most part to be taken for granted or completely 
elided. 

Organizing our experience of the world in this fashion, convenient, 
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customary and unexceptionable as it is for the layman, is often un- 
welcome and embarrassing to the specialist himself. Every decade 
produces its fresh crop of new specialisms which transcend the 
boundaries of disciplines almost as soon as they are firmly established 
in the public mind. But the point of this excursion into the higher 
generalities is to underline what I am suze you have run ahead of me 
to perceive, namely, that there is no segment or set of elements in the 
world of common experience which is organized in this way by 
sociology. One cannot speak of the sociology of Scotland as one can 
of the Scottish economy, nor of the sociology of children as one can 
of child psychology. Interestingly enough, substantive fields of 
sociology, many of them at least, go by titles like the sociology of 
- education, the sociology of law, the sociology of politics, the sociology 
of medicine. In all these cases, the substantive area of study is defined 
by another discipline. The mapping has been done by it, not by 
sociology. : 

It is for this reason that this guided tour is taking place under the 
advertised announcement of ‘sociological explanation’. For the sub- 
stantive areas of sociological studies are composed out of the way in 
which sociology operates upon previously organized bodies of know- 
ledge, not, let me hasten to add, only and merely upon bodies of 
scientific and academic knowledge but also upon systems of belief, 
and codes of accepted practice. Sociology operates in and upon these 
fields in quite specific directions and in quite specific ways. It does so 
by questioning assumptions which seem to be made by people, and 
_ especially by people in authority in education, law, politics, and so 
forth, about the behaviour of people. These assumptions are some- 
times explicit in the form of expressed statements, more often implicit 
in the form of preference orderings or concealed value-judgments, 
but they are all formulated within what I can best call the territorial 
boundaries of each system of organized knowledge and practice; they 
are assumptions to the effect that the human behaviour visible to the 
educationist, the lawyer, the politician and so on, is ordered suffi- 
ciently for their purposes according to the principles and the vocabu- 
lary of ideas developed within the educational system, the law, 
political science, and so on. Let me try to make this rather opaque 
pronouncement clearer by instances of what I mean. 

I can begin by what will be for many of you very familiar ground. 
The 1944 Education Act for England and Wales, like the later 
Scottish Act, was designed to provide for more education at the 
secondary level, for different kinds of secondary education, and al- 
together to ensure that opportunities for educational and thus 
occupational and social advancement would be equally accessible to 
all children. There is no reason at all to question the sincerity of chose 
who framed and later administered the Act. Indeed, the strength 
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‘of the point I wish to make lies in the very genuineness of the attempt 
to reduce to vanishing point the inequities which had been built 
into the educational system maintained by the state. Within the 
perfectly valid frame of reference adopted by legislators, adminis- 
trators and their advisers, the system of selection for secondary 
education was as psychologically sophisticated and as fair as one could 
possibly expect. Certainly, so far as I know, no fairer system of 
selection has since been devised. Yet a series of studies carried out 
during the 1950s by the London School of Economics demonstrated 
conclusively that equality of opportunity had certainly not been 
achieved. These studies were not, of course, concerned in the least 
with the techniques of selection themselves, the apparatus of tests, 
their administration, the impartiality of teachers and educationists— 
anything but. The enquiries were directed towards-bringing to light 
considerations and factors affecting educational performance which, 
familiar as they are to all of us now, had simply not been taken into, 
account in the design of the new educational system; it is not that the 
structure of families and their material and social circumstances were 
thought of as not affecting the school life and career of the child—of 
course they were. But those factors had not been treated as affecting 
attainment in the ways and to the extent they were now shown to do. 

During the 1960s the considerations or assumptions treated as 
external to the frame of reference of education, or disregarded en- 
tirely, have been added to by educational sociologists. Educational 
performance is now being related to organizational features of the 
school system, to the institutional character of the class-room situation, 
to the particular difficulties and anomalies of the teacher's role, and 
the structure of the teaching profession. Those later researches, like 
the earlier, are directed towards eliciting considerations and deter- 
mining factors which, previously lying outside the technical scope of 
the educational system, are nevertheless relevant to the educational 
process and should henceforward be taken into account. There is an 
important sense, therefore, in which educational sociology is tributary 
to the theory and practice of education. 

I suggested that the clear definition of the boundary of a field of 
scholarship or science and the coherence and homogeneity of the kind 
of facts regarded as lying within it—the fact that we can talk about 
education as a body of knowledge, and as an administrative system, 
and as a developmental process of a special kind—that all this comes 
from the existence of a publicly accepted frame of reference and a 
particular coinage of ideas and beliefs which is in good currency. The 
frame of reference changes, of course, and so does the body of ideas, 
aspirations and values accepted as geod currency. The main tradition 
of sociological writing in the field of education—a tradition which 
stretches through the work of Durkheim (himself, incidentally, a 
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Professor of Education), Weber, and Mannheim (who also, when he 
came to this country, occupied a chair of Education)—this main 
tradition bears on the way in which ideas and beliefs about the pur- 
pose, the appropriate administration, and the nature of education 
have changed in response to changing and emerging needs in society. 
The actual causes of change, as Mannheim said, are motivated acts, 
but the motives themselves are shaped by changes in social condi- 
tions. And these changes occur at an accelerating pace under indus- 
trialism, which throws new burdens on educational institutions—the 
progressive burdens of mass instruction, promotion of scientific and 
technological progress, occupational recruitment and now, it seems, 
social selection—for, in the case of the great majority of people in this 
country, the place they are going to occupy in the social system and 
the class structure is settled before they are twenty years old. 

‘Under conditions of advanced industrialism’, as Mrs. Floud and 
Dr. Halsey have said, ‘the economy becomes increasingly dominated 
by the institutions of research and technological innovation. . . . So 
that the educational system comes to occupy a strategic place as a 
central determinant of the economic, political, social and cultural 
character of society.’ On this larger scale, as well as in the study of 
educational opportunity and educability, the role of educational 
sociology is to examine, to question, to raise doubts about, to criticize 
the assumptions on which current policy, current theory, and current 
practice are based. 

The essentially critical function of sociology at this level is just as 
clearly present in political sociology. I have to insist on this critical 
function in the case of this field of studies, because the rendering of 
the purpose of sociological explanation in this context that I want to 
put forward is not widely current. In particular, it is very different 
from that advanced by Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, who are 
individually two of the most distinguished contributors to this field 
of sociology, and who, in combination, carry a very formidable—a 
papal—weight of authority. They write: ‘Like political science, 
political sociology is concerned with the distribution and exercise of 
power in society. Unlike political science, it is not concerned with 
the institutional provisions for that distribution and exercise, but 
takes these as given. Thus political science starts with the state and 
examines how it affects society, while political sociology starts with 
society and examines how it affects the state: i.e., the formal institu- 
tions for the distribution and exercise of power.’? 

We all, as academic teachers and students, deal in over-simplifica- 
tions and learn to live with those of other people. But this attempt 
to dichotomize the study of pol?tical science and political sociology 
by polarizing them, so to speak, on different points of origin is more 
than a pardonable oversimplification. It seems to me false as to the 
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facts, possibly with regard to political science, certainly with regard 
to political sociology, which began with the attempt to measure the 
extent to which political institutions of a particular kind—namely, 
political party machines—can and do influence the behaviour of . 
people in society. It is categorically false; the two kinds of study do 
not occupy two halves of the same football pitch or defend two goals, 
one labelled ‘state’ and the other labelled ‘society’, and advance 
towards the other; they are different kinds of game, played on 
different pitches. And the statement is, I believe, false as to the rela- 
tionship between the two studies. Political sociology is not just the 
study of the same substantive field as political science but from a 
different angle of approach. It is tributary to—or, if you like, parasitic 
upon—political science, in the same way as educational sociology is 
upon education—parasitic, in the sense in which criticism is parasitic. 
There are several fairly distinct divisions of activity in political 
sociology. The best known is the study of voting behaviour which 
effectively begins, despite Andre Seigfried’s notable work completed 
before the first world war, with Lazarsfeld, Berelson and Gaudet’s 
panel study of the American presidential election of 1940.° What 
Lazarsfeld and his research team did was to interview a sample of 
3,000 electors in a part of Ohio at the beginning of the election cam- 
paign, and to interview sections of the main sample at regular in- 
tervals up to the presidential election in November. The research 
design was concerned specifically with estimating the actual influence 
exerted on voting by the campaigns of the two parties throughout 
the whole six months preceding the election. From this, and subse- 
quent studies in America, Britain and elsewhere, we have gained 
an increasingly vivid and detailed picture of how much voting is a 
matter of habit, how little rational choice seems to enter in, how far 
political allegiances are formed virtually in childhood, how few voters 
change that allegiance in normal election circumstances. We are 
getting to know more about the influence of demographic factors and 
about the curiously overlooked part played by religious affiliation in 
certain countries. None of this work, or of other work on party organ- 
ization or pressure groups, on the nature and social function of 
ideology contributes anything to the solution of the major issues of 
political principle or of political organization. It is not an approach 
to the field of study of political science from another point of de- 
parture. But it does affect very much the terms in which these issues 
are to be debated, and the limits of the considerations which must 
henceforward be regarded as pertinent to political studies. W. G. 
Runciman has remarked that ‘Lazarsfeld’s work has placed an im- 
portant limit on the scope of a prieri theorizing about democracy; 
and it has done so by producing sociological evidence directly relevant 
to the tenets of political theory. It is not evidence which necessarily 
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supports a left-wing or a right-wing view; but it is important precisely 
because any theory of democracy, whether left or right, must take 
account-of it.’ I would, while supporting this, also say that the im- 
portance of the sociological work in this field lies not in its limiting 
the scope of a priori theorizing but in extending it—of pointing to 
considerations which political studies must take into account beyond 
those which were previously seen as ‘politically relevant’. 

There are two corollaries to which I think I can now point as 
proceeding from what I have said so far. The first I have already 
suggested—which is that the relationship of sociology to these and 
other fields of substantive study is tributary. Sociologists, more than 
most scientists perhaps, admit the force of the injuction to forget 
their past, since much of what of value there is in it has been in- 
corporated and has taken root in other disciplines. Secondly, while 
the direction and purpose of sociological kinds of explanation has 
been to amend and supplement the kinds of evidence and considera- 
tion lying within substantive areas of organized knowledge mapped 
by other established disciplines, the outlines of what might turn out 
to be a substantive area peculiar to sociology are perhaps becoming 
perceptible. In the cases I have mentioned, sociology has not only 
pointed to uniformities and variations in performance and in choice 
which are inexplicable in terms of the existing rationale of education 
or of politics, but has identified the external factors in terms of un- 
witting regularities among groups and categories of individuals, of 
latent controls and limitations of action, of conventions and observ- 
ances which hardly can be said to rise to the surface of articulate 
expression. We are, in fact, dealing with the institutional framework 
of social behaviour, the implicit, unthinking and unarticulated code 
of norms which govern òr influence individual conduct. Vilhelm 
Aubert’s study of the judiciary in Norway,’ when it was first pub- 
lished, evoked violent reactions among the legal profession precisely 
because it pointed to the fact that, in giving sentence, judges appeared 
to be following a tacit code which contravened the explicit code of 
equality before the law. We are, in this country, aware of the em- 
barrassing variations in the practices followed in different magistrates 
courts in giving sentence—the large discrepancies in the penalties 
exacted for identical infringements of the law in apparently very 
similar circumstances. These variations have been the subject of a 
good deal of discussion and criticism in recent years, and, indeed, 
investigations have been undertaken to establish just how far the 
inconsistencies range. But the presumption in this connection, so far 
as this country is concerned is, I believe, that the inconsistencies are 
just that—that the natural range of variation which must occur 
because of differences in temperament, idiosyncratic interpretation of 
the law, uncontrollable prejudice against persons, and so on, is 
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perhaps wider than it should be. What Aubert did was to scrutinize 
and compare the sentences and the utterances of judges (senior as 
well as junior) in giving sentence, relate those to the recorded circum- 
stances of the cases on which sentence was pronounced, and demon- 
strate that the variation in sentencing behaviour correlated extremely 
closely with the social class of the accused person. Not an astonishing 
conclusion, perhaps, but interesting. Interesting, because the correla- 
tion bespeaks a rule, a normative principle influencing the sentences 
given, which is certainly external to the principles which overtly 
apply to the behaviour of judges, and even contravenes those prin- 
ciples. Other studies, notably the Chicago studies of the conduct of 
arbitration cases by lawyers, point to the existence of rather more 
complicated normative principles which seem, in the same latent, 
unwitting fashion, to distort or contravene the principles of action 
which prevail, and which are—I must emphasize—honestly main- 
tained, within the system of law itself. 

I have, so far, kept to what I have thought might be more familiar 
ground for this explanation of sociological explanation, largely 
because I hoped in doing so to make clear the way in which socio- 
logical explanation is shaped by its special purposes. I want now to 
discuss rather more closely the essentially critical, assumption-testing 
nature of sociological investigation. I can, I think, bring most light to 
bear by recounting some research experience of my own in industrial 
organizations. 

Most empirical studies of organizations depend a good deal on 
interviews with managers. One begins these interviews conventionally 
with questions about the particular job one’s respondent does, and 
how it fits in with other people’s and with other departments. The 
next step is to examine the discrepancies between the picture one 
gets from different respondents of the organization in which they all 
work. There always are discrepancies, of course. But the question 
presented by these inconsistencies is not “Which version is right?’ but 
‘How do these differences arise? How is it that these different versions 
of the same set of circumstances and actions have arisen in the minds 
of people who have to co-operate with each other in the very circum- 
stances they view so differently?’ The need to account for these 
differences marks the first stage beyond narrative description. 

Some years ago, at the outset of one such enquiry, I encountered 
a major difficulty even before reaching this first stage, when com- 
parison becomes feasible. The firm was in a very rapidly expanding 
and technologically advanced industry. A whole series of interviews 
with managers followed a rather disconcerting pattern. After listen- 
ing to my account of myself and of+what I was interested in finding 
out, they would say, in answer to my first question, ‘Well, to make all 
this clear, I’d better start from the beginning’, and then proceed to 
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give me an account of their careers in the firm. This account would 
be lucid, well-organized, and informative, but would stop short at 
some time beforehand—when, in fact, they had arrived at their 
present position, I would then ask again what they were in fact doing 
now, what the different functions were that they carried out, whom 
they saw in connection with them, and so on. After a pause, they 
would then go on to explain, equally lucidly, how they and their 
department would operate when the present crisis was past, or the 
very big job they were rushing through was completed or when the 
re-organization I had doubtless heard about had been carried through, 
and they could all settle down to work to a plan. After a succession 
of such interviews I was fairly certain that I had encountered the 
sociologist’s poor substitute for the natural scientist’s ‘discovery’—the 
feeling that what had looked like good, common sense ground (and 
what could be more common sense than that managers know what 
jobs they are supposed to be doing?) was turning into rather liquid 
assumptions. 

Luckily, the managers who had provided me with this experience 
found my reaction, when I was sure enough of myself to tell them, 
as interesting as I did, and agreed, four of them in one department, 
to carry out an experiment. This consisted merely in each keeping 
a detailed record over a period of five weeks of how he spent his 
working time, whom he met, what problems he was concerned with, 
whether he issued instructions, whether he gave, exchanged, or re- 
ceived information, and so on. 

` I should like to dwell ọn this account of the genesis of a particular 
piece of research a little. Like any other kind of enquiry which has 
a history and an establishment, sociology seems at any one time to be 
pursuing not so much the right kind of knowledge as the right kind 
of questions, not definitive information but fresh hypotheses. Anyone 
who has done research in any field will testify to the truth of Agnes 
Arber’s remark that the difficulty in most scientific work lies in 
framing the questions rather than in finding the answers. What is not 
so often insisted upon is that questions do not suggest themselves 
or rise at the bidding of the specialist student with a little time on 
his hands. They arise from doubt. Doubt, in turn, arises from the 
existence of an alternative where none was previously suggested; it 
arises from a discrepancy between facts, or between accepted interpre- 
tations, or between intended and achieved results. In this particular 
case, it arose from doubt as to whether what everybody regarded as an 
abnormal departure from the pattern of activities as they should 
be was not in fact the normal condition of things. 

Let me go on to say a little more about the research project which 
followed. The four people who carried this through did so in quite 
exemplary manner, swamped me with thousands of record forms and 
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launched a research project which kept me, and a hundred other 
managers in a number of different industrial ‘concerns, fully occupied 
at intervals over the next two years. There is one aspect of the results 
of this first, pilot, study which I want to mention here. I extracted 
all the record forms on which the departmental manager and one 
or other of his subordinates had recorded meeting each other. There 
were 240 of these. In 165 of them, the departmental manager had 
noted that he was giving a subordinate instructions or decisions; when 
one turned to the records made by the subordinates of the same 
episodes, only 84 of them indicated that they were receiving instruc- 
tions or decisions. In fact, then, half the time, what the manager 
thought he was giving as instructions or decisions was being treated 
as advice or simply information. 

This result, which I talked over at some length with the people 
who had done the recording, is open to a number of interpretations, 
all of them throwing some light, I think, not only on what we may 
call the pathology of the systems of bureaucratic authority on which 
so much of organized life in society depends, but on the way in which 
people living in a world in which equality is their prescriptive right 
as citizens yet accommodate themselves to the working necessities of 
subordination and inferior status. But for my present purpose, what 
I want to underline is the way in which the rules of the game which 
was actually being played between these four people—all of them 
young, intelligent, hard-working, ambitious—were in fact unrecog- 
nized by them. There were many other ways which the same 
suggestion made itself felt—that organizations are made to work very 
often by the unwitting observance by their members of rules of the 
game which are not only different from the formal articulated body 
of rules but are not realized in anything like explicit form by the 
players themselves. ‘The management of this department, for example, 
when they were asked at the end of this five-week period—-when they 
had been composing almost minute-by-minute records of their activi- 
ties—how much of their time was spent on all matters directly related 
to production, gave roughly well over half of their combined time as 
the answer. And in this they were, they thought, being conservative; 
after all, they were running a production department. In fact, they 
spent less than a third. In other companies, estimates of how the 
whole management group’s time was spent—given after each indi- 
vidual member had spent several weeks in unusually close attention 
to just this—were even more wildly out. These results, incidentally, 
have inclined me to attach rather less than full objective validity to 
the figures published in one of the appendices to the Robbins Report 
(which are based on an enquiry conducted by postal questionnaire) 
into the way in which university staff distribute their time among 
their various activities. 
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I have used a miniature, perhaps trivial, illustration to demon- 
strate the widespread and pervasive tendency for human action to 
proceed in a context of thought and belief and intention very largely 
at variance with the manifest import of the actions themselves. In his 
1961 ‘Trevelyan lectures, E. H. Carr argues that what the historian 
is called upon to do is to investigate what lies behind the act. It was, 
he went on to suggest, a serious error to assume, as Collingwood had, 
that this meant the investigation of the thought and purposes of the 
individual actor. These may, said Carr, be quite irrelevant. “The 
relations of individuals to one another in society and the social forces 
which act through them produce from the actions of individuals 
results often at variance with, and sometimes opposite to, the results 
they themselves intended.’ ê 

Sociology also has been described—by Karl Popper among others— 
as concerned, in the way E. H. Carr suggests, with the unanticipated 
consequences of human action. There are innumerable examples of 
this in the field of administrative action and planning. I can take one 
from near home. In 1954, a group of professional people working in 
Pilton, a large Edinburgh ward which is almost wholly made up of 
municipal housing estates, asked the Department of Social Study to 
carry out a survey which would help clarify some of what they saw 
as the social problems of the area. Most of these, at the time, had to 
do with juvenile delinquency and with a whole series of related diff- 
culties to do with the unruliness of children and adolescents and their 
hostility to ordinary controls. As part of the preliminaries to the 
survey, which was carried out by graduate students in the depart- 
ment, I looked at the make-up of the population of the ward—which, 
even at that time, numbered some 28,000 people—about the same size 
population as Stirling. There were three noteworthy features. First, 
there was a marked preponderance of young people. Virtually one in 
four of the population was between 10 and 20 years old; this com- 
pared with one in eight for Edinburgh as a whole, and one in eleven 
for the Central wards. In some parts of Pilton, this disproportionate 
number of children was even higher—in one section, over half the 
population was composed of school children and older teenagers. 
There was also a corresponding numerical deficiency of people be- 
tween 25 and 35 years old—the most active section of the mature adult 
population, and there were very few old people. 

Now it seemed to me then, and I still believe, that the implications 
of this state of affairs are quite obvious. The social control and social 
education of children is immeasurably more difficult in a population 
with mature adults so heavily out-numbered. The mere thickness on 
the ground of young children and, adolescents will tend to make them 
a much more powerful force in any community than normally, will 
reinforce any resistance to adult control from inside or outside a 
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community, and will tend to make adults look for their own entertain- 
ment and recreation away from the area. The incidence of unaccept- 
able forms of individual and group activity among children and 
adolescents will appear to be much higher than in other districts of 
the City. The forms of activity at any given time, and the choice of 
companionships open to the individual child will be much more 
diverse than usual. Child and adolescent society will tend, therefore, 
to be more self-sufficient. 

I think it is reasonable to conclude that the ‘youth problem’ of 
Pilton at the time was largely demographic in character. And the 
population structure which produced a kind of dislocation in the 
normal system of relationships between adult and children and, in 
the behaviour of children, was the direct consequence of a housing 
policy which, in Edinburgh as everywhere else, filled large housing 
estates built in the 1930s with young families. From ten to fifteen 
years later, the population of course consisted largely of the middle- 
aged and the adolescent, and there appeared the sudden growth of 
delinquency rates in suburban areas which was a notable feature of 
so many English and Scottish cities. It is as though society played 
confidence tricks on itself. 

On a larger scale, society seems to play not confidence tricks so 
much as self-confidence tricks on itself. ‘These are a familiar element 
in social history. It took an immense amount of painstaking effort over 
many years to prove that a third of the working class population of 
London was living in poverty; more years of work still, by Rowntree, 
to prove that the vast majority of families are able to afford less food, 
clothing and warmth than on the most spartan of reckonings consti- 
tuted bare subsistence level, had not been plunged into distress 
through some moral obliquity or defect of character, but through 
pressure of circumstances which they had no possible means of con- 
trolling. The astonishing feature of the Our Towns report on the 
condition of children evacuated from city slums in 1940 was not the 
squalor and unseemliness of the children but the blank ignorance 
of all other sections of society about them and the circumstances of 
urban life which had produced them. Within the last few weeks, 
Professor Townsend’s survey of the millions of families in Britain 
living at or below the subsistence level represented by national assist- 
ance has come, again, as a shock. The results of Harrington’s survey 
of the incidence of poverty in the United States three years ago came 
as a shock. Now, they are the stock in trade of the week-end political 
speaker. 

The traditional role of descriptive sociology, in this country and 
elsewhere, has largely been to point*out what is immediately obvious 
to everybody as soon as the task of collecting and presenting the 
facts has been done. In this, sociology performs its familiar tributary 
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function, this time in the formation and development of public 
opinion and common knowledge. .In its other, more specialized, task 
of searching for explanations of behaviour, sociology often seems even 
more directly concerned with the obvious. A little while ago, I said 
that if one could point to a substantive area which constituted the 
field of study for sociology, it would be the institutional norms which 
seem to govern action in the sense of providing navigational rules for 
decision and action, or limits and constants which the behaviour of 
people seems to observe. But there exists already an enormous fund 
of knowledge—common knowledge based on common experience and 


- common sense—about the characteristic patterns of behaviour which 


can be observed among different groups of people and in different 
kinds of situation. Many years ago, Paul Lazarsfeld wrote a lengthy 
review of the first two volumes to be published on. the studies con- 
ducted during the Second World War into the morale of American 
troops and the reactions of conscripted men to army life. He lists a 
number of conclusions, and suggests that most people would dismiss 
them as familiar, or as so obvious that there was no point at all in 
examining them. For example: better educated men show more 
psycho-neurotic symptoms during training than those with less educa- 
tion—(the mental stability of the intellectual compared with the 
psychological resilience or impassivity of the ordinary man has often 
been commented upon). Second, men from rural backgrounds were 
usually in better spirits during their army life than men brought up 
in the City. Third, troops from the Southern States were better able 
to stand up to the climate in the hot Pacific Islands than Northerners. 
Fourth, white privates were more eager for promotion than Negroes. 
One can add a fifth, equally obvious: officers and men in units where 


_ promotion was most frequent and rapid were more satisfied with their 


present positions and prospects than were people in units where there 
were least chances of promotion. 

‘We have in these examples,’ Lazarsfeld remarks, ‘a sample list of 
the simplest kind of interrelationships which provide the bricks from 
which an empirical social science can be built. But why, since they 
are so obvious, is so much money and energy given to establish such 
findings? Would it not be wiser to take them for granted and proceed 
directly to a more sophisticated type of analysis? This might be so 
except for one interesting point about the list. Every one of these 
statements is the direct opposite of what was actually found. Poorly 
educated soldiers were more neurotic than those with higher educa- 
tion; Southerners showed no greater ability than Northerners to 
adjust to a tropical imate Negroc were more eager for promotion 
than whites; and so on.’ 

In this last instance, as in all the others, sociology defines itself as 
a critical activity. The purpose of sociology is to achieve an under- 
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standing of social behaviour and social institutions which is different 
from that current among the people through whose conduct the 
institutions exist; an understanding which is not merely different but 
new and better. The practice of sociology is criticism. It exists to 
criticize claims about the value of achievement and to question 
assumptions about the meaning of conduct. It is the business of 
sociologists to conduct a critical debate with the public about its 
equipment of social institutions. 

This purpose of critical understanding is more important now 
than it has ever been. Sociology, like other social sciences, is the 
creature of the new human situation which industrialism has brought 
about. It emerged, tentatively at first, as the need grew to under- 
stand, mitigate and possibly even control the transformations which 
individual lives and the social order continually undergo. As it 
has developed, it has become clothed with more and more of the 
objectivity and methodology of the natural sciences, and has become 
infused with more of their spirit of enquiry and discovery as ends in 
themselves; but like other social sciences, its character has nevertheless 
remained basically ideographic. All the social sciences are, I believe, 
governed by the need to understand and to represent in adequate 
terms the nature of individual personality and mental experience, or 
the relationship of individuals to each other, or the varieties of 
economic and political institutions and relationships, or the social 
order itself. 

The new impetus which has been given in our generation to the 
pace of scientific and technological development and to industrial 
and economic change all over the world gives a new urgency to these 
studies. 

In many ways, the pressing need to know more about human 
behaviour in all its contexts—a need which has found increasingly 
popular expression during this century—is a manifestation of the 
disparity between man’s understanding and control of nature and his 
insight into and command over his own conduct and his own affairs. 
Traditional wisdom, the oversight of the ‘intelligent amateur’, and 
the accumulation of experience over a lifetime, which served earlier 
generations are now insufficient when we are so promptly confronted 
with the direct and the indirect, the projected and the unanticipated, 
consequences of discoveries and decisions. Earlier generations, how- 
ever fast they saw their world changing, were at least persuaded that 
certain traditional institutions and values were immutable, and even 
that the passage of time alone might solve major difficulties and 
problems. 

Time, indeed, was seen in the mineteenth century as on the side 
of man. Now, it seems, time is against us. More accurately, perhaps, if 
more prosaically, the difference lies in the sheer multiplicity and 
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technical difficulty of the factors entering into the decision-making 
process. The point here is that we are in a fundamentally different 
situation from that obtaining when piecemeal changes could be made 
in social, economic or political systems as and when it seemed best, 
and when institutions could be discarded or replaced without much 
regard being paid to the social fabric of which they formed part. 
Decisions, planning and action in scientific, educational, economic 
and social affairs must now take cognizance of an ever-increasing span 
of considerations if they are bath to be effective and not do more 
harm than good. Similar circurrstances obtain for public and private 
corporations; and the concurrent growth of studies of decision-making 
in economics, sociology and psychology is again a manifestation of 
the way in which developmer.t in the social sciences reflects the 
emergent needs of society. 

It is not fortuitous that all societies, whatever their political 
character or stage of economic development, have realized the need 
for some form of planning. ‘Plenning’. in fact, is a word of dubious 
relevance to what is happening, if it is read in its traditional sense of 
producing a design which future actions, at set times, will convert 
into a finished construction in complete accordance with it. It is much 
more a matter of deciding the direction and the goals of activity, of 
setting the upper and lower constraints to the amounts and to the 
kinds of activity which are pertinent to the achievement of the goals. 
This new connotation places much more emphasis on selecting the 
sets of relevant variables and on understanding and controlling them 
and the factors which affect them. Planning, in short, has become a 
complicated process of social cybernetics, into which psychological, 
social, geographic, economic and educational factors enter, and a 
process which has to be implemented in terms of organizational 
and administrative expertise compared with which our existing pro- 
cedures are but primitive craft skills. 

The demands which present social needs are putting on the social 
sciences are already enormous. I am convinced that a far greater 
volume of demands and needs is resent in latent form, or is building 
up. These demands are being expressed in a bewildering variety 
of forms. They are altogether out of proportion to the present 
capabilities and resources of the social sciences. If they are to come. 
within measurable distance of an adequate response to the need which 
society has of them, positive and substantial efforts must be made to 
foster their development. These efforts are now, I believe, visible in 
a number of countries in Europe. They appear to be imminent in 
Britain. : 

I began this lecture by observing that sociology was not a new 
discipline. ‘This is true, but it is, in one sense at least, new to this 
University. It has been born at a time when the demands on it, as 
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on other social sciences, are growing, and at a time also when the 
character of the discipline itself is changing out of recognition. 
Sociology in Edinburgh looks forward to a strenuous but, I hope, an 


adventurous and lusty infancy. 
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Functional autonomy, role distance and 
social class§ 


An observation commonly made about working class? childhoods is 
that they are characterized by long periods in which parental control 
is virtually absent.? At the earliest opportunity children are allowed 
to go out to play in the streets, local parks, playgrounds and building- 
sites, or to go alone to the local cinema. One might assume from this 
that working class children grow up with a highly developed sense 
of independence and an ability to cope with ambiguity. Yet our 
knowledge of the adult working class indicates the opposite. Their 
lives have a routinized collective quality in which notions of the 
traditional are standards for ‘the proper’.* The lives of adults are 
governed by what we may call ‘rulefulness’ whereas those of children 
seem to be anarchic. 

In this paper we intend to explain this paradox by exploring the 
- implications of differential relationship to social structure for indi- 
vidual dramaturgical skill. We argue that the show of role distance* 
is a mode of role-playing normally available only to the middle 
class, while working class behaviour is more typically an expression 
of rulefulness. Thus we consider that interpretation of society in 
dramaturgical terms® is not wholly useful to an understanding of 
working class behaviour; for the latter ‘receive’ rather than ‘interpret’ 
social structure.® 

Where social structure is ‘received’ emphasis is on the imperative 
nature of mores without reference to a legitimating rationale. The 
only possible answer to the question ‘Why?’ is ‘Because it is right’. 
This ‘emphasis on the binding power of the more and folkways... 
on the blind adherence to custom corresponds with a society popu- 
lated by people playing roles principally as sets of expectations with 
* Julienne Ford 3.sc.(soc.) Research Student in Sociology, University of 
Kent at Canterbury, Part-time Lecturer in Sociology, The Polytechnic, 
London W.1 
+ Douglas Young Senior Lecturer in Sociology, West Ham College of 
Technology 
f Steven Box Lecturer in Sociology, University of Kent at Canterbury 
§ We are very grateful to Peter M. Blau for helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 
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which they must comply.’” Where structure is ‘interpreted’, on the 
other hand, custom is seen as defining ranges of tolerable variation . 
rather than the precise content of behaviour. The individual thus 
interprets concrete social events in the light of abstract principles— 
he has a ‘theory’ of social structure. In this case ideas of what is 
situationally appropriate rather than what is ‘right’ provide para- 
meters for behaviour. The discretionary element in role behaviour 
thus affords the options not only of playing but also of playing at? 
roles. 

Examples of this can be found in the different meanings which 
persons from different social class backgrounds impute to a similar 
form of address. Both middle and working class persons may call 
a policeman, ‘Officer’, but the former may do so with an aware- 
ness that to play out his citizen role in a deferential manner may be 
situationally advantageous to him, while the latter may do so because 
he sees it as the ‘proper’ thing to do. 

Far from being at odds with differential childhood behaviours, we 
argue that these adult social class differences in role playing actually 
derive from certain differences in childhood experience. For we hope 
to show that it is only in a condition of functional autonomy’ that 
the option of role distance is created for the actor. We argue that 
working class patterns of elementary behaviour’ are productive of 
functional dependence, while those of the middle class tend to 
generate independence, or functional autonomy. Intervening in these 
processes are the distinctive concepts of justice, friendship and privacy 
which characterize the social classes. 

We shall first describe these ideal types of social exchange 
behaviour™ in terms of class conceptions of justice, friendship and 
privacy. Then we shall discuss the interrelations of the concepts of 
social exchange, functional autonomy and role distance on a higher 
level of abstraction. Finally we shall suggest some implications of our 
observations for the Interactionist conception of society. 


CLASS NOTIONS OF JUSTICE, FRIENDSHIP AND PRIVACY 


An individual’s conception of justice is centrally related to his basic 
notions about the difference between individuals? and will hence 
affect his approach to social exchange. If we accept the premise that 
the child’s earliest idea of justice is based on parity of distribution 
we can trace the way in which this notion is modified for both social 
classes, and draw out the implications of this for differential drama- 
turgical perception. 

In a cultural-historical sense, the working class family setting 
can be seen as one of chronic scarcity of material resources; in these 
circumstances distribution within the household- is governed by 
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‘rationing. This rationing must be effected in order both to ensure 
physical survival and to minimize conflict within the family. Both 
these imperatives favour a distribution according to the ascribed 
statuses of age, sex and familial function. For example where distribu- 
tion of food is concerned physiological necessity dictates that the 
working males shall be favoured. Allocation on the bases of such 
highly visible criteria as age and sex also provides an overtly just 
rationale for distribution, and in this manner rationing is effected 
with minimum threat to group cohesion. 

The necessity to avoid conflict within the group also explains why 
the sanctions maintaining these principles of distribution tend to 
be characterized by appeals to self-evidence. Since the mother not 
only lacks material resources but also the time for any complicated 
explanations these appeals will be backed ultimately by recourse to 
physical or verbal coercion. ‘Thus the child learns a model of justice 
as a self-evident order, as something which is ‘right and proper’; while 
parity remains the underlying principle he modifies this in considera- 
tion of a growing number of overt status distinctions. 

Congruent with this conception of justice is the working class con- 
cept of friendship as a dense area of reciprocal rights and duties based 
on parity. The child has learned from his experiences in the family 
to categorize people in terms of simple ascribed status distinctions. 
Since this is the only mode of differentiation between individuals-of 
which he is aware, status equivalence (in terms of age and sex) be- 
comes the sole criterion of eligibility for friendship. Friends emerge, 
from the undifferentiated category of individuals of similar status, as 
children become willing to accept a greater degree of interaction 
with one another on a ‘share and share alike’ principle. Hence inter- 
personal approach behaviours will be concerned with demonstrations 
of willingness to share; this may be in swopping, lending, or even 
passing the ball in a game. Thus friendship can be seen to grow out 
of behavioural rather than verbal demonstration, and confirmation 
of reciprocal social exchange. 

Working class friendships can therefore be expected to be high on 
both scope and pervasiveness‘ for as the demands for reciprocity 
intensify, both the number of friends it is possible to have and the 
frequency of extra-friend interaction will be restricted." Thus work- 
ing class friendships are multi-functional rather than segmentary, a 
situation which may lead to a lack of differentiation between friends 
and self and a minimization of unique behaviours. For, as Simmel’ 
has pointed out, the more the group becomes differentiated from non- 
members the less the members can be differentiated from each other: 
the distinct group is the homogefieous group. 

The mode of friendship described here, with its age-specific and 
unindividuated activities, will clearly -not provide the child with 
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Participation in the initiation and termination of working class 
friendships does not lead to the learning of generalizable interpersonal 
techniques. On the one hand the initial approach behaviours are 
geared to subculturally peculiar activities and do not engender any 
learning of universally valid principles of exploration. Friendship 
formation is therefore a one-time activity, or at least one which is 
seldom repeated. On the other hand the termination of such friend- 
ships is also a rare event, since the restricting elements in the pro- 
cedures defend them from intrusion. For relationships based on 
behavioural demonstration are particularly fragile: whereas verbal 
expressions of withdrawal and reparation can be subject to later 
reinterpretation, behavioural indiscretions are undeniably disruptive 
and hence usually final. Fear of the certain consequence of negative 
behaviours on the part of any member leads to an institutionalized. 
caution in in-group relations. So in a double sense the working 
class friendship pattern precludes experimentation in role-playing 
techniques. 

The homogeneous long-enduring working class friendship group 
is thus characterized by reciprocal social exchange on the basis of 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic reward: for the powerful affective bond 
becomes of primary importance.” The friendship is therefore in the 
very fullest sense unindividuated, for it is characterized by an extreme 
lack of segmental participation; indeed the role segmentation in- 
volved in it may be even less than that involved in the love relation- 
ship for, as Simmel has said, “This entering of the whole undivided 
ego into the relationship may be more plausible in friendship than 
in love for the reason that friendship lacks the specific concentration 
on one element which love derives from its sensuousness. . . . It may 
therefore be more apt than love to connect a whole person with 
another in its entirety.’** Such a situation has little use for the concept 
of privacy and the verbal planning procedures or TS that go 
with it. 

- In contrast with the above the middle class child can be seen as 
developing a theory of justice which takes account of individual 
differences. He is aware not only of status distinctions but of 
individual circumstances, of special local attributes; thus for ex- 
ample he would recognize ‘being miserable’ as a circumstance miti- 
gating reciprocal duty, indeed as a special need entailing certain 
rights. 

Congruent with his theory of justice is his approach to friendship 
formation. For him there are a range of characteristics to be con- 
sidered in differentiating the eligible from the ineligible in the 
process of choosing friends. He scans others for points of similarity, 
for willingness to be explored. Whereas the working class child takes 
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interests for granted as being largely identical and confronts his peers 
totally, ‘on the other hand, unique individuals can engage one 
another only at odd points or at rare intervals. Like meshed gears 
they can touch only at limited segments of their perimeters.’° Here 
_ the confrontation is activity-specific; the child may ask, ‘I like fishing. 
How about you?’ Hence the resultant friendship is itself activity- 
specific rather than total.?* These friendships are based on the ex- 
trinsic benefits to be gained from reciprocal exchange. For this reason 
these scanning procedures may provide cumulative experience, in 
effect apprenticeship, in the instrumental use of expressive behaviours 
which is central to much adult middle class role playing.” 

The distinctive nature of middle class ideas of privacy is under- 
standable in the light of the above. The concept which Simmel dis- 
cusses under the head of ‘discretion’ is really only applicable to the 
middle class interpersonal relationship. Discretion, which ‘consists 

. . in staying away from knowledge of all that the other does not 
expressly reveal to us’, can only apply where social exchange is 
extrinsic rather than intrinsic, segmented rather than total. The 
notion of ‘safeguard distance’,* which applies in the working class 
only outside friendship boundaries, is present in all middle class 
interpersonal behaviour. 

Thus far we have argued that the different conceptions of 
justice, friendship and privacy which characterize the social classes 
produce differences in the degree to which children gain cumulative 
experience of manipulation of social exchange processes which will 
be relevant to adult role-playing.” We consider that these differences, 
which will be analysed-below as differences in the condition of func- 
tional autonomy, derive from the differential relationship to social 
structure of the social classes. We have indicated that the characteristic 
working class conception of justice may have derived historically from 
scarcity of material resources;?* this pattern may have assumed 
cultural autonomy which accounts for its persistence even in the 
absence of such scarcity. One can less readily ‘explain’ the pattern of 
justice and the derivative conceptions of friendship and privacy for 
the middle class. Clearly the conditions described for working class 
families are absent; there is no shortage of goods or of maternal time. 
It might, however, also be suggested, following Blau,’ that their 
relative resources place them in an advantageous position in the 
processes of social exchange in which they engage. 

Parallel conceptions of the way in which relationship to social 
structure affects social relations can be found in the work of both 
Simmel and Durkheim, but while they saw these conditions as linked 
to cultural-historic trends we argue that differences obtain syn- 
chronically between social classes.” Simmel in his discussion of the 
form of social differentiation argues that ‘modern man has too much 
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to hide to sustain friendship in the ancient sense. . . . Modern per- 
sonalities are perhaps too uniquely individualized to allow full 
reciprocity of understanding and receptivity... . The modern way 
of feeling tends more heavily towards differentiated friendships 
which cover only one side of the personality, without playing into 
other aspects of it.’?* For Simmel this was a consequence of the seg- 
mented nature of role-playing in modern life, and stemmed from 
his highly sophisticated version of the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft 
continuum. 

Durkheim’s® ideal types of solidarity are again related on an 
historical dimension. The society, characterized by mechanical 
solidarity, in which homogeneous individuals stand in total affective 
relationship to one another, is seen as historically replaced by the 
organic mode of solidarity, where uniquely differentiated individuals 
relate to one another through their instrumental requirements.** 
Yet we consider, with Merton,” that there is no historical tendency 
for one mode of solidarity and social relationship to replace the other. 
We argue instead that the differentiation obtains synchronically and 
is related to social class. 


SOCIAL EXCHANGE, FUNCTIONAL AUTONOMY AND ROLE 
DISTANCE. 


In the above discussion we have been concerned to argue that; only 
where an individual’s social exchange transactions place him in a 
position of functional autonomy, does he acquire role-playing tech- 
niques which enable him to exploit the interaction situation to his 
benefit. It is now time to turn our attention to consideration of the 
interrelations of the concepts of social exchange, functional autonomy 
and role distance on a more abstract level. 

The notion that most social behaviour is of a reciprocal or exchange 
nature is by now widely accepted.** Ego’s actions are clearly affected 
by his expectations of alter’s reciprocal, though not necessarily com- 
plementary** reactions. Of course it would be tautologous to discuss 
all interaction in exchange terms, for, as Gouldner cautions, the 
notion of reciprocity must be supplemented by that of force." Yet 
the ‘elementary’ behaviour with which we are here concerned 
certainly falls into the category which it is useful to discuss in these 
terms.*° i 

If we consider the individual actor as a system part, then the 
relevance of Gouldner’s discussion of functional autonomy for the 
analysis of interpersonal relations becomes clear. The various system 
parts can be seen as offering and requiring diferent goods and 
services; their very heterogeneity makes them interdependent. Yet, 
because exchange does not occur in isolated dyadic relations, the 
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needs of one individual structure may be ‘spread’ such that they are 
satisfied by a large number of others. It is in this way that functional 
autonomy or independence is attained; for the individual structure 
is not dependent on any one structure for all its needs.’ 

Varying degrees of functional autonomy can be explained initially 
with reference to Blau’s categorization of alternatives to compliance 
(dependence).** Where a structure A has a particular need which can 
only be fulfilled by one particular other structure, B, then A is 
potentially dependent on B. However, if A can either supply induce- 
ments to B, or force B to benefit it without reciprocation (or, of 
course if A can, in some way, do without the gratification in question), 
then A can avoid dependence on B. However, as indicated above, a 
dyadic exchange relation does not occur in isolation but in the 
context -of a. complete system of exchanges. Thus it must be em- 
phasized that A’s ability to avoid dependence on B will be determined 
by A’s relative independence in respect to all its other relations of 
exchange. For, clearly, not only the ability to supply inducements, 
but also the ability to use force, will depend on resources external to 
the particular exchange relation in question. 

Blau’s fourfold choice schema is thus ultimately reducible to the 
single issue of the extent to which a structure is able to ‘spread its 
risks’, derive different benefits from different structures, and hence 
attain functional autonomy. i 

The claim has been made above that, for the individual actor, the 
situation of functional autonomy can be seen as a prerequisite for 
the enactment of role distance behaviours. We shall now turn to a 
closer examination of this. , 

Goffman sees his formulation of role distance as providing ‘a 
sociological means of dealing with one type of divergence between 
obligation and actual performance’.*® Role distance behaviours, then, 
are those which ‘constitute a wedge between the individual and his 
role, between his doing and being’. What the actor is doing when he 
expresses role distance is to deny the ‘virtual self’, or ‘ready-made me’ 
implied by the role; but he does not deny that he is playing the role. 
Whether this is done by extreme casualness—insinuation that the 
role can be played without effort—or by deliberate ‘overplaying’,** 
the effect is the same: the actor is claiming that he is not defined by 
his role, it is only a segment of his whole being. Role distance is thus 
a situational expression of role segmentation, a signal to others of the 
existence of exchange transactions external tothe current relation- 
ship. 

Now role segmentation is ultimately dependent on audience segre- 
gation. For, only when the role.others figuring in one of an indi- 
vidual’s role sets do not figure in others, can the individual avoid 
dependence on one role relationship* for full definition of his 
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identity. On the other hand, when an individual plays out most of 
his roles in front of the same audience, he becomes entirely dependent 
on them: because they alone can define him. It is only where roles 
are played to a variety of different audiences that the actor can say 
to one group of role-others, ‘I am not only what you think I am. 
I am also something else.’ Thus where the various roles which consti- 
tute the whole self are played before several different audiences, that 
is to say where there is functional autonomy in social exchange, then 
role distance techniques are always possible as means of retreat from 
one self to another. 

Now, for an actor to take advantage of the options available to him 
in a situation of functional autonomy, it is necessary for him to have 
a dramaturgical perspective on society. Instead of a vision of society 
as a prison in which behaviour is governed by rules, he must see it 
as a loosely written play, flexible enouge to withstand many variant 
interpretations.“* - 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


We have argued above that working class culture is of a ‘received’ 
type, and that the conditions surrounding the transmission and re- 
ception of this culture are likely to produce behaviour which is best 
described as ‘ruleful’. By contrast the middle class can be understood 
as ‘interpreting’ rather than ‘receiving’ a culture. They come to learn 
the broad range of behaviours which are tolerable in a given situation, 
the rationales for these behaviours, and the consequences likely to 
follow from the various different strategies.*® 

The theme of this paper can now be summarized briefly. The 
particular notions of justice to which working class children are 
introduced can be seen as giving rise to conceptualizations of friend- 
ship based on ‘total’ affective relations. Thus early social exchange 
transactions take place in a situation of functional dependence, rather 
than autonomy. Such associations preclude the development of 
notions of privacy outside of those involved in crude in-group/out- 
group distinctions. In these circumstances they do not gain experience 
of universally valid interpersonal behaviour techniques such as role 
distance. 

As a result of these childhood experiences adult working class 
persons, when they are afforded functional autonomy (such as that 
which is involved in the physical separation of work and home life), 
are unable to make up the dramaturgical option. They are able ony 
to play but not to play at roles. 

‘Thus it seems to us that a serious limitation is imposed upon the 
sociological view of society as drama. The suggestion that man 
attempts consciously to control his presentation of self, and to 
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maximize his gratification from the identity options available to him, 
entails a misleading assumption of voluntarism. Berger suggests that 
if men, reflecting on why they obey institutional imperatives, say, 
‘T have no choice’, they are deceiving themselves.** Even where there 
is no choice within a particular role, he argues ‘nevertheless the 
individual has the choice of stepping outside the role’. Similarly 
Sartre maintains that to act only within the requirements of a role 
is to act in ‘bad faith’, and he sees ‘bad faith’ as a dishonest rejection 
of freedom.“ 

Yet we have attempted to show that, for those who are not in a 
situation of functional autonomy, and for those who have not 
acquired the relevant skills to exploit such a situation, the option of 
role distance is not available. 

If the above interpretation is correct then, in addition to imposing 
limitations on the utility of the Interactionist perspective, it has 

crucial implications for certain research procedures and also for 

educational policy. If we have given a true description of the way 
in which the working class individual is related to social structure 
then limits are set upon the validity of his reportage of structure. 
Often respondents are required to give ‘reasons’ for behaviour or 
views; where the questions used are open-ended the answers may 
look like’rationales. However these responses may, in fact, be merely 
‘received’ ideas: they may represent no more than the respondents’ 
perceptions of what is the proper answer to give.“* In some cases, 
however, the working class respondent may find a question requiring 
a reason for actions or attitudes so meaningless that he does not even 
have a ‘received’ notion of what answer to give. Bernstein and Young, 
in a study of social class differences in conceptions about the uses of 
toys, gave a closed schedule in which mothers were required to rank 
six ‘ideas about what toys are for’ in order of importance. They found 
a tendency for working class mothers to rank in a purely random 
manner while middle class respondents showed a clear pattern of 
preference.*® Thus the idea of ‘received’ structure indicates critical 
problems for questionnaire design and the interpretation of data. 

The-above discussion also suggests certain practical imperatives in 
the field of the sociology of education. For, if one of the major handi- 
caps which the working class child suffers is deficiency in role-playing 
ability, then the relevant remedial measures are those directed 
towards impregnating the child with a dramaturgical awareness. 
Only the individual who has this dramatic skill will be able to create 
structure: Only he can experience the freedom which can come from 
exploitation of a functionally autonomous situation. 
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1. Throughout this paper a concep- 
tion of social class in terms of two 
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The 1851 religious census—a useless experiment? 


Exactly half-way through the nineteenth century the Whig govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell undertook what had never been embarked 
upon before and which no government has repeated since. The 1851 
' Religious Census was unique in so far as no body of the state up to 
that time or subsequently had dared to use the tools of counting to 
encroach on what was, and still is, held to be the private domain of 
attendance at public worship. Nor has the government of any country 
in recent times found it desirable or expedient to probe into such a 
matter. Certain countries today make it obligatory for citizens to 
declare their religious allegiance at the time of taking a census, as 
was the case in Ireland in 1834.’ In Germany at the present time a 
question on religious affiliation is needed for the distribution of 
church taxes, and in Canadz a question has been included since 1871 
for no clearly defined end.” The rise of religious sociology since the 
end of Second World War kas precipitated a renewed interest in the 
size and social composition cf church congregations, but such surveys 
as have been carried out on the Continent and in England have all 
been executed by voluntary agencies, usually by the denominations 
concerned and then on a very limited scale. No attempt has been made 
to engage in so mammoth a task as to cover every church and chapel 
on a given Sunday in one country. 

That the 1851 Religious Census has never been repeated is suffi- 
cient evidence in itself to show that the experiment had limited 
success. Both with respect to the immediate reception that the census 
received from certain quarters, and from the results after it was taken 
on 30 March, it became apparent that it did not yield the kind of 
information that it was intended to produce. It was prepared without 
a due consideration of the difficulties that would arise and it was 
quickly realized that in order to obtain results a far more com- 
plicated manceuvre was needed than had first been anticipated. In 
retrospect some critics would go so far as to argue that the results 
were sufficiently inaccurate as to damn the census as worthless. Such 
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a judgment is unwarrantable. The Report is of value to the sociologist 
as well as the historian. 

Why should the census have been taken in ‘the first place? The 
upper and middle classes of England in this period were engrossed 
in a number of religious issues. ‘There was a renewed interest in 
religion and with it a concern that Britain, a professedly Christian 
country, did not live up to the ideals it claimed to uphold. The 
Evangelical Revival, the Oxford Movement, the growth of Method- 
ism, and the re-establishment of Roman Catholicism, all presented 
to the country new or long-lost goals. At the same time religious 
rivalry stirred up a number of denominational fears. But revived 
ideals, especially in the matter of ecclesiastical concerns, did not en- 
gage the populace. The surge in population—it had grown by 18 per 
cent between 1841 and 1851 and by 98 per cent since 1801—brought 
with it the sudden emergence of large sections of society who openly 
had little time for religious observance. They could perhaps be 
excused because they lived in areas where the building of churches 
had been slow. But it was also observed that where the churches had 
been erected in the new working-class areas, they had received but 
half-hearted following. And were there not signs among the stalwarts 
of institutional religion, the middle classes themselves, that a defec- 
tion was appearing, for example, in the form of Holyoake’s secular- 
ism? Under these circumstances then, England could hardly be said 
to be Christian. However, the concern was not only over the struggle 
of the devil versus the forces of righteousness. ‘There were also those 
who were worried about the composition of the forces of righteous- 
ness. The devil had the advantage of facing a divided army. A fast 
growing Nonconformity which had been strongly reinforced by an 
enthusiastic Methodism, admittedly itself split, was beginning to 
threaten the strength of the entrenched Established Church. While 
tussles raged in theological and political circles, in which the founda- 
tions of the establishment were involved, there was a concern on both 
sides, about the extent of Nonconformist gains in terms of church 
buildings and adherents. The Nonconformists in particular welcomed 
the census in the belief that every advantage lay with them, for. 
they were convinced that national statistics, heretofore impossible to 
obtain, would confirm their impregnable position. 

Though the 1851 Religious Census was part of the decennial census 
and was taken the day before the national census began, it differed 
from: previous censuses in the method of presentation. Unlike the 
practice in ordinary decennial censuses carried out by the Registrar 
General, a particular person was appointed by the Registrar General 
for the compiling of the results and eventual writing up of the 
Religious Census. The person chosen was Horace Mann, Barrister- 
. at-Law in Lincoln’s Inn, and reputed to be.someone of unusual fitness 
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for the task, who was also commissioned to undertake the Census 
Report on Education at the same time. He was seemingly acceptable 
to people of all religious persuasions and in the end his careful and 
assiduous work brought him praise from most quarters. But in one 
respect he was not an unbiased reporter. He came down firmly on 
the side of religion. His Report, which was presented to the Registrar 
General at the end of 1853, concluded with recommendations for the 
strengthening of the churches, especially the Church of England, on 
the assumption that England should be thought of as a Christian 
country and that religious practice in the matter of public worship 
did not measure up to a realizable ideal. In the last sentences of the 
Report he wrote: 


The history of men and states shows nothing more conspicuously than 
this—that in proportion as a pure and practical religion is acknowledged 
and pursued are individuals materially prosperous and nations orderly 
and free. It is thus that religion ‘has the promise of the life that now is, 
as well as of that which is to come.’ (p. clxviii.)® 


Interestingly enough, this statement, reminiscent of a certain brand 
of Protestantism and linked with middle-class prosperity, is backed 
by a footnote which refers to the history of the Quakers and the 
Methodists. 

The expressed objects of the census were, according to Mann, first 
. to establish the number of individuals who attended divine service 
on a particular Sunday, and second, to estimate the number of people 
in the general community who attended worship at all. Both the 
objects were doomed to a certain degree of failure, and whilst it was 
found difficult enough to establish the number of worshippers on any 
one Sunday, it was found even more problematical to gauge the size 
of the greater community associated with the churches and this object 
was quickly dropped.* But in addition to the primary goals of the 
census, others were also given a prominent place in the Report. ‘They 
covered such elementary data as the number of churches associated 
with the denominations, together with their seating capacity. The 
date of the erection or consecration of each building was also required. 
Forms distributed to incumbents of the Established Church had ques- 
tions about churches built after 1800, asking for such details as the 
way by which the cost had been defrayed, whether by a Parliamentary 
Grant, from parochial rates, or by private benefaction. Further infor- 
mation was requested on how the church was endowed—the extent 
of its income from tithe, from glebe, and from Easter offerings. The 
answers to these questions were never computed. The clergy were in 
many cases strongly opposed to the census, and it would appear, 
opposed in particular to this section dealing with monetary:mattérs: 
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The Registrar General decided at the last moment that these 
questions did not have to be filled in, though in many cases they 
were. 

Opposition to the census quickly centred on its legal position. The 
value of a census obviously depends on a high level of compliance. 
This is helped in an ordinary census by imposing sanctions on all 
who refuse to comply with its demands. But when the question was 
raised in the Houses of Parliament about the Religious Census, it 
was decided that no such sanctions would be taken against churches 
or individuals who failed to comply with the demands of the-census. 
This fact alone puts the Religious Census in quite a different category 
from general censuses. 

Direct opposition to the census can be seen in a refusal on the part 
of the clergy to fill in the forms. Where no forms were received, 
further attempts were made to obtain them, and if this proved fruit- 
less, local registrars returned forms themselves, often inserting what 
they thought was the average size of the congregation. Thus, two sets 
of figures were compiled in the results; one giving the actual returns 
from the clergy, and the other offering adjusted results where no form 
was received. Most calculations in the Report were based on the 
latter figures. Mann noted. with satisfaction that the returns were as 
complete as could be wished for and ‘in the event there were few 
refusals’. “The extent to which the returns . . . were received, affords 
abundant evidence of the hearty co-operation of the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations.’* Nevertheless, it was admitted that 
there were 2,524 cases where no information with regard to sittings 
could be obtained. 

A serious weakness of the organization evolved by Mann was 
that the actual enumerating was the responsibility of each priest or 
minister, who, though he was given instructions on how he was to fill 
in the form, received no directions as to how the counting was to be 
carried out. The clergy of thé Established Church had been employed 
as enumerators in the first census of 1801, and in the 1851 general 
census there were as many as 30,610 enumerators. In the Religious 
Census enumerators were asked to check the returns for exaggera- 
tions: in turn they were responsible for 2,190 local registrars. 
Further, the 1851 census took account of the boundaries set up by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners with a particular eye to dealing with 
Religious Census.* The writer’s examination of some of the forms 
returned for the Religious Census shows that in many cases the count 
was little more than a guess, notably where figures were rounded off 
to the nearest hundred or nearest ten.’ In one instance exactly the 
same rounded figure appeared forthe afternoon congregation as for 
the morning congregation. It seems more than likely that some of 
the aggression against the census was expressed by béing indifferent 
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to the often very arduous work of making a precise count. Again, the 
temptation to exaggerate the returns was obviously great. Yet despite 
the temptations, each clergyman was obliged to state on the form: ‘I 
certify the foregoing to be a true and correct Return to the best of 
. my belief. Witness my hand this day ...’ (p. clxxii). It is a lasting 
weakness of the census that the clergy were not helped more in dealing 
with the most vital part of the census—the actual counting—by, for 
example, the use of counting officers in the church.’ Perhaps it was 
thought the clergy could count the congregation while they were 
preaching! 

It is precisely at this point—the failure to establish an accurate 
count—that critics have found most fault with the census and there- 
fore question the validity of the findings. The problem is to know 
how far the census was inaccurate and whether the inaccuracies are 
enough to invalidate the questions it was supposed to answer. Before 
the census was taken, the Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) and the 
Bishop of Salisbury opposed it in the House of Lords and feared that 
it would be inaccurate and its mformation used for propaganda. In 
the diocese of Oxford there was actually a petition against it.° But the 
editor of the conservative and anti-Roman Catholic Times reminded 
members of the Establishment that if they did not fill in the forms it 
would be the Nonconformists who would stand to gain, and suggested 
that most of what he called the ‘working clergy’ would comply with 
the request.” It is strange that clergy of the Established Church, allied 
as they are to the state through their church, should refuse informa- 
tion about parishes, buildings and finance, demanded as it was by 
the government. 

‘The Sunday on which the census was taken had average, if not fine, 
weather," and as it was Mid-Lent Sunday or Mothering Sunday, 
attendances were probably low in some areas, especially Yorkshire, 
because of the habit of visiting parents’ homes on that day.” But 
observers thought it was unlikely that such factors would have made 
noticeable differences to the congregations, and certainly would not 
have affected the ratio between attendances for the Church of 
England and Nonconformists.* There were complaints that the 
Church of England returns were below average and the Noncon- 
formists’ above average. There was one complaint that 200,000 people 
in workhouses, where presumably services were held, were not added 
to the Church of England figures.** Some clergy seem to have adver- 
tised the fact before the census Sunday that a count would take place 
the following Sunday: others said nothing.** 

By and large, and taking into account such checks as Mann was able 
to introduce, it appears in the eves of this writer that the census does 
offer a fairly reliable picture of church attendance on a national scale 
at that time. After all, it was the first one of its kind, and doubtless 
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the first general census of 1801 was not without its errors. The Times 
commented it was ‘accurate and trustworthy’: and the High Church 
journal, the Christian Remembrancer, stated: “We think that on the 
whole the Church of England may accept the general results as not a 
very untrue picture.’*’ A modern historian, K. S. Inglis, comes to the 
same conclusion.** Mann in a lecture to the Statistical Society of 
London said: 


Iam really unable to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the general 
facts and totals of the census are substantially correct. 


And again: 


Nor will the Church herself, I am persuaded, long withhold the acknow- 
ledgement that a service of no inconsiderable worth was rendered to her 
when, by the census of 1851, her true position and her mighty task were 
both more clearly set before her.?® 


But in addition to the census offering a moderately accurate account 
of church-going in terms of absolute figures, it has one other merit. 
Even if the degree of error is not inconsiderable, it can be assumed 
that the errors were equally distributed over the country—a reason- 
able assumption in the light of no contrary evidence—and therefore 
the results are of value in determining relative levels of church 
attendance in various regions, for example, between county and 
county, and between town and countryside. 

Mann thought it advisable in his Report to give much space to 
the history of the churches and sects which made their appearance 
in the census. He offered a brief and interesting account of the Sande- 
manians, and a longer description of the Mormons, who had grown 
considerably by 1851, having 222 places of worship and recording 
over 18,000 attendances at the time of the census. They were reported 
doing effective work among the artisan classes. He offered consider- 
able statistical information about the Church of England, which was 
probably not known at the time, judged at least by the reference to 
the statistics in The Times,” but one wondered why he went so far 
as to publish in full the 39 Articles. Could it be that he was upholding 
an anti-Puseyite position? 

In listing the denominations and sects which were unearthed in 
the census, Mann stated there were 35 ‘religious communities’ the 
majority of which were allied with Nonconformity. The word sect, 
as was the custom of the day, was used frequently to refer to non- 
Established bodies, but in this paper the word will denote all religious 
bodies not associated with the Church of England, the Nonconformist 
churches, and the Roman Catholic Church. There is one difficulty. 
It is the eternal difficulty of classifying sects. Some of the bodies 
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included with the Nonconformists in this essay might well have been 
included with the-sects, such as the Wesleyan Reformers: they were 
certainly small in numbers and displayed a sectarian spirit. There 
was no difficulty in classifying such groups as the Quakers and 
Unitarians as sects. It was decided that small bodies with close links 
with Nonconformist churches would be included with the Non- 
conformists. Nonconformity at the time was a great umbrella under 
which many sheltered and a number of the smaller religious bodies 
which in the matter of worship and doctrine scarcely differed from 
the larger bodies wished to be counted as Nonconformists. The figures 
presented here from the 1851 Religious Census probably show that 
bodies grouped as sects have a smaller following than they would have 
had by a more sociological definition of a sect. 

The results of the census stated that out of a total of 34,467 build- 
ings used for public worship, those belonging to the Established 
Church numbered 14,077 or 41 per cent.” This statistic alone was a 
sufficient demonstration to some that the Established Church no 
longer had an overriding place in the religious life of the nation. In 
turn this led to the inevitable quarrel over the value of such statistics 
in comparing on the basis of a common unit a back-street chapel 
with a medieval cathedral, and the claims of the anti-Establishment 
stalwarts become somewhat less spectacular in the light of available 
seating in religious buildings. Irrespective of whether the seats were 
free or appropriated, Anglicans mustered a total of 5,317,915 (52 per 
cent of all available seats) against all the rest who claimed 4,894,648; 
or an average of 377 seats per building for the Establishment and 240 
per building for all other churches. 

A question that had pressed itself on the minds of leaders of Church 
and state since the beginning of the century, and which was still 
prominent at the time of the census, was whether there was adequate 
seating accommodation for the population at large, on the assumption 
that people wanted to come te church Sunday by Sunday. Mann’s 
conclusion based on national figures, and his estimated ‘eligible’ 
population,’ was that available seating was short by only 185,450. 
But while for the country as a whole the position did not appear to 
be too bad, there were various districts where there was a gross 
inadequacy of seating. Such was the interest in the problem of seating 
that 31 pages of the Report dealt with results relating to accommoda- 
tion, while only 21 pages covered church attendance. The census 
tried to differentiate between free end appropriated seats, which from 
the returns were roughly about the same in number, but Mann 
quickly decided to abandon the distinction as he realized that the 
question had not been clearly understood. The word free was some- 
times taken to mean not only pews for which no rent was charged, 
but also those termed ‘private’, which in certain old parish churches 
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were allocated to prominent local families and for which no rent was 
charged. 5 

As might be expected, it was the towns and cities where the more 
serious deficiencies in church accommodation were to be found. On 
a demographic basis, Mann estimated that 1-6 million seats would be 
required to accommodate the potential population. Using Poor Law 
Districts as a basis, he noted that 67 per cent of population in rural 
areas could be accommodated; in urban districts, 46 per cent; and 
only 34 per cent in towns over 100,000 (p. cxxvii). It was the churches 
in working-class areas that had failed to grow at the same speed as 
the population: in middle-class areas the churches had been erected 
at the same rate as the increase of the population. But there were 
signs of hopé. In the diocese of London in years just prior to the 
census, go new churches had been built for the working classes. ‘The 
overall growth of churches in the last few years, according to Mann, 
had not been unsatisfactory. From 1800-21 the population as a whole 
had grown faster than accommodation provided by the churches, but 
from 1821-51 accommodation had expanded more rapidly than the 
population (p. cxxxii). One has in mind that Mann was referring, 
not to churches of all denominations, but of those of the Established 
Church. The Times on g January 1854, mentioning the erection of 
buildings of the Church of England, stated that between 1841 and 
1851, 1,197 new buildings had been erected, between 1831 and 1841, 
667; while between 1821 and 1831 only 276 had been built. The 
Nonconformists had put up a great number of churches and chapels 
in the first half of the nineteenth century—more than those built by 
the Established Church. 

Mann called not only for more buildings—he reckoned about 2,000 
were needed irrespective of denomination—but for a greater use of 
buildings, especially in the Church of England, which failed to open 
its doors on a Sunday evening as did the Nonconformists. However, 
he was not so naive as to suggest that the alienation (he actually used 
the word) of a large proportion of the population could be overcome 
merely by supplying more seats. The situation called for other types 
of action which will be mentioned later. 

To establish the number of individuals who attended church on a 
given Sunday, was, as has been stated, a primary purpose of the 
census, Yet this one apparently simple task was never accurately 
accomplished. In this sense the census may be said to have failed. 
Quite apart from the fact that the method adopted by Mann was 
completely inadequate, the procedure he himself developed contained 
three weaknesses. 

1. The inaccuracy in the counting of people attending the ser- 

vices. i ' trae 
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2. The formula that was devised by Mann to convert ‘attendances’ 
into ‘individuals’. 
3. Not separating children from adults at any of the services. 


We have already considered the first weakness. The second relates 
to the formula invented by Mann which was necessary because the 
method he employed in the census could only furnish information 
about attendances at various services. ‘Those were the days when many 
people were not content to go to church once a Sunday, but went 
twice and even more often. But also there were those who would 
attend a church of the Church of England in say the morning or 
afternoon, then worship with the Nonconformists in the evening. 
Presented with returns which would only show attendances, Mann 
attempted to calculate the number of individuals by taking the 
figures for the morning congregation, adding to them half the after- 
noon attendances, and then finally adding a third of the evening 
attendances. Mann, so far as it is known, made no pilot survey to 
check his formula, and in any case it would have had to be tested in 
several regions, It is reminiscent in type of the crude formula devised 
by Malthus more than 50 years before in studying the growth of 
population and food supply. Critics were not slow in challenging 
Mann’s formula suggesting that apart from its general inaccuracy, it 
tended to favour one denomination, the Church of England, and dis- 
favour the Nonconformists.”* ‘There was much doubt about Roman 
Catholic figures in any case, because the census appeared to make 
little provision for the possibility of several morning services—were 
they added together when several took place, or was only the largest 
service included? The Rev. A. Hume of Liverpool attempted to sub- 
stitute another formula which he thought was fairer but which was 
just as much a piece of guess-work as was Mann’s.* Commenting on 
the services of the day, Dr. Hume wrote: “The morning service may 
be said to be the service of necessity, the afternoon service that of 
convenience, and the evening one that of devotion.’ Sociologically this 
comment may be fair: theologically the observation is not likely to 
be applauded, 

The failure to make a careful distinction in the matter of counting 
young people as distinct from adults was another weakness of Mann’s 
procedure. In compiling the tables—and 250 pages of the Report are 
devoted to tables—figures for afternoon attendances probably in- 
cluded a number of Sunday school children as well as Sunday school 
teachers. Children were most likely present at other services, and one 
wonders in the absence of instructions whether they were included 
in the returns. Mann admits that in some cases children were no 
doubt included and no one shoulc be lulled into thinking that the 
apparently large totals compared with figures today refer only to 
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adults. It is more than likely that the Nonconformists, whose Sun- 
day schools were most active, would have more young people per 
capita at the afternoon services than would the Church of England. 
_ The returns asked for separate Sunday school figures and it was 

estimated that 2-3 million scholars attended on the stipulated Sun- 
day, of whom 40 per cent were to be found in churches of the 
Established Church; the total number of Sunday school teachers was 
302,000. 

Mann wished to establish a ‘general population’ against which a 
comparison could be made of the attendances at church. He felt that 
an ‘eligible’ population could not be considered to be equal to the 
total population. Obviously not everyone can attend church on any 
one Sunday. The young, the very old, those employed as servants, 
those working on public conveyances, traders, doctors and so on, 
could hardly be expected to be present at divine service. Such people 
by Mann’s reckoning numbered 7-5 million—a liberal estimate 
indeed—which left a total of 10-4 million, or 58 per cent of the 17-9 
million which was the census figure of the population of England 
and Wales in 1851. It is to be noted that in Mann’s thinking the 
‘eligible’ population in the first instance referred only to those able 
to attend church in the morning. He made another crude calculation 
in estimating the number of people who throughout the day could 
have attended a service at some time, which he reckoned was 12:5 
million, or 7o per cent of the total population. This is referred 
to as the ‘eligible day’ population. Those who undertake church- 
attendance censuses at the present time know how difficult it is to 
compute an ‘eligible’ population which takes into account the very 
young, the old, the ill, those working on essential services, those 
employed on shift-work and so forth. The idea has been virtually 
abandoned and it is legitimate to question how far Mann’s guess- 
work aided his cause. 

‘The recorded total of attendances by people of all ages for services 
in the morning, the afternoon and the evening amounted to 10-4 
million and by adjustment for non-returns to 10-9 million (Table 1). 
For morning services (4-4 million attendances), congregations of the 
Church of England claimed little more than a half of the total 
attendances, and the Nonconformists 39 per cent of them. For the 
afternoon services, where a total of as many as 3-0 million attendances 
were recorded, the percentages of the Established and Nonconformist 
churches were much the same as those for the morning, with a slight 
advantage for the Church of England. But in the evening 67 per cent 
of attendances went to churches and chapels of the Nonconformists, 
the Established Church having ondy 27 per cent of the total. For the 
overall total of 10-4 million attendances, both the Church of England 
and the Nonconformist churches had the same percentage—47. The 
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proportion for Roman Catholics was 4 per cent and for sectarians 
2 per cent. For morning services, Roman Catholics gained 5 per cent 
of the total attendances. 

The Report stated that using the formula Mann invented for 
attendances that had been adjusted for non-returns, 7-3 million 
individuals went to church, which was 41 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, or 58 per cent of the calculated ‘eligible day’ population. Table 2 
sets out the relative distribution of individuals among the various 
denominational groups. From these reckonings the Church of 
England, with just over half of all individuals, representing a fifth 
of the total population, emerged a stronger church than did the Non- 
conformists, who had 42 per cent of all individuals and 17 per cent 
of the total population. 

Mann's overt concern was not so much with the tussle between the 
Established Church and Nonconformity but rather with those who 


TABLE 1. Number of attendances actually recorded according to denomination 





Morning Afternoon Evening Total 





N % N vA N % N VA 
Church of England 2,371,732 54 1,764,641 58 803,141 27 4939514 47 
Nonconformists 1,708,958 39 1,153,216 38 1,995,577 67 4857751 47 
Roman Catholic 240,792 5 51,406 2 73,232 2 365,430 4 
Sectarian 106,856 2 61,017 2 88,822 3 256,695 2 
TOTAL 4,428,338 100 3,030,280 100 2,960,772 100 10,419,390 100 


TOTAL (adjusted) 4,647,482 3,184,135 3,064,449 10,896,066 





TABLE 2. Estimated number of individuals attending church by denomination 
(by Mann’s formula) 


Estimated number Percentage of each Percentage of 
of individuals denomination of individuals 
attending church thetotalpopulation attending church 





Church of England 3,773,474. 21 Ba 
Nonconformist 3,007,348 17 42 
Roman Catholic 305,393 2 4 
Sectarian 174,817 

TOTAL 7,261,032* 41 100 











* There appears to be an error of 10 in the printing or additions of the results in 
Table 23, p. clvi. According to the figures given, the total should be 7,261,042. 
The error is with figures for the Nonconformists. The total for Nonconformists 
shown here is that from Table B in Mann's paper to the Statistical Society, op. cit. 
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did not grace a Christian church of any kind. He calculated that the 
number of absentees on 30 March amounted to 5-3 million based 
upon his estimated ‘eligible day’ population of 12-5 million. This is 
a big enough figure for any country thought of as being Christian, 
but it is suggested that Mann’s figure, if anything, is on the conserva- 
tive side. Assuming for the moment that his estimation of the number 
of individuals who attended church was correct, and using as a base 
those people of 10 years of age and over, it is to be observed that out 
of a possible 13-5 million, 6-2 million did not attend church and 54 
per cent of the population 10 years of age and over did. In round 
figures about 1 out of every 2 ‘adults’ attended a place of worship. 

Mann’s formula, it has been noted, was not without its critics. 
From the crude figures that he collected others tried to establish what 
they thought were more accurate figures of the number of individuals 
who went to church. Among them must be counted the Rev. A. Hume 
of Liverpool, already referred to, who deserves to be given a high 
place in the history of modern religious sociology. None the less, his 
own formula which gave members of the Established Church a greater 
proportion of individuals has little to commend it. It too was not 
subjected to empirical testing. 

In trying to determine what eluded the organizers of the census, 
namely estimating the number of individuals who attended church, 
and at the same time avoiding the unrefined formulae produced by 
Mann and others, the best method under the circumstances is to start 
by calculating the minimum number of individuals who attended 
church. This is achieved by selecting from each denominational 
group, figures which represent the best attended service on the day, 
either for morning, afternoon or evening. ‘The Report did indeed 
refer to this type of grouping, called the ‘most numerously attended 
services’ and the results in ‘Table 3 are based on such statistics. While 
it is true that this base excluded people who might have attended 
only once on the Sunday at a service not included in the figures (e.g., 
a person attending only on a Sunday afternoon in a parish church 
where only those attending in the morning would be included because 
the morning service was the best patronized service), it does prevent 
wild guesses about the number of people who attended church on 
other occasions, or the number who attended twice. Since it was the 
case that a good proportion of church-goers went twice on a Sunday 
~——hardly a factor to be taken seriously today in any calculations—the 
error of excluding the individuals who had only attended once at 
services not included for the calculations is not so very great. Using 
figures of this kind offers what might be called the ‘maximum- 
minimum’ number of individuals. Again, this method seems to be the 
best out of a bad bunch in establishing a base on which to make some 
kind of a regional comparison. From results so computed, a minimum 
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of 6-4 million individuals attended church, which represents 35 per 
cent of the total population, 47 per cent of the total adult population 
10 years of age and over, or 51 per cent of Mann’s calculated ‘eligible 
day’ population. Keeping in mind these figures and others that have 
already been given, it would seem once again fairly certain that 
between 4 and 5 out of every 10 adults (10 years and over) attended 
church on the appointed day. Individuals from the Established and 
Dissenting churches turned out in much the same force with about 
3 million each with a slight advantage to the Dissenters. ‘Together 
they accounted for about 95 per cent of the total (Table 3). Roman 
Catholics had 4 per cent of all individuals and 2 per cent of the 
population aged 10 years and over. This method, using Mann’s 
figures, gives sectarians a very thin following, but in any case, no 
matter what type of calculation is used, the returns for the sects, as 
we have defined such bodies, turned out to be very small. 


TABLE 3. Persons present at the most numerously attended services (derived from 
Table N in the Census Report) 








Persons present at Percentage of 
the most numer- persons of total Percentage of 


ously attended population persons 
Services 
Church of England 2,971,258 17 47 
Nonconformists 3,110,782 17 49 
Roman Catholic 249,389 Le 4 
Sectarian 24,793 (1) (4) 
TOTAL 6,356,222 35 100 





Some brief remark ought to be made about the relative strength of 
the Nonconformists. It has already been noted that according to the 
criteria of the kind of information obtained by the census, the 
strength of the Dissenters was very roughly that of the Established 
Church. This news was not enthusiastically received by the leaders 
of the Church of England and Mann in an attempt to clear himself 
of the charge of having ‘rigged’ the results went so far as to state in 
his lecture to the Statistical Society that only two of the clerks out of 
about twenty responsible for the final computing of the statistics were 
Dissenters!’ But the Dissenters themselves, while they were united 
in their opposition to the Established Church in their upholding of 
the Protestant religion, and in the right to the freedom of worship, 
were divided on issues political as well as theological. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century the Methodists viewed as a homogeneous 
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group—though they were indeed divided—had about half the follow- 
ing in terms of number of adherents, churches and sittings, of the 
entire Nonconformist bloc (see Table 4).** The Independents or 
Congregationalists, again based on the returns of the 1851 census, had 
about a quarter of the following, churches and accommodation of the 
Nonconformists, and the Baptists a little under a fifth. Divided or 
not, the Dissenters as a whole presented an image of regular as distinct 
from irregular church-going. Mann said: 


... out of a given proportion (say 1,000,000) of dissenters, the proportion 
found attending service on any particular Sunday will be greater than the 
proportion of churchmen out of a similar number.?” 


He also thought Roman Catholics were slack in attending church. 
Was he in fact ignorant of their church-going habits? At the present 
time they are looked upon as being most regular attenders at church. 
Or was it that when the census was taken, Roman Catholics, and 
probably Irish labourers in particular, were not frequenters of their 
churches? The former explanation seems the more likely. 


TABLE 4. Returns for Nonconformist churches (mainly derived from Mann's 
lecture published in Journal of the Statistical Society, March 1855) 





Number of 
individuals (by 
Mann's formula) 


ee a 


N . N N 
Methodists % % % 


(all sections) 2,194,298 50 2,417,353 50 1,885,372 46 
Independents, 

Congregationalists . 1,067,760 25 1,214,059 25 793,142 26 
Baptists 


Total 


Denomination Sittin 
INES attendances, 


(all sections) 152343 17 930,190 19 587.978 20 
Scottish 
Presbyterians 86,692 2 80,510 2 6o131 2 
Other 
Nonconformists 250,798 6 215,639 4 180,725 6 
TOTAL 4,351,891 100 4,857,751 100 3,007,348 100 





The Report, which offered a mass of detailed tables, did not investi- 
gate to any extent variations in church-going between region and 
region. The person who attempted to fill in the gaps was Dr. A. 
Hume. He produced an interesting book in 1860 entitled Remarks 
on the Census of Religious Worship for England and Wales, with 
suggestions for an improved census in 1861, and a map, illustrating 
the religious condition of the country. Using the criterion of total 
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attendances he tried to show where certain denominations were strong 
and where they were weak. Doubtless Hume was inspired by the map 
that was supplied with the Report of the census of 1851, which 
showed demographically the distribution of the general population. 
Nevertheless Hume’s map must have been one of the first of its kind 
in relating the strength of church attendance to geographical areas. 
I have, however, produced a set of maps relating to the 1851 Religious 
Census not based on total attendances as Hume’s was, but on figures 
from the most numerously attended services, that is, according to a 
‘maximum-minimum’ number of individuals. It proved to be im- 
practical to employ a more detailed geographical base than counties, 
though it would have been more valuable to have worked with Poor 
Law Districts. Percentages have been calculated against the total 
population, and therefore, in terms of showing the minimal level of 
church-going in a particular place, are not of much use. Their chief 
value is for the task on hand—the creation of a criterion for making 
a comparison. between county and county, and between denomination 
and denomination. 

The areas of strongest attendance for churches of all denominations 
taken together were Bedfordshire (57 per cent), Huntingdonshire (55 
per cent), South Wales (54 per cent), North Wales (53 per cent) 
and Wiltshire (51 per cent).** (See Map 1.) The weakest areas were 
London (21 per cent), Cumberland (25 per cent), Lancashire (27 per 
cent), Durham (247 per cent), Northumberland (28 per cent), and 
Middlesex (30 per cent). It will be noted that these ‘weak’ counties, 
perhaps with the exception of Cumberland, have within them cities 
or industrial areas. Excluding Wales, the strongest area of church- 
going was roughly from Cornwall to the Wash, avoiding the metro- 
polises of London and Birmingham. On average, Wales had a high 
level of church-going but it had relatively little effect on the average 
for England and Wales as a whole, since its general population . 
amounted to only 1 million in 1851, compared with almost 17 million 
in England. Hume held that the weakest counties were Durham, 
Cumberland, Middlesex and Surrey. 

Attendances at places of worship of the Established Church proved 
to be strong in those areas where total church-going was strong, which 
is roughly speaking from Cornwall to the Wash (Map 2). The best 
attended counties for the Church of England were Dorsetshire (30 
per cent), Rutland (28 per cent), Huntingdonshire (27 per cent), 
Northamptonshire (27 per cent). According to the number of indi- 
viduals who attended church, calculated by Mann’s formula, Hume 
- stated that the strongest counties for the Established Church were 
Hereford, Shropshire, Devonshire.and the south-east counties. But 
by total attendances, he cited Suffolk, Wiltshire and Northampton- 
shire. The weakest parts by our calculations were Durham (9 per 
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cent), Northumberland (10 per cent), North Wales (10 per cent), West 
Riding of Yorkshire (10 per cent). According to total attendances, 
Hume offered North Wales, Surrey and Durham. 

Anyone would have expected Wales to have turned out to be a 
stronghold of the Nonconformists. (See Map 3.) Such was in fact 
the case. North Wales had the best figures (43 per cent) of any county 
or area for the Nonconformists, which was closely followed by South 
Wales (42 per cent). In England the best counties were Bedfordshire 
(33 per cent), Cornwall (33 per cent), and the border county, Mon- 
mouthshire (30 per cent). These Agures show that based on highest 
single attendances, the strong counties or areas for the Noncon- 
formists had a higher level of attendance than counties where the 
Established Church had its best figures. ‘Thus, where Nonconformity 
was well established, it seemed that it could, relatively speaking, 
create more faithful habits of church-going than in areas where the 
Church of England was the best implanted. Hume reckoned that the 
strongest areas were South Wales, North Wales, Monmouthshire, 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. Our calculations showed the 
weakest areas were Surrey (7 per cent), London (8 per cent), Middle- 
sex (10 per cent) and Herefordshire (10 per cent). In all fairness it 
should be pointed out that some of these ratios are smaller than any 
of the minimum ones for the Church of England. Hume referred to 
Sussex, Warwickshire, Cumberland and Herefordshire as the weakest 
counties for the Dissenters. It is undeniable and perhaps contrary to 
expectation that the southern counties of Middlesex, Surrey and 
Sussex were weak spots in the spread of nineteenth century Non- 
conformity. Mann made a similar observation about accommodation 
available per capita of the general population. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, he said, were weakest in the home counties—Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey and Sussex.?® By the same 
criterion he also noted that in England the Congregationalists 
were strongest in Dorset and Essex, and Baptists strongest in Bed- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire, Buckinghamshire, Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire. __ 

Most of the Roman Catholic population in 1851 was to be found 
in Lancashire. (See Map 4.) There it established the level of 5 per 
cent of the total population based on single attendances, which 
represented a large proportion of all Roman Catholic attendances 
in England. In the counties of Warwickshire, the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Durham, Cheshire, Staffordshire and London there was 
some showing, but relatively speaking figures were very small. In 
the majority of counties, Roman Catholics according to the most 
numerously attended services registered less than one per cent of 
the total population. Based on total attendances, Roman Catholics 
had relatively high levels of attendance in the towns of Preston, 
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Liverpool, Wigan and Manchester. In Liverpool and Wigan attend- 
ances at Roman Catholic churches were- more numerous than at 
Nonconformist chapels.” 

It had been commonly thought that in the nineteenth century 
church-going, irrespective of denomination, was weaker in towns and 
cities than in rural areas. Confirmation of this observation came with 
the results of the 1851 Religious Census. On the crude division of 
towns over 10,000 people and rural districts with populations under 
10,000, Mann calculated that on total attendances for all denomina- 
tions and on populations of all ages, a percentage of 50 could be com- 
puted for towns of 10,000 upwards, and 71 per cent for rural districts 
(Table 24, p. clv). But even more positive evidence emerges when 
comparable figures are worked out for towns of different sizes. A 
summary of the results, which were calculated for each town by the 
author, are given in Table 5. The percentages tend to be fictitious 
like those just given for counties, for they, too, relate to total 
attendances and population of all ages.** None the less, using such 
figures comparatively, it is seen that as the population of the group 
of towns increases, the level of attendances falls off. For example, 
examining the category ‘6o per cent and over’, we see that for towns 
of 10,000-50,000 people, one-third are found in such a category; for 


TABLE 5. A summary of church-going in towns of various sizes (calculations are 
based on total population and total adjusted attendances morning, 
afternoon and evening, of churches of all denominations) 





Towns with a Towns with a Towns with a 
Percentage level population of population of population of 
of church-going I0,000~50,000 50,000-100,000 over 100,000 

people people people 

N Ratio N Ratio N Ratio 
60% and over 13 1/3 3 1/6 — 
50-59% 13 1/3 5 5/18 3 1/8 
40-49% 10 1/4 6 1/3 5 5/16 
Below 40% 3 1/13 4 2/9 9 9/16 
TOTAL 39 — 18 — 16 — 





towns of 50,000-100,000 the ratio is one-sixth; and for towns or 
cities of 100,000 or above no urban area is found to have such a level 
of attendance. At the other extreme, and using the category 40 per 
cent and below, one-thirteenth of the smaller towns, about a quarter 
of the medium-sized towns, and just over a half of the large-sized 
towns are in such a category. One might be tempted to imagine that 
these findings pointed to an ‘iron law’ in which church-going is seen 
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to be inversely proportional to the population of an urban area. A 
re-examination of Table 5 and a glance at Map 5 will demonstrate 
that this is not the case. For example, one or two small towns have a 
relatively low level of church attendance, as in the north of England, 
and likewise, one or two large towns have moderately high levels of 
attendance, as in the cases of Bristol and Wolverhampton. Herman 
Mannheim in studying crime and unemployment in the period 
between the two World Wars was faced with a similar dilemma— 
crime appeared to be directly proportional to the degree of unemploy- 
ment, but detailed analysis showed that not every town displayed 
expected levels of crime.*? But returning to the 1851 Religious 
Census, it appears true that within given bounds, church-going is 
broadly inversely correlated with the size of an urban population. 
The four largest cities in England in 1851 were London (and its 
boroughs), Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham: the worst urban 
areas for church-going were, according to total attendances and 
total population, Sheffield (32 per cent), Manchester (34 per cent), 
Birmingham (36 per cent), London (and its boroughs) (37 per cent). 
Inglis, employing total attendances, found that the highest level of 
church-going in the major towns was in Colchester, Exeter and Bath; 
all of them situated in the south and not touched by industry.** He 
reached a similar conclusion to ours in this essay: 


Abstinence from religious worship, then, was most common where the 
largest numbers of working-class people lived—in London and in many 
of the towns where the industrial revolution was wrought.*4 


Within the towns themselves Nonconformists were often stronger 
in’ ambers than adherents of the Established Church. Inglis noted 
that this was the case for fifteen towns, all industrial and all in the 
north, where total. attendances were greater for Dissenters than for 
Anglicans, and only in three towns was the position reversed.** In 
some large towns the number of individuals attending public worship 
in the Church of England was abysmally small. Based on total 
population, the Church of England in Sheffield (population 135,310) 
mustered highest single attendances of only 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion and total attendances (including Sunday school attendances) of 
11 per cent.** In Manchester (population 303,382) highest single 
attendances compared with the total population amounted to 7 per 
cent and total attendances 12 per cent. In London for the Tower 
Hamlets (population 539,111) the percentages were about one per 
cent higher than those for Sheffield. Hence, in some of the larger 
towns and cities in England, the Church of England could only attract 
something like between 5 and 12 per cent of the total population. 
And this in 18511% It was little wonder that Mann was to sound a 
note of alarm about the inability of the Established Church to carry 
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out its task and that others raised very seriously the right of the 
Church of England to call itself established. 

The 1851 Religious Census does not appear to have created a great 
deal of stir in the daily press or in religious journals.** Other issues 
which were more threatening and demanding were prominent at the 
time. When the census was taken, religious ferment was near boiling- 
point over the bill before Parliament known as the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. It was intended to be a challenge to the growing Roman 
Catholic Church which was trying to establish its own bishoprics. 
Anti-Roman Catholic feeling was also aroused by the case of a Miss 
Augusta Talbot, a ward of court, who wished to become a nun against 
the desires of interested parties, and who would thereby give £80,000 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Nor did the results of the census, 
published in January 1854, bring about much comment, beyond a 
summary of the findings and a leader in The Times which attempted 
to defend the ministrations of the Church of England. ‘That the Non- 
conformists had gained such strength as to make any one wonder if 
the Church of England could still be called the church of the nation 
did not evoke praise, criticism or action. Their power was known 
already. The Report showed that the Established Church was almost 
completely rejected in Wales, where the Dissenters reigned supreme, 
and that elsewhere there was a growing tide of indifference to the 
Church, However, apart from Wales, it was probably true to say, as 
Dr. Hume observed, that Nonconformity tended to be strong where 
the Church of England was strong and, relatively speaking, in the 
‘bad’ areas both churches were weak.” 

Perhaps the Nonconformists had hoped for even better results. 
When the following decennial census appeared on the horizon, there 
were those who, conscious of the weaknesses of the first census of 
religious practice to determine the number of individuals who 
attended church, pressed for a simple question of the form: “What is 
your religious persuasion?’—a question that had been asked in an 
earlier census in Ireland in 1834. It was the Nonconformists who stood 
opposed to the notion, since those of weak religious practice would 
declare themselves Church of England and the strength of Non-. 
conformity confirmed by the 1851 census would be undermined, at 
least on paper.*° 

The amount of time and labour involved in taking the census must 
have been enormous. The firmly attested facts which emerged were 
relatively few. With the original aims only partially fulfilled it was 
little wonder that the experiment was never repeated. But the experi- 
ment showed at least one thing—the complexity of the organizational 
problems necessary in taking a nation-wide census of church attend- 
ance in order to produce meaningful statistics. Even today those who 
conduct surveys of church attendance of a less pretentious kind, 
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covering say a town or a diocese, are aware that returns are by no 
means as precise as could be wished for; yet for the purposes on hand 
they are probably statistically adequate. So too, the Religious Census 
of 1851 produced sets of figures which were not without their value 
in gauging the level of churcà attendance in the mid-nineteenth 
century. The results would have been better if the organization had 
been better, if pilot surveys had first been conducted, if the clergy 
had taken their task more seriously, and above all, if a better method 
had been evolved. But one wenders even with these qualifications 
whether the overall picture would have been significantly different, 
and whether such a venture wculd have been repeated in following 

censuses, A great opportunity which was never to occur again was lost, 
` but the experiment was by no means a waste of time. It revealed as 
no other document had done before, or has done since, the demo- 
graphic state of the churches in England at a given moment in time. _ 


Notes 
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cent of all Nonconformist churches 
and chapels. 
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this view. 

39. A. Hume, op. cit., p. 33. 

40. The Times, 10 July 1860. Ste 
also E. Halévy, A History of the Eng- 
lish People 1841-52, trans, E. I. Watkin 
(London: Benn, 1947), p. 397. Inglis in 
his article says that from 1860 to 1910 
members of the Church of England 
pressed for a census by religious pro- 
fession, while Nonconformists wanted 
further censuses based on church 
attendance. 
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« ABSTRACT 


This study is concerned with an analysis of the attitudes of Canadian 
adults toward immigrants. The questionnaire items used for the 
analysis depicted various in<eraction settings in which native 
Canadians and immigrants typically come in contact, and their con- 
tent called for an expression of feeling, suspicious or friendly, about 
the likely consequences of having immigrants enter ongoing social 
systems where they could dis-upt established system goals, status 
relationships, patterns of solidarity, or introduce disruptive means 
of attaining established goals. An analysis of variance of questionnaire 
responses makes it clear that variations in attitudes to immigrants are 
significantly related to certain dimensions of the interaction systems 
in which immigrants and natives participate. 


INTRODUCTION 


One can view attitudes from either a social-psychological or a 
sociological perspective. In the first case, attention is focused on 
differences among respondents or among the objects of their attitudes, 
and the individual variations in response are interpreted as reflections 
of personality or role differences.’ In contrast, one can minimize 
personality and role considerations and emphasize the social situations 
depicted in attitude items. In this case one would interpret individual 
differences in response as consequences of variations in social situa- 
tions. One can of course adopt both perspectives and highlight 
the interplay of individual characteristics and social situations. For 
example, where a set of social ‘listance-type items forms a Guttman 
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scale, the analysis of the items could focus on explaining differences 
in scale types among respondents in personality or role terms or on 
differences in the response patterns among items in order to assess 
differences in the significance of interethnic or interracial interaction 
among the various social situations portrayed by the items. The order- 
ing of the social distance items on the basis of frequencies of positive 
and negative responses, for instance, reveals that the social situations 
portrayed in the items are ordered on a dimension of potential 
intimacy although individuals may vary in their responses to the 
intimacy implied in any specific item. Although it is possible to focus 
on the features of the social situations depicted in a set of items, the 
general practice in attitude analysis, especially when scaling tech-. 
niques are used, is to stress variations among respondents rather than 
variations in social situations and to treat each respondent as if he 
were independent of other respondents. In contrast to conventional 
trends, the present study attempts to assess the importance of both 
factors as components of attitudes.? 


A PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSING ATTITUDES TO IMMIGRANTS 


As a means of assessing attitudes to immigrants, we developed a set 
of questionnaire items which deal with two major aspects of social 
situations: (1) various activities in which native Canadians and immi- 
grants may encounter one another, and (2) certain features of social 
interaction which could be viewed by both groups of participants as 
essential to the satisfactory conduct of the various activities. We used 
activities in Homans’ sense’ to refer to ‘things that people do: work 
on the physical environment, with implements, and with other 
persons’. We assumed that activities differ in terms of what outcome 
is intended, what is actually done, and what type of social setting is 
available for the activity. For example, work involves making things 
or producing a service usually in exchange for remuneration, and 
takes place in a plant or an office; family activities, such as maintain- 
ing the house and raising children, are less specifically rewarded and 
take place in the home. Each of our items depicted one of eight 
different activity-spheres:* work, union, commercial, family, social- 
recreational, community, religion and school. 

Differences in activities are often characterized by differences in the 
social relationships which provide the social context for the activities. 
For example, work and familial activities may be contrasted by assert- 
ing that relationships tend to be impersonal in one case and personal 
in the other, that role expectations are specifically defined in the one 
and diffusely in the other. However, we will assume that a given 
activity, defined as above, may be pursued in a variety of organiza- 
tional contexts. Work, for instance, may be undertaken in the context 
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of kin relationships or the relationships characteristic of bureaucratic 
organization. We have, therefore, chosen to regard social relationships 
and activities as independent components of social situations. 

We decided to emphasize the problematical conditions of social 
relationships, drawing on the dimensions of action-space formulated 
by Parsons, Bales and Shils. Following the general structure of 
functional analysis,> we defined four conditions, referred to as social 
system dimensions, as essential to the survival of any social system. It 
is argued that any social system is oriented to goal achievement and 
that there must be some degree of consensus? about the system’s goal 
or goals among its participants. It follows that there must be some 
degree of consensus concerning the appropriate means relative to the 
achievement of the system’s goals. In any system of interaction, it is 
necessary to regulate in some degree the actions of the participants 
so that the contributions of each to the system relate to the contribu- 
tions of others. This can be accomplished by the achievement of some 
degree of consensus about the structure of responsibilities, i.e., the 
structure of roles which determines the allocation of participants’ 
energy and the motivational resources available to the system. An 
important aspect of role structuring is their hierarchical ordering 
which defines the differential obligations attached to roles according 
to their importance for the system. Here, we refer to this hierarchical 
aspect as the status dimension. Finally, we assumed that there must 
be some degree of consensus about appropriate emotional expression 
among participants in the system of social interaction and we refer to 
this condition as the solidarity dimension. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, we constructed ques- 
tionnaire items, each depicting one social system dimension and one 
activity-sphere. Responses to certain of the items, selected on the basis 
of their discriminatory power and their assessed validity, provide the 
data for the present analysis.’ 

Two sociologists and two social anthropologists* were asked to 
categorize, on the basis of our criteria for construction, each item used 
in the survey as belonging to a specific dimension and a specific 
activity-sphere. There was an overall 83 per cent agreement between 
the judges and the investigators regarding activity-spheres and 68-7 
per cent agreement regarding social system dimensions. On judg- 
ments of activity-spheres, there was complete agreement with the 
investigators on thirty of the fifty items, and three to four agreements 
on forty-one items; on judgments of social system dimensions, there 
was complete agreement with the investigators on fifteen items, and 
three to four agreements on thirty-five of the fifty items. We con- 
clude, therefore, that the items successfully represent social system 
dimensions and activity-spheres as defined here.’ 

Our emphasis, as revealed in the foregoing discussion, was on the 
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consensus among the participants of various social systems with 
regard to the structures developed to maintain the system. Our: 
objective was to determine the extent that favourable or unfavour- 
able attitudes toward immigrants were related to established struc- 
tures which native Canadians accepted. Whether Canadians would 
be fav ty or unfavourably disposed toward immigrants was, we 
felt - <ì to be related to their assessment of the significance of 
i . nts to a particular activity-sphere or to a particular social 
syste... dimension. 

Although we expected that an influx of immigrants into certain 
activity-spheres, such as the Work sphere, might pose a threat of 
increased. economic competition for native Canadians, we predicted , 
that the activity-spheres would be a less important source of variation 
in attitudes than the social system dimensions which refer to con- 
ditions essential to the functioning of such systems and consequently 
constitute the most critical foci of consensus for the participants. 

Our main objective, in this paper, is to show that attitudes toward 
immigrants vary in relation to variations in activity-spheres and social 
system dimensions and in relation to combinations of activity-spheres 
and dimensions. Moreover, we shall attempt to determine whether 
activity-spheres or social system dimensions are the more important 
source of variation. However, we do not claim to be testing hypotheses 
with these findings except in the sense that our findings are consistent 
with the foregoing argument. We neither developed hypotheses 
predicting the rank ordering of activity-spheres or social system 
dimensions nor predicting the interaction of these two aspects of 
social situations. Nevertheless we shall present some results of our 
speculations on these issues as the basis for further work. 


FINDINGS 


The proportion of respondents giving favourable responses to items 
depicting a given activity-sphere or a given social system dimension 
provides evidence of variation by activity-sphere and social system 
dimension. It is apparent from Table 1, for example, that when the 
items are grouped on the basis of activity-spheres, immigrants were 
more favourably regarded as participants in religious as compared to 
commercial activities. While differences between adjacent activity- 
spheres are small, the range of proportions favourable, 32-7 percentage 
points for Sample D and 31-4 for Sample N, is considerable. Moreover, 
among 28 possible comparisons in each sample, 12 in D and 17 in N 
were significant at or beyond the -og level, and 25 of these were 

significant at or beyond the -o1 level. 
A similar variation is evident when the items are grouped by social 
system dimensions. In Samples D and N, all differences between 
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TABLE 1 





Activity-spheres ranked by percent fevourable to immigrants 


Sample D* Sample N* 
Commercial 39:1 Commercial 48-1 
Family 423 Family 52-4 
Union 47-9 Union 557 
Community-Neighbourhood 49:1 Social-Recreational 62-9 
School Kog Work 63-9 
Social-Recreational 52-0 School 645 
Work 53:0 Community-Neighbourhood 67-4 
e Religion 71:8 Religion 49-5 
` Social system dimensions ranked by bercent favourable to immigrants 
Sample D Sample N 
Means 40-7 Means 44:9 _ 
Goals 50-9 Goals 63-0 
Status baa Status 68-5 
Solidarity 581 Solidarity ' 64-4 


* Both samples were obtained by a random sampling of city blocks from a 
complete list, and a systematic sampling from a random start of households 
within blocks in proportion to block population density. Where there was more 
than one eligible subject in a selectec household, one was chosen on a random 
basis. The Sampling and Survey Research Section of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics designed the sampling procedure, drew the sample city blocks and 
determined the proportion of housekLolds to be sampled within blocks. 

Sample D consisted of 78 persons normally at home during the day and 
therefore primarily of housewives; Sample N consisted of 77 persons normally 
not at home during the day and consisted primarily of married working males. 
In addition to the restriction concerning persons at home, each subject had to 
be Canadian-born or a naturalized Canadian citizen with fifteen years’ residence 
in Canada. 

Comparisons of the combined dist-ibutions of Samples D and N, and the 
population distributions, revealed no significant differences with respect to sex, 
education, occupation, religious affiliation and ethnic origin. Although there 

_ were fewer respondents aged 18-34 and 65 and over and more respondents aged 
53-64 years than would be expected on the basis of the population age distribu- 
tion, the age distribution of the combined samples, categorized as 18-49 and 
50 years and over, did not differ sigrificantly from the population distribution. 
Unmarried persons, however, were s:gnificantly underrepresented in our 
samples. Similarly, we found no sign:ficant differences on any of the above 
mentioned distributions except for aze in Sample D and educational level in 
Sample N, when Samples D and N, respectively, were compared with the male 
and female populations of the community. These results indicate that our 
sampling procedures yielded representative samples of the adult native 
population of the community, 

These subjects were given a questiontaire of fifty items constructed as 
described in the text. Information about personal characteristics and social 
contacts with immigrants was also obtained at this time. 
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Means and the other social system dimensions were significant at or 
beyond the -o1 level; for Sample N, the difference between Goals 
and Status was also significant at the «op level. 

Although Table 1 reveals that the subjects’ responses clearly varied 


TABLE 2 Analysis of variance of aititude items* 











Source df SS. M.S. F 
Sample D 

Activity-Spheres 6 148 41 2474  29:99** 
Dimensions 3 167-24 5575 67-52** 
Subjects 77 439-88 571 5-68** 
Activities x Dimensions 18 246-63 13-70  2124** 
Activities x Subjects 462 381-09 0-82 1-28** 
Dimensions x Subjects 231 190-73 0-83 1-28** 
Residual _ 1,386 849-16 0-65 — 
TOTAL 2,183 2,42314 
Sample N 

Activity-Spheres 6 185-87 g0-g8  2193** 
Dimensions 3 158-75 52923 36-507" 
Subjects 46 453-15 5-96 2-7Q%* 
Activities x Dimensions 18 263-12 14-62 21-75** 
Activities x Subjects 456 337-71 0-74 1-10 
Dimensions x Subjects 228 177-32 0-78 1-16 
Residual 1,368 919-31 0-67 — 
TOTAL 2,155 2,495°23 





* Twenty-eight items, arranged as a 4x7 matrix, and chosen for their high 
discriminatory power and high consensus among the judges concerning their 
content, provided the data for this analysis which utilized the three-way analysis 
of variance model formulated by Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical 
Inference, New York: Henry Holt & Co., pp. 363~73. We had to exclude 
the Commercial activity-sphere from the analysis as we did not have items 
depicting every system dimension in this activity-sphere. 

The costs of computation were borne by a grant to W. E. Lambert from 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
** Significant beyond -o1. 








The percentages reported in the table are based on twenty-nine items selected 
through item analysis for their discrimiaatory power. The criteria for the 
selection of these items were a correlation coefficient of -5o or greater and a 
variance of -go or greater. 
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in terms of activity-spheres and social system dimensions, it’ is 
` necessary to investigate the sources of variation for an adequate test, 
of the notions presented above. The data presented in ‘Table 2, the 
results of an analysis of variance, show that’there are significant 
variations in attitudes to immigrants, depending on the kind of 
activity-sphere and the social system dimension depicted in the item. 
The kind of activity in which immigrants and native Canadians 
participate marked a difference in the latter’s attitudes to immigrants, 
but, even more important, is the perceived significance of immigrants 
for the functional problems of the social systems concerned.” 

It is also evident that differences among subjects contributed sig- 
nificantly to variations in their attitudes to immigrants, although to 
a lesser degree than social system dimensions and spheres of activity. 
In an earlier publication,’? we identified these as differences in 
education, income and occupation and as differences in relationships 
existing between immigrants and native Canadians in various social 
situations. On this level, differences in attitudes were more ade- 
quately explained in terms of differences in interaction experiences ` 
rather than differences in such broader role characteristics as age and 
sex. Since differences in interaction experiences and in socio-economic 
status indices reflect status differences or have solidarity implications, 
these findings are consistent with the importance attributed to social 
system dimensions by the present analysis. 

As expected, there was a significant interaction between social 
system dimensions and activity-spheres. ‘The ordering of the data 
shown in Table 3, which provides the details of the interaction 
reported in Row 4 of Table 2 for each sample, is remarkably similar 
for both samples.** 


TABLE 3 Total score for each item by activity and dimension 





Work Union Soc. Rec. Family Community Rel. School 








Sample D 

‘Goals 221 192 213 164 280 178 228 
Means 274 209 203 260 243 167 224 
Solidarity 205 151 149 251 171 143 140 
Status 234 268 240 208 216 193 202 
Sample N 

Goals 203 172 188 159 288 155 216 
Means 262 210 182 269 269 149 208 
Solidarity 180 159 156 212 159 144 134 
Status 205 237 223 į 179 197 168 167 
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For Sample D, unfavourable responses to immigrants were most 

frequent in relation to community goals and to customary work , 
procedures and least frequent in relation to informal social contacts 
between immigrant children and native Canadian children at school. 
For Sample N, unfavourable responses were most frequent in. relation 
to community goals and means and least frequent in relation to 
informal social contacts in religious and school activities. In both 
samples, unfavourable responses to immigrants were least frequent 
in relation to the solidarity dimension except where family activities 
were involved. 


DISCUSSION 


Our major interest in undertaking this research was to test the possi- 
bility that variations in attitudes to immigrants would be determined 
more by respondents’ views of the likely consequences of having 
-immigrants enter on-going social systems in the community than by 
variations in personal characteristics of the respondents. Further- 
more, we anticipated that variations in attitudes to immigrants would 
be determined more by respondents’ concerns for social system dimen- 
sions than for particular activity-spheres, although it seemed likely 
that some interaction between social system dimensions and activity- 
spheres would turn out to be important. These expectations are 
reasonably well supported by the results presented in Table 2 as well 
as by those reported in a previous paper.™ We were not able, however, 
to predict in advance the rank order of the interactions reported in 
Table 3. The following discussion is an ad hoc explanation of these 
interactions that may be useful as a source of hypotheses for further 
research on the main topic of concern here. 
The view that attitudes toward immigrants are determined in large 
part by certain critical aspects of social systems and activity-spheres 
rests on the following assumptions: 


1. that one can identify social system problems that will be signifi- 
cant enough to prompt participants to try to solve them; 

2. that the significance of a particular system problem may vary 
from one activity-sphere to another; 

3. that the participant of a given system will experience stress on 
perceiving threats to the system; 

4. that such stress may be reduced by the expression of hostility; 

5. that such stress may be directly expressed against certain indi- 
viduals or categories of individuals who are unable to retaliate. 


From these assumptions it follows that: 


the more approved expectations and behaviour related to the 
various dimensions are susceptible to change, especially from 
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sources external to the system, the more one will observe ex- 
pressions of negative attitudes toward immigrants, 


Before one can use such a general hypothesis to predict variations of 
: attitudes toward immigrants ir. regard to particular dimensions and 
activity-spheres, one must (a) icentify those conditions that are likely 
to affect the significance of a particular social system dimension, (b) 
specify the ‘normal value’ of these conditions in a given social system 
and assess the probability that this value may be changed in an un- 
expected direction, (c) identify possible sources of such change, and 
(d) determine whether immigrents would serve as agents of change. 


¢ The Goals and Means dimensions 


Social systems may be oriented io achieve a limited number of specifi- 
cally or precisely defined goals, or to achieve a set of broadly-defined 
goals. Similarly, the means util:zed to achieve goals may be precisely 
defined in terms of one or a limited number of procedures or they 
may be defined broadly, allowing many alternative procedures. Given 
that social systems characterized by specifically defined Goals and 
Means are deliberately established to achieve such goals,’* it follows 
that the more specific the goals and means of a system, the greater 
the importance will be attributed to the Goals and Means dimensions. 

Changes in the goals of a social system may be initiated by sources 
external to the system, as, for example, by changes resulting from a 
reduction in demand for the product of a business organization or by 
the solution of a health problem that has been the concern of a volun- 
tary organization. Similar charges may also be initiated by sources 
internal to the system as, for example, in a research organization 
where the participants may add the goal of increasing fundamental 
knowledge to the goal of discovering applications of existing know- 
ledge. Likewise, changes in means may be induced by external forces 
as when technological developments require an industrial organiza- 
tion to change its procedures, or by internal forces as in instances 
where procedures are altered in relation to a value such as efficiency. 
Most changes in goals and means, however, are the outcome of the 
response of the internal states of the system to external forces and 
certainly all such changes will involve decisions by the members of 
the social system. The extent that system members may participate 
in such decisions is, therefore, a crucial consideration. In social 
systems approximating to com>lex organizations with utilitarian or 
coercive compliant structures,’* decisions concerning changes in goals 
and means are most likely to be made by incumbents of higher level 
roles in the hierarchy while broader participation in such decisions 
may be expected in social systems approximating to complex organ- 
izations with normative complant structures. Participation will also 
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vary in social systems approximating to communal collectivities.™* 
In families, for example, Goals and Means decisions tend to be made 
by parents but the degree of offspring participation varies consider- 
ably; and while members of some friendship groups may all partici- 
pate in goals and means decisions, in others such decisions may be 
made by the group leaders. The extent that immigrants, then, will 
be perceived as threatening to the Goal and Means dimensions of a 
social system depends on the relations between the level at which 
the immigrant typically enters the system and the level at which 
goals and means decisions are made. If these decisions are made only 
at upper levels in the hierarchy and immigrants can enter at that 
level, immigrants will be perceived as threats to the system. However, 
since most immigrants typically enter most social systems in the hosf 
community at the lower levels, they are less likely to be regarded as 
threats in social systems where goals and means decisions are restricted 
to incumbents of upper level roles than in systems where goals and 
means decisions involve a majority of participants.*° 

On the basis of the specificity-diffuseness distinction, we would 
expect that immigrants will be perceived as more threatening to goals 
or means dimensions in those activity-spheres which approximate 
complex organizations than in activity-spheres which approximate 
collectivities. In the present case, therefore, we would expect immi- 
grant threat to be lower in the family and social recreational activity- 
spheres than in all other activity-spheres. However, this prediction?’ 
may be modified by considering the extent of participation in decision 
making and comparing social systems where participation in decision 
making is similarly structured. In this way it is possible to predict 
that perceived immigrant threat will be lower in the family sphere 
than in the work, union, and school activity-spheres where decision 
making tends to be restricted to the upper levels of the systems, and 
that perceived immigrant threat will be lower in the social recrea- 
tional sphere than in the religious and community activity-spheres.”* 
Among activity-spheres associated with social systems where goals and 
means are diffusely defined, we may predict that perceived immigrant 
threat will be greater in the social recreational sphere than in the 
family sphere; and among activity-spheres associated with social 
systems in which goals and means are specifically defined, we may 
predict that perceived immigrant threat to goals or means dimensions 
will be greater in the religious and community activity-spheres than 
in the work, union and school activity-spheres. i 

Table 4 provides a summary of the hypotheses and the detailed 
results of the tests. It is seen that two hypotheses relating to the goals 
dimension are clearly supported by the data from Table 3 while the 
results relating to the two other hypotheses are ambiguous. Less sup- 
port is evident for the hypotheses concerning the means dimension, 
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TABLE 4 Hypotheses relating to goals dimension 





Hypothesis* Result 





1. Diffuse H < Specific H Supported: 
= 3 1: Family (7, 6) < Work (3), Union (5), School (2) 
2. Diffuse H < Specific H Ambiguous: 
Social Recreational (4) < Community (1) 
= Social Recreational (4) > Religion (6, 7) 
3. Diffuse H <DiffuseH Supported: 
= Family (7, 6) < Social Recreational (4) 
4. Specific H < Specific H Ambiguous: 
Work (3), Union (5), School (2) < Community (1) 
hs Work (3), Union (5), School (2) > Religion (6, 7) 


* Diffuse refers to social systems where goals are diffusely defined; Specific refers 
to social systems where goals are specifically defined. H and H respectively refers 
to social systems where decision making is restricted to participants occupying 
upper hierarchical roles and social systems where participation in decision making 
-is more broadly distributed. Figures in parentheses refer to the rank order of 
activity-spheres reported in Table 3. Where two figures are given, the first refers 
to Sample D and the second to Sample N. Hypothesis 1, for example, may be 
read: when participation in decision making is controlled, perceived immigrant 
threat will be lower in social systems characterized by diffusely defined goals than 
in social systems characterized by specifically defined goals. 





,as shown in Table 5, since the results relevant to three hypotheses 
are ambiguous while one hypothesis is clearly not supported. 
Apart from the likelihood that more data are required in 


TABLE § Hypotheses relating to means dimension 








Hoypothesis* Result 





1. Diffuse H < Specific H Supported: 
Family (2) < Work (1) 
Not Supported: 
Family (1) > Work (3) 
Not Supported: 
= = Family (1) > Union (5, 4), School (4, 5) 
2. Diffuse H < Specific H Supported: 
Social Recreational (6) < Community (3, 1) 
Not Sepparted: 
= Social Recreational (6) > Religion (7) 
3. Diffuse H < Diffuse H Not Supported: 
. tise Family (2, 1) > Social Recreational (6) 
4. Specific H < SpecificH Supported: 
Work (3), Union (4), School (5) < Community (1) 
Not Sepported: 
Work (3) Union (4), School (5) > Religion (7) 





* Terms as used in Table 4. 
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relation to the variable aspects of the social systems associated with 
the different activity-spheres, we are likely in error in treating the 
goals and means dimensions as alike in their variable aspects and, 
consequently, in formulating identical hypotheses for both these 
dimensions. 


The status dimension 


Status structures may vary in the rates at which participants circulate 
through the status levels, in terms of the bases of allocation to status 
levels, and in susceptibility to change. Social systems approximating 
to Etzioni’s utilitarian type complex organizations are more highly 
differentiated, have a higher rate of mobility, place more emphasis 
on achievement allocation criteria and are more susceptible to change, 
especially from technological sources, than normative type complex 
organizations. Considerable variation may be expected among com- 
munal collectivities: social recreational groups manifest a low degree 
of formal status differentiation but may have varying degrees of 
informal status differentiation, little mobility, allocation on the basis 
of ascriptive as well as achievement criteria, and the status structure 
may be very resistant to change; families have clearly differentiated 
status structures which are very resistant to change, allowing no 
mobility, with allocation on the basis of ascriptive criteria. 

One would expect much concern with the status dimension where 
a high probability of change in the status structure is possible, as, for 
example, in utilitarian type complex organizations where techno- 
logical change may result in drastic shifts in power and prestige. As 
in the case of the goals and means dimensions, the probability that 
new members in a system will be seen as threats to the status structure 
will be associated with the level at which they enter the social system 
and the levels involved in making decisions which directly or in- 
directly lead to changes in the status structure. Thus, we would 
expect to find a strong concern with status where achievement criteria 
are emphasized and where mobility is possible since the application 
of such criteria can result in both status losses and gains for the par- 
ticipants of the system. The more that new members entering the 
system possess relevant skills, the more likely they will be perceived 
as threats to the status dimension. 

In the present case, perceived immigrant threat should be highest 
in such systems as work organizations and unions where change in 
status structure through mobility is possible, in contrast to systems, 
such as the family, where change in the status structure and mobility 
are unlikely, and where ascriptive criteria predominate. As shown in 
Table 3, the work and union spheres,rank as the first and third highest 
in perceived immigrant threat while the family, although not holding 
the lowest rank, stands fifth. If the possibility of change is ignored 
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and social systems characterized by mobility and achievement criteria 
are compared to those characterized by no mobility and ascriptive 
criteria, one would predict tkat perceived immigrant threat would 
be greater for social systems associated with work, community and 
union activity-spheres than in the family. This hypothesis is also 
supported by the data shown in Table 3. The perception of high 
immigrant threat on the status dimension in the social recreational 
sphere is not explained by our argument although a performance 
emphasis in relation to an informal status structure in such social 
systems may account for its high rank. The low likelihood of change 
and mobility may account for the low rank of the religious and 
educational activity-spheres. 


The solidarity dimension 


‘Evidence from various studies indicates that strong emotional rela- 
tionships are more likely to develop between individuals whose 
contacts with each other are frequent and voluntary, and whose roles 
are similar.” It may also be observed that the development and 
maintenance of solidarity ties zre strongly encouraged in some systems 
and discouraged in others. Assuming that the emphasis on solidarity 
(i.e., whether solidarity is enccuraged or discouraged) is independent 
of the conditions promoting solidarity, there may be a greater concern 
with the solidarity dimension in social systems where there is a 
negative relationship betweer. the solidarity emphasis and the con- 
ditions affecting solidarity then in systems where there is a positive 
relationship between the solidarity emphasis and the conditions 
affecting solidarity. Until ther have been sufficiently socialized, new 
members always constitute a potential threat to the solidarity dimen- 
sion, whether solidarity is encouraged or discouraged. However, new 
members would pose a greater threat to families than to friendship 
groups, although both emphasize positive solidarity, since family life 
requires a high frequency cf involuntary contact within a more 
differentiated role system while friendship relationships require a 
high frequency of voluntary contact within a relatively undifferen- 
tiated role system. In work situations where there may be less 
emphasis on solidarity, new members would pose a greater threat 
where frequent voluntary contacts are possible in a low differentiation 
role structure than in situations characterized by infrequent volun- 
tary contacts occurring in a highly differentiated role structure. In 
short, the relationship between the perception of immigrant threat 
and the conditions favouring solidarity depends on whether or not 
solidarity is encouraged in a given social system. (See Table 6.) 

On this basis, we would expect that immigrants will more likely 
be perceived as threatening to the solidarity dimension in the family 
but not in union or friendship groups. The data in Table 3 support 
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TABLE 6 Solidarity and perceived immigrant threat 


SOLIDARITY 
ENCOURAGED DISCOURAGED 











CONDITIONS FAVOURABLE TO SOLID- 
arıry (opportunity for frequent 
voluntary contacts, low role differ- 
entiation) 


Friends 


$ WORK SITUATION I 
Certain unions 





CONDITIONS UNFAVOURABLE TO SOLID- 
ARITY (frequent involuntary con: 
tacts, high role differentiation) 


Families WORK SITUATION II 





* The upper right and lower left cells depict high stress situations in which there 
is a high probability of perceived immigrant threat. i 


our prediction since the family ranks higher than the union and 
social recreational activity-spheres. It is difficult to predict responses 
to immigrants in regard to the work, community, religious and school 
activity-spheres without greater knowledge of the conditions that are 
associated with solidarity in these instances. 

Although the foregoing argument does not explain fully the data of 
Table 3, still there is sufficient concordance between the hypotheses 
offered and the data to suggest that the theoretical formulation and 
the technique for assessing attitudes presented here could consider- 
ably extend our understanding of attitudes. 


SUMMARY 


A set of questionnaire items constructed so as (a) to represent different 
types of activities in which immigrants and native Canadians par- 
ticipate, and (b) to highlight any one of four social system dimensions, 
was administered to two samples of native Canadians. An analysis 
of the variance of responses indicated that the social system dimen- 
sion aspect of the items contributed the greatest sources of variance 
although differences in activity-spheres, differences among the re- 
spondents, and certain first-order interactions also made significant 
contributions to the variance. Although the main purpose in present- 
ing these results is to support the claim that explanations of variations 
in attitudes to immigrants, and possibly attitudes in other contexts, 
must take account of the features of relevant social systems of inter- 
action, the data also suggest a basis for formulating general proposi- 
tions relating social system dimensions to the attitudes of participants 
in such systems. 
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Notes 


1, Various personality character- 
istics such as suggestibility, extra- or 
intra-ception, dominance-submission 
may be used; role differences may be 
reflected by different age, sex, and 
socioeconomic differences as well as 
differences in specific roles constitutive 
of specified social systems, 

2. Previous publications reported on 
this research have provided analyses pf 
associations between attitudes to immi- 
grants and various role characteristics 

“of native Canadians and immigrarts 
to Canada. See Frank E. Jones and 
Wallace E. Lambert, ‘Attitudes toward 
Immigrants in a Canadian Com- 
munity’, Public Opinion Quarter.y, 
vol. 23 (1959), Pp. 537-48; ‘Occupa- 
tional Rank and Attitudes towazd 
Immigrants’, ibid., vol. 29 (1965), pp. 
137-44. 

3. George C. Homans, The Human 
Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1950), PP. 34-5- 

4. We adopted the more general 
term activity-sphere because each of 
the eight categories used subsumes a 
variety of activities. 

8. Talcott Parsons, The Social Svs- 
tem (London: Tavistock, 1951); Tal- 
cott Parsons, Robert F. Bales and 
Edward A. Shils, Working Papers in 
the Theory of Action (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1952), chs. 3 and 5; Morz-is 
Zelditch, Jr., ‘A Note on the Analysis 
of Equilibrium Systems’, Appendix B 
in Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, 
Family, Socialization and Interaction 
Process (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1955). 

6. Consensus refers to agreement 
among the participants of a social s7s- 
tem concerning various elements of the 


system such as values and normative - 


standards. Consensus involves agree- 

ment on a cognitive level in the serse 

- that participants share ideas abcut 

what is required in terms of values and 

norms but it also involves some degree 
of emotional commitment. 

4. See Frank E. Jones and Wallace 

- E. Lambert, ‘Attitudes toward Immi- 
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grants in a Canadian Community’, op. 
cit., for details of research undertaken 
several years ago from which these data 
are drawn, 

8. The sociologists were Rodney K. 
Crook, then McMaster University, and 
now of Dalhousie University, and 
Howard E. Roseborough, McGill Uni- 
versity; the social anthropologists were 
Michael Ames, then McMaster Uni- 
versity, now the University of British 
Columbia, and Richard Salisbury, 
McGill University. 

g. Examples of items representing 
different activity-spheres and social 
system dimensions are: 

I would be quite willing to work for 


an immigrant employer. (Work- 
Status) 
Generally speaking, immigrant 


business men are as trustworthy as 
Canadian business men. (Commer- 
cial-Means) 

If a union has immigrants among 
its members, the union should ar- 
range social and recreational activi- 
ties to help the immigrants and 
Canadians to become friendly with 
one another. (Union-Solidarity) 

If immigrants are allowed to join a 
social or recreational club whose 
members are mainly Canadians, 
there is a danger that the immigrants 
will try to change the club’s estab- 
lished purposes. (Social and Recrea- 
tional-Goals) 

To avoid antagonisms within their 
own families, Canadians should not 
consider marriage with immigrants. 
(Family-Solidarity) 

Immigrants, no matter what their 
standing or position in the old 
country, should not expect to be re- 
garded as socially equal with Cana- 
dians in Canadian communities. 
(Community-Status) 

If immigrants are allowed to become 
members of Canadian church con- 
gregations, there is a danger that 
Canadian ways of worship will be 
changed. (Religion-Means) 

In Parent-Teachers or Home and 
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School Associations, immigrant 

parents should have the same chance 

as Canadian parents to hold posi- 
tions of authority. (School-Status) 

10. In Parsons’ Terms, our emphasis 
was on the pattern maintenance di- 
mension of the relevant social systems 
with this dimension differentiated in 
terms of the other three dimensions, It 
is as though, in Parsons’ terminology, 
we focus on the L cell subdivided as 
AGIL. 

11. A similar result was obtained 
from a sample of 52 native Canadians 
resident in another community (see 
table at foot of page). 

12. Frank E. Jones and Wallace E. 
Lambert, ‘Attitudes toward Immi- 
grants in a Canadian Community’. 

13. We found that attitudes de- 
pended on whether contact was volun- 
tary or involuntary, whether our 
subjects were superordinate, equal or 
subordinate to immigrants, how our 
subjects perceived the ratio of immi- 
grants and native Canadians in such 
contact situations, and the extent that 
our subjects interpreted these contacts 
with immigrants as either instrument- 
ally or expressively rewarding. 

14. The rank order correlation of 
cell totals between the two samples is 
0-96. The rank order of cell totals 


samples is identical as are cells with 
above average totals except for the 
Social Recreational x Goals cell. 

Rank order correlation of cell totals 
for the second study referred to in foot- 
note 11 and either Samples D or N is 
0-80. 

15. Frank E. Jones and Wallace E. 
Lambert, ‘Attitudes toward Immigrants 
in a Canadian Community’. 

16. Such social systems approximate 
to models of complex organizations. 
See Etzioni who describes complex or- 
ganizations as ‘organizations oriented 
to the realization of specific goals’-— 
Amitai Etzioni, 4 Comparative Ana- 
lysis of Complex Organizations (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
pp. xi (n.1) and 7g. Parsons similarly 
states that ‘primacy of orientation to 
the attainment of a specific goal is the 
defining characteristic of an organiza- 
tion which distinguishes it from other 
types of social systems’—Talcott Par- 
sons, ‘A Sociological Approach to the 
Theory of Organizations’ in Structure 
and Process in Modern Societies (Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960), p. 17. 

17. Reference is made to Etzioni's 
typology, see ibid., chs. 2 and 3, to call 
attention to the fact that complex 
organizations may differ from each 
other in critical respects. 








within Activity-Spheres for both 18. We shall use the term communal 
Source af 5.8. M.S. F 
Activity-Spheres 6 447-93 12-99 18-56** 
Dimensions 4* 90:52 22-63 42-70** 
Subjects 51 315-94 6-19 8.84** 
Activities x Dimensions 24 160-12 6-67 12-83** 
Activities x Subjects 306 215-33 0-70 1-35** 
Dimensions x Subjects 204 115-65 0-57 1-10 

Residual 1,224 634-91 0-52 — 

TOTAL 1,891 1,610-40 





* A set of items categorized as General Threat was used in addition to items 
categorized in terms of the Social System Dimensions 


**Significant beyond -o1 
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collectivity -to refer to social systems 
characterized by diffusely defined gcals 
and means. 

ig. It is only possible to apply this 
discussion of the variable character- 
istics of those aspects of social systems 
concerned with the various social 
system dimensions, and the sources of 
change affecting them, to the present 
research if one is willing to make some 
assumptions about the characteristics 
of social systems associated with che 
various activity-spheres. This is rather 
risky since we know that social systems 
associated with a particular sphere of 
activity do not necessarily belong wuni- 
formly to one type of social system. In 
short, to formulate testable hypotheses 
relating to data such as presented in 
Table 3,-it would be necessary to have 
much more detailed information about 
the range of variation of the social 
systems associated with the given 
activity-spheres as well as about the 
characteristics of the social systems in 
such activity-spheres to which the 
subject refers in responding to the 
questionnaire item. Although it is 
impossible in the light of our present 
information to test any hypotheses on 
the basis of the data in Table 3, it 
may be instructive to assume certain 
general characteristics of social systems 
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associated with given activity-spheres 
and on the basis of these assumptions 
to predict the extent to which immi- 
grants will be perceived as greater or 
lesser threats on the specific dimensions 
in relation to specific activity-spheres. 
In doing so, it must be noted that the 
wording of our items does not always 
explicitly describe immigrants as pos- 
sible threats to native Canadians so 
that we cannot assert that agreement 
or disagreement with a given item 
means that the immigrant is perceived 
as a threat or not. In this discussion, 
however, where the data given in 
Table 3 are used to illustrate a 
theoretical argument, we shall equate 
a negative response with the perception 
of threat. 

20, Although we sometimes use the 
term prediction, readers are reminded. 
that we knew the results prior to formu- 
lating these hypotheses. 

21. In these formulations, we assume 
that most unions tend toward the 
utilitarian type complex organization 
even though we recognize that some 
unions may tend toward the normative 
type complex organization. 

22. See George C. Homans, Social 
Behaviour: its Elementary Forms (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1961), ch. 10. 


Marten Shipman* 


Education and college culture 


The analysis of social systems has been enriched by recent studies of 
prisons, mental hospitals and other total institutions, showing how 
staff-inmate hostility produces adjustments which frustrate efforts at 
rehabilitation. Colleges of small size, with a high proportion of staff 
and students in residence and providing sufficient facilities to satisfy 
most needs on the premises, could be equally fertile. Here, a common 
educational or vocational interest may promote consensus, but adjust- 
ments may still occur. The focus here is on the effect of consensus on 
the working and social life of a College of Education and on the 
existence of latent conflict in a social system that is, in all apparent 
aspects, harmonious. 

Research into Higher Education in Britain has been concentrated 
on the social background of students and their attitudes to college 
work and social life. Few attempts have been made to relate these to 
colleges as social systems, although cultural forces may be important 
in determining these attitudes. In the many small scale studies of 
the effects of living in Halls of Residence, only Giddens has concen- 
trated on the structural factors, rather than relying on questionnaires 
or interviews to measure preferences or performance.? In America, 
the study of Bennington College by Newcomb in 1943 had shown how 
changes in the attitudes of students were related to the values of the 
college and the student’s role in the social structure.’ This has been 
followed by many studies of student cultures in colleges, teaching 
hospitals and graduate schools.* Their importance has been primarily 
in showing that a student is faced with problems by the staff and a 
normative pattern for their solution by the peer culture, neither 
being under his control, nor synchronized with each other. ‘The need 
now is not only to study sub-cultures but to relate them to the total 
system in which they occur and enrich them with the insights of other 
studies of work situations and role theory.* 

In September 1961, research was started into the effect of an expan- 
sion from 350 to over goo in six years on the Worcester College of 
Education. A programme of interviews, group discussions and ques- 
tionnaires was used, partly to.examine changes in working and social 
* Marten Shipman 38.8c,(soc.) PH.D. Senior Lecturer in Sociology, Worcester 
College of Education 
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life, but also to produce data on the college as a social system. This 
necessitated many repetitions of the same schedules. These were 
supported by observation, analysis of documents and the establish- 
ment of indices of social activity and participation which could be 
measured at regular intervals over the expansion. The analysis which 
follows is based on the cumulative evidence of these. 

The main interview sample consisted of 45 students from each of 
three successive intakes, interviewed twice a year for three, two and 
one year respectively. Samples for the 15 questionnaires ranged from 
the whole college of 500, wnen professional attitudes were being 
measured, down to 40 when collecting time-table loads. Sampling was 
usually of stratified groups rather than individuals, the gain in con- 
venience and response seeming to outweigh any loss in reliability. 
Group discussions followed the application of questionnaires. They 
were used to gather information and to check on the way questions 
had been perceived. Apart from the students, four other groups had 
to be included. College staff were not only an important social and 
academic influence, but were involved in the culture. Staffs of schools 
used for teaching practice were found to be an important influence 
` on professional values. Students being interviewed for places in the 
college were included because values were being brought in at entry. 
Finally, a year group of ex-students were contacted six months after 
taking up teaching to detect changes, once the cultural influence of 
the college was absent. Response rates for these four groups and for 
the various samples of students were never less than 80 per cent, even 
in the two postal questionnaires.® 


THE COLLEGE AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 


The analysis that follows is based on data collected in the period 
September 1961 to September 1965.’ The most important goal for 
staff and students was teaching as a profession. This dominated the 
life of the college and established not only ends but the tolerance 
allowed in the means to their achievement. Staff and students, how- 
ever, defined these ends in ways determined by their different statuses. 
Students gave a pragmatic, school-orientated emphasis to their work 
and devalued professional theory, while staff adopted a more pro- 
gressive, theoretical model. This concern with teaching also served as 
a guide and control on the behaviour of students without overt 
pressure from staff. The college was cognitively structured to ensure 
maximum identification and minimum wastage. 

Allied to this was the value placed on all-round performance as 
appropriate for teachers. This meant that social participation was 
evaluated equally with academic and professional work. The good 
student was defined by his participation and interpersonal relations 
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and staff shared this diffuse definition of their role. This collegiate 
culture was accompanied by a high regard for the college as a satis- 
fying, superior place. College ‘spirit’ was a frequent reference point 
and a motivator of behaviour for all. This identification persisted 
among ex-students. i 

The normative structure laid down the lines to these goals. Staff 
and students performed the diffuse and affectively loaded roles typical 
of teachers in the primary and secondary modern schools in which 
they were interested." But the pressures to conform to these patterns 
were stronger in college than school. The value placed on all-round 
performance, a social life largely confined within the college and the 
involvement of staff in extra-curricula activities extended obligations. 
The system of continuous assessment of course work and in judging” 
suitability as a teacher, necessitated a close, personal relationship 
between staff and students. ‘This made any detached, neutral applica- 
tion of impersonal, universalistic standards impossible. All pressures 
were in the expressive, integrative direction, maximizing consensus. 
While beneficial socially, this stress on need satisfaction facilitated 
the co-existence of parallel paths to different definitions of teaching, 
without overt conflict. It also resulted in resistance to change because 
this threatened the satisfaction. Conservatism was proportional to 
exposure in the culture. Thus, while a majority of students con- 
sistently opposed change in the organization of social life in the period 
1961 to 1965, staff frequently pressed for it. This arose from the 
involvement of staff outside college, particularly as a majority were 
not resident by 1963. In the meetings to discuss changes in the 
organization of social life, staff supported the discontented minority 
against most of the students. 

The social structure was based on a minimum of social distance ` 
between staff and students and formed the basis of the personal and 
academic relations between them. Student life gave every opportunity 
for informal and organized social activity and staff were full members 
of the Union Society, participating alongside students and welcomed 
by them. This close contact was also the basis of professional educa- 
tion. The students were exposed, not only to regular teaching practice 
in schools and professional courses in college, but to an institution 
exclusively concerned with teaching. For three years, students were 
treated as teachers, practised as teachers, learnt about teaching, dis- 
cussed teaching and were finally qualified exclusively for teaching. 
Socialization into the role was consequently rapid and inexorable. 
Inappropriate behaviour was eliminated through controls established 
informally. This was reinforced by the rapid mixing of newcomers 
into existing friendship networks. However, expansion had changed 
the organization of student life. In the small college of 1961, small 
groups based on student rooms had co-existed with the college as a 
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single unit for more organized activity. They were the means of com- 
municating the existence of this activity. By 1964, with 600 students, 
many students never participated in college activities and many small 
groups had become the exclusive unit of activity. The opportunities 
for students to receive support for deviant views from a closed social 
group were consequently increasing. 

The college was situated outside Worcester and a short journey by 
bus was necessary to visit it. It was virtually self-supporting and in a 
sample of students who kept diaries for a month in the autumn of 
1961, the usual pattern was to leave college only once a week for 
shopping or entertainment, although some never went outside in the 

„period. Up to 1964 almost all students were in residence but the 
expansion since then has been accommodated in lodgings nearby. 
Sports fields were within the campus. Buildings were compact and up 
to 1963, lecture and residential accommodation were alongside each 
other. Students and staff agreed that catering, accommodation and 
administration were excellent. 

The self-sufficient, satisfying community life, involvement in 
numerous intimate face to face relationships, priority to expressive 
behaviour and the importance of the total fabric of relationships, 
rather than of particular regulations governing them, mark a gemein- 
schaft. The Colleges of Education have probably retained this 
characteristic longer than any other institution of higher education 
and elements persisted in this college through its expansion. The 
small size, high proportion in residence and universal commitment 
to teaching were an insufficient explanation, for other colleges in a 
similar position did not manifest the same consensus nor the same 

. contentment. The sources seemed to be in the history of the college 
and the careful preservation of patterns established in the past. 


CULTURE, WORK AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The college was founded as an Emergency College in 1946 and most 
of the original staff and students were straight from the forces and 
without previous experience of training colleges. Staff were on average 
only one month older than students and all joined in establishing a 
system unrelated to that in established colleges. All participated in 
social and sporting activities, students were encouraged to give their 
views on the courses arranged for them and a personal tutorage system 
was developed to help with the problems of the recently demobilized. 
Many of these original students have returned to the college year 
after year and 10 of the original 15 staff remain. 

Since 1946 there have been changes in the length of the course, 
the age of students at intake, the numbers in the college and the 
aspirations of staff and students. Yet the original patterns of equality 
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and informality have been successfully preserved. ‘This was partly due 
to deliberate policy. Principal and staff not only planned new develop- 
ments to minimize cultural change but made students aware of their 
responsibility for this preservation. This was a recurring issue at 
student debates and a genuine source of concern in interviews. Under- 
lying this was the incentive to preserve those features which were 
the source of personal satisfaction. A constant number of staff and 
students, deeply involved in the culture, were responsible for this 
maintenance. About go staff and 150 students formed this active core 
in the college of 350 in 1961 and of 600 in 1964. Around these carriers 
were an increasingly large number who were inactive. 

This was not an autonomous system, generating and preserving its 
own values without external influence. The professional attitudes 
held by students in opposition to staff received external support from 
the schools. First, there was a discrepancy between the official defini- 
tion of college work as a balance of theory and practice and the 
pragmatic, apprentice attitude of the students, giving priority to 
knowledge and techniques applicable in the classroom.” ‘This 
stemmed from the faulty guidance given in schools before arriving 
at college and was reinforced after arrival through contacts with 
serving teachers while on teaching practice. This concern of students 
with the practical classroom situation also resulted in a conflict of 
professional attitudes. Initially, a Lickert type questionnaire designed 
to measure attitudes to progressive against traditional methods had 
shown students and college staffs supporting the former, while school 
staffs were more traditional. But in interviews and group discussions, 
students not only expressed tougher, less progressive attitudes but 
said they gave ‘correct’ rather than ‘true’ answers to questionnaires. 
This aligned them with school against college staff. The use of 
impression management may have been due to the status of the 
researcher as lecturer, but was confirmed when a sample of ex-students 
filled in the same schedule six months after leaving. Here there was 
no need to use a veneer and their attitudes were identical to the 
teachers in the schools in which they were teaching. 

This challenge to the authority of staff, being concealed, was 
difficult to counter. But its absence from staff-student professional 
relations maintained consensus. There had been an insulating pro- 
cess whereby students had adopted two levels of values while in 
college and staff were reconciled to the difficulties in making pro- 
gressive ideas stick. Backstage, staff were frequently frustrated and 
students sceptical, but onstage the conflicting views were kept apart. 
The exception to this was when staff supervised students on teaching 
practice. However, this was also when there was maximum support 


for challenging the legitimacy of the professional authority of college 
staff. 
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Students and staff were overwhelmingly satisfied with their life in 
the college. Each of six questionnaires in the period 1961 to 1965 
showed over 80 per cent of students to be enthusiastic. This also 
applied when the ex-students looked back after leaving. In each year, 
over half who had left in the >receding year returned for the annual 
reunion. Some of the original students had returned every year. Staff 
satisfaction was marked by having the lowest turnover in the Institute, 
only 11 out of an average of s having left over a period of 14 years. 
This was based on good facilities, but it was the quality of personal 
relations that was stressed in explanation. 

Consistent with this personal contentment were excellent staff- 
student relations. Over 75 >er cent of students and ex-students 
thought that relations with staff were good. The absence of social 
distance and the role definitions were ideal for creating this harmony. 
Six staff listed an average of 200 students that they knew in each year 
of the study. The establishment of personal contacts was seen as a 
duty, particularly by staff who had arrived before 1964. 79 per cent 
of students reported personel contacts with over 6 staff in 1963 
compared with 47 per cent in a university sample using the same 
questionnaire.” Yet only 2 cf 426 students thought fewer contacts 
were needed. Significantly, although the majority thought relations 
very good, 57 per cent thougit that the personal groups established 
for this purpose were unsatisfectory. Again, cultural factors were more 
important than formal organ_zation. 

Compared with other colleges, there were no very restrictive 
regulations and students appreciated this difference." Yet informal 
controls were strong. Standards of dress, manners, courting and 
general behaviour in public were rigidly defined by reference to the 
way they fitted a teacher. Tke student magazine not only indicated 
this by including a succession of comments on inappropriate be- 
haviour, but consequently acted as an agency of control, particularly 
for first year students. ‘This aspect was stressed by the 10-15 per cent of 
students who persistently opposed the general pattern of satisfaction. 
These thought that staff-stucent relations were too close, that there 
was too little privacy and that the college was too self-contained. ‘This 
minority did not form a dist:nct sub-culture nor did they reject the 
values, but rather wanted to ckange the means for implementing 
them. They were active in trying to change the organization of 
student life and staff-student relations, against the opposition of the 
majority. 

The all rounder ideal and the pressure to participate socially had 
two effects. First, it establisked a high level of participation. From 
1961 to 1964, an average of 50,per cent of men and 25 per cent of 
women were involved in rehearszls for plays, concerts, opera or revue 
in the peak period in October and November. Simultaneously, similar 
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proportions played organized games on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thèse diffuse demands were also accepted by staff. In the year 1964/5, 
6 played in sports teams, g sang in the choir, 4’ played in the orchestra 
and 13 helped in dramatic productions, alongside students and in 
their spare time. Further, this was welcomed by the students, who 
were critical that more staff were not involved. The active staff 
were half the total of 60 in this year and were also most active in 
making personal contacts with students and tended to have joined 
the college before the expansion had begun. 

‘The second consequence was to create difficulties over work. Only 
half the students claimed to be working hard themselves and only 
12 per cent thought that others did. The attitudes of ex-students were 
identical. This is probably similar in other colleges.’* There was also 
evidence that the best qualified (A levels) and the most intelligent 
(N.LLP. Group Test No. 33) not only claimed to work less hard than 
average, but were classified as lazy by staff. This was partly due to the 
need to mix students of very different qualifications in subject groups 
in a small college, partly due to the lack of rewards for good per- 
formance in the Certificate of Education, but also as a result of the 
pressures to be socially active. Not only was social participation valued 
professionally, but students in interviews claimed that there was 
always something going on to attract them away from work. The 
most able and best qualified students seemed to have deflected their 
energies into leading and organizing student social life; Among the 
1961 intake, the average student spent 7 hours a week on organized 
activity. The most active 20 per cent, however, spent 12 hours and 
the most active 5 per cent spent 16 hours. The product moment 
correlations between intelligence and social activity were +0-12 for 
men and +0-20 for women and between academic achievement and 
social activity were — 0-21 for men and —o-14 for women. Correla- 
tions between intelligence and academic achievement were —0-11 
for men and — 0-02 for women. This situation was probably less satis- 
factory in other colleges, for Worcester was not only larger than most 
and attracted more able and ambitious students, but had a very high 
academic reputation. 

The strength and pervasiveness of cultural forces has meant that 
the definition of life in the college was similar for the newcomer in 
1963 to that of 1961. The larger college however, while still retaining 
its symbolic importance, was lasing its place as the central reference 
for its members. In each successive year, more students left the college 
at week-ends, until Fridays had to be given up as an evening for 
organized activity. The total of available activities remained constant 
as numbers rose. Further, these were not shared out but monopolized 
by a group of around 150 in every year. Hence increasing numbers 
were not being involved. Simultaneously, informal activities in 
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‘students’ rooms were replacing those organized on stage or field, 
adding to the importance of small ‘brew groups’. Significantly there 
was an actual decline in attendance at college wide activities such as 
dances, debates, extra-curricula lectures and support for sports teams. 
Nevertheless, satisfaction remained high and the attempts of the 
discontented minority to promote change were overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

However, this does indicate a change in the norms relating to social 
activity. The crucial year was 1964, when the last group who had 
entered the small college, with a two year course, left. This group had 
only 23 per cent who were inactive. The group leaving in 196% who 
had entered an expanded college three years before, had 48 per cent 
inactive on the same definition. There was a parallel decline in the 
participation of staff entering in this year. Yet this change in 
norms had not been accompanied by a change in the value placed 
on shared participation, nor in the conviction that this was being 
maintained, except by staff who had experienced the more active 
college. Students internalizec the culture after entry, learned to 
value communal activity, but could only use their peers to gaugé the 
appropriate level, not preceding year groups. The absolute decline 
was concealed and there was therefore no obvious anomaly in this 
evaluation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tendency to treat student cultures as autonomous units for 
investigation has meant ignoring external influences from pre-college 
experience, from relevant occupational groups and from college staff. 
Where there is a strong vocational interest, student cultures will be 
more exposed. In this college, the course was an investment for teach- 
ing only. Further, the studen: was continually treated as a teacher 
by staff and peers. Wastage was consequently negligible and an occu- 
pational identity established.** The content of this identity has been 
shown to be a resultant of conflicting professional pressures and not 
that aimed at by college staff. 

Practically, the success of any policy depended on the degree to 
which it was synchronized with the existing values and norms, not 
only of students, but also of staff. Administrative arrangements for 
residence or staff-student relations were less important than the 
culture and normative structure that had evolved. Here the emphasis 
on consensus and the accompanying definitions of roles had main- 
tained an active, friendly environment. But this priority of expres- 
sive, consummatory behaviour had reduced the energy directed to 
academic work. Further it had perpetuated a resistance by students 
to the professional aims of the college. Conflict had been insulated 
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and personal relations, seen as vital in the education of teachers, 
preserved. But this preservation simultaneously eliminated the oppor- 
tunity to oppose the challenge to the professional authority of staff 
involved in this submerged conflict. An examination of student 
culture alone would have overlooked this-staff dilemma. ‘This sealed- 
off conflict illustrated the difficulty of using any particular model in 
such an empirical investigation. Structural—functional analysis of a 
small, self-contained, harmonious community would be expected to 
show equilibrium. But no social system is completely isolated. Here 
the commitment to teaching meant that students were sensitive to the 
views of teachers, particularly if they were still in the classroom. They 
not only arrived with expectations of an apprenticeship, but the 
importance of techniques and the irrelevance of theory were stresse® 
by contacts on teaching practice during the course. ‘This enabled them 
to resist pressure from college staff. If values can be influenced from 
outside the system, the chances of stable equilibrium are slight. On 
the other hand, actual conflict was minimized and remained latent, 
because it was not compatible with the dominant stress on harmony. 
Different models were appropriate at different levels of analysis as 
consensus co-existed with conflict. 

If cultures or sub-cultures are crucial in mediating the effects of 
organization, this must influence research strategy. First, generaliza- 
tion from an analysis of one college would be misleading, because 
different histories will have produced different social systems. Second, 
sociological analysis, by concentrating on the effect of social structure 
on behaviour, ignores the possibility of differential recruitment. 
Colleges of Education, with their exclusive concern with teachers, 
may select a particular personality type as staff and students. The 
system described here may be partly a product of the personality 
of prospective teachers, rather than an independent variable in its 
formation. Interviews with applicants for places and the attempts to 
measure attitudes at entry suggested universal anticipatory socializa- 
tion." 

Finally, the influence of cultural factors made interviews and ques- 
tionnaires unreliable guides to actual practice, because they were 
subject to impression management. This was detected in the dis- 
crepancies between answers to questionnaires and observed practice 
and informal discussions with students. These were followed up 
systematically in group discussions and probed in later interviews. 
Only where there was a participant, intensive, follow up approach 
could a variety of methods be used to detect this window dressing 
of answers. The latent, unofficial professional values were not only 
insulated against faculty influence, but against investigation, particu- 
larly where this was being done by a member of staff. Unfortunately, 
the involvement necessary to gain access to backstage values in 
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interviews, group or unscheduled discussions, reduced the objectivity 
of the research. The only safeguard was to use a variety of cross 
checking methods and to edmit that the final analysis would be 


impressionistic. 
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Station in lifet 


Ability, as defined in the National Service Survey of the Crowther 
Report, was based on the recruits’ performance in a battery of 
selection tests. For the Army recruits there were five tests, each test 
setting out to sample either ‘latent’ or ‘developed’ ability. No attempt” 
was made to distinguish level of performance in the separate tests; 
the ‘Ability Group’ represented the summed result of the five tests. 

A study of performance in three of the tests has recently been 
carried out in a young soldiers’ Unit. The tests chosen for study 
were a non-verbal intelligence test (‘latent’ ability) and two tests of 
‘developed’ ability, namely a test of vocabulary and spelling and an 
arithmetical /mathematical test. An examination of the results of 
‘high’ ability recruits—as defined in the Crowther Report—revealed 
that 14 per cent were below average in the verbal test and a further 
46 per cent were only average. ‘This raises the question of the likeli- 
hood that such a ‘high’ ability recruit would have benefited from 
further or higher education. It could be argued, however, that, if a 
boy has ‘latent’ ability, ‘developed’ ability will follow with continued 
education and training. In an attempt to assess to what extent such 
an argument could be applied to the sample studied, the gains made 
in test score, after about two years’ further education and training, 
were examined. 


NEWSOM BOYS 


The investigation was carried out in the course of 1965, in a Junior 
Leaders’ Regiment which is a boarding establishment for enlisted 
boy soldiers between the ages of 15 and 18. The sample (N =195) 
consisted of all the boys leaving the Unit in 1965, namely three groups 
leaving at Easter, Summer, and Christmas. Almost all the boys were 
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average or above-average pupils from Secondary Modern Schools, but 
a few were early leavers from Grammar Schools. The sample could 
be considered as being composed of the ‘Browns’ and ‘Joneses’ of 
the Newsom Report—the ‘Robinsons’, or below-average Secondary 
Modern pupils, having been excluded by the selection process. Born 
in 1947 and 1948, the boys of the sample were part of the bulge—as 
was the sample of the Newsom Report. 

The mean age of the sample on entry to the Unit was 153 and on 
leaving 173. The boys’ length of stay in the Unit varied, but the 
majority stayed between 2 and 24 years. They were tested before 
entry (for selection purposes) and again in their final term; at each 
occasion they were assigned to one of six ability groups in the five 

“tests. In 1947 when the tests were standardized on the Army popula- 
tion, these ability groups represented the top 10 per cent, the next 
20 per cent, two middle range 20 per cent groups, and the bottom 
20 per cent and 10 per cent respectively. In order to analyse the results 
of the three tests chosen for the investigation, each ability group was 
given a score, ranging from 4 for the highest group down to o for 

` the two lowest groups, which were combined. The same scoring 
system was used in the Crowther Report’s National Service Survey. 
Additional information was obtained about the boys’ background 
and attitudes by means of a questionnaire and interviews conducted 
by the writer. The investigation provided an opportunity to study 
the post-school progress of a sample of average and above average 
ability boys who have undergone about two years’ further education 
and training. 


CHANGES IN TEST SCORE 


In considering the gains in test score likely to be made, it seemed 
reasonable to predict that the greater gains would be made in the 
tests of verbal and arithmetical ,'mathemaiical ability. Approximately 
one third of the boys’ training had consisted of academic work in- 
cluding a considerable amount of English and mathematics. Most 
—if not all—the skills required for these tests of ‘developed’ ability 
had therefore been exercised during the two years between the initial 
and-final testing. On the other hand, no deliberate instruction had 
been given in the skills required for the non-verbal test. An examina- 
tion of the test scores, however, suggested that the gain in non-verbal 
test score was greater than the verbal and arithmetical /mathematical 
gains. A t-test analysis for correlated means showed that the greater 
non-verbal gain was statistically significant (p<-001). 

At the initial testing the highest mean ability group score was 
achieved in the arithmetical/mathematical test and the lowest 
in the verbal test. The highest gain in test score took place in 
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Table of the results 


-s 











Test Initial Final Gain 
Mean SD Mean SD 

Dominoes 2-49 0-84 3°19 0-76 0-70. 

Verbal 216 074 264 072 0-48 

Arithmetical / 

Mathematical 260 0-63 2-91 0-63 0-31 





the non-verbal test, and the lowest in the arithmetical /mathematical 
test. 

Within the limitations of this investigation the possibility cannot 
be ruled out that this result is simply a feature of the tests and testing 
procedure used, for example, a combination of practice and regression 
effects. The small gain on the arithmetical/mathematical test, which 
shows the highest mean score at the initial testing, might indicate 
the presence of a regression effect; but the verbal test, with the lowest 
initial mean score, does not show the highest gain. As far as practice 
effects are concerned, one might expect the greatest effect to take 
place with the unfamiliar problems posed by the non-verbal test 
(Vernon and Parry, 1949, p. 186). It could be argued, however, that 
the practice provided by English and mathematics lessons should out- 
weigh the practice effect associated with a second attempt at a test 
presented i in a form of which the boys have probably had no previous 
experience. 

If we assume that the rather iiep result obtained in this 
investigation is not merely a feature of the tests and testing procedure, 
we might look for reasons in the home background of the boys, in 
the military environment they live in between the initial and final 
testing, and in their past educational experience. 


SOCIAL CLASS INFLUENCE 


The majority of the sample comes from working class homes, and 
there is evidence to suggest that the social class influences upon learn- 
ing are cumulative (Jahoda, 1964, p. 323). The depressed verbal (as 
opposed to non-verbal) gain might be evidence of such an effect. 
Furthermore, the even more depressed arithmetical /mathematical 
gain might be associated with a verbal handicap which limits the 
mental operations available to the boy. The test is divided into two 
parts, the first consisting of arithmetical and the second mathematical 
operations. When the boy leaves school and joins the Army, he may 
well have reached the point in the ‘gradient of difficulty’ (Bernstein, 
1958, p. 171) beyond which he can make little progress. 
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On the other hand, although the sample was mainly working class 
it was far from being socially homogeneous. The higher ranges of the 
social class scale were not represented, but (with a few exceptions) 
the range was from lower middle class to lower working class. Only 
the least able of the borderline middle class, however, are likely to 
offer themselves for enlistment, and the selection process chooses only 
the most able of the lower working class. ‘The influence of social class, 
therefore, is likely to be attenuazed for this sample, and it is unlikely 
that.this influence explains fully the result obtained (cf. Venables, 
1963, p. 144). One might expect, moreover, that the common environ- 
ment, to which most of the sample was subjected for at least two 
years, might have had a levelling effect. 


THE MILITARY ENVIRONMENT 


It is reasonable to suppose that some explanation for the result 
obtained is to be found in factors associated with the military 
environment which the sample has in common for about two years. 

A distinction may be made between the ‘training’ and the ‘social’ 
environment of the Unit: the life of the classroom or the instructional 
group and the life of the barracx-room. Each environment will have 
its own set of relationships—teacher and taught, instructor and 
instructed, young soldier and superior officer, and peer group relation- 
ships—each with its own pattern of communication. 

Training is departmentalized. so that ‘Education’ is perceived by 
the boys as being separate from ‘Trade Training’ and ‘Military Train- 
ing’. Each form of training has its own staff and takes place on 
different days. 

The educational training is of a non-vocational, rather academic 
kind. It is related to vocation in that examination success is linked 
with pay and promotion. Otherwise it is little affected by being set 
in a military environment. The questionnaire responses and the 
writer’s experience present no evidence suggesting a hostile attitude 
to Education. Although educational success does not necessarily 
enhance the young soldier’s status with his peers, the successful 
student is not scoffed at, nor does he become unpopular through the 
possibility of raising the stancards expected of the class by the 
teacher. Educational success seems to be accepted as a sensible aim; 
those not intent on educational success make a passive withdrawal, 
rather than impeding the progress of the more zealous. 

The educational training takes place in circumstances at least as 
favourable as those experienced in Colleges of Further Education or 
in schools. Teaching methods and classroom relationships are no 
more formal for being in a military environment. There was no 
question of education being ‘done by numbers’. The greater gain in 
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the non-verbal test, as opposed to that in the tests of educational 
achievement cannot easily be attributed to deficiencies in the educa- 
tion provided. 

The military and trade training is of a predominantly practical 
and manipulative nature, for example the handling of weapons, and 
the use of military engineering equipment. Some of the instruction 
—this word being used advisedly—takes place, however, in the class- 
room, and consists of lectures involving note-taking. Trade training 
and military engineering are easily the most popular activities and 
it is highly probable that they contribute much to the increased 
competence, efficiency and confidence of the young soldier. 

The question still remains as to why this increased competence 
did not benefit performance in the verbal and arithmetical/mathé- 
matical tests as much as in the non-verbal test situation. 

The social—or more specifically barrack-room—environment of 
the young soldiers may set a limit on linguistic and hence educational 
development. Socialization into the military sub-culture will foster 
the adoption of a restricted linguistic code of a particular kind, 
namely ‘soldier’s language’. It is open to doubt how much the effects 
of the earlier home and neighbourhood environment may be modified 
between the ages of 15 and 18, but it can be claimed with some 
confidence that the barrack-room environment is not conducive to 
further linguistic development. The language used, with its emphasis 
on censensus and solidarity, and existing within a hierarchical struc- 
ture depending heavily on conformity, will do little to encourage the 
elaboration of individual thought and feeling. Any levelling effect on 
linguistic development is likely to be a levelling down. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Apart from experiencing a common environment for two years, the 
sample’s previous educational experience was relatively homogeneous. 
It is true that a few went to selective schools, but they did not perform 
according to expectations and left without examination success. The 
majority went to Secondary Modern schools, varying in important 
respects—size, provision or non-provision of extended courses, co- 
educational or boys only—yet similar in many ways—staff, curricu- 
lum, teaching methods. Other significant features of the sample’s 
educational experience would be associated with being part of the 
‘bulge’, greater selectivity operating at the point of transition from 
primary to secondary school. If ability is wasted at this stage, wastage 
will be all the more common at a time of increased selectivity. It 
seems reasonable to claim then that the sample—lying along the 
borderline of rejection—includés boys with ability who have been 
allocated, in the course of their past school experience, to non- 
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academic education or have otherwise come to perceive academic 
work as being ‘beyond’ them. , 

Many Secondary Modern schools try to blur the edges of this 
distinction between the academic and the non-academic by providing 
extended and examination courses: 59 per cent of the sample attended 
schools with G.C.E. courses, and 29 per cent were without (for the 
remaining 12 per cent no information was available). These schools, 
however, operate within an organizational framework which deter- 
mines the pattern of secondary education, the kinds of school that 
are to exist, and the degree of selectivity to be operated. The organiza- 
tional framework encourages the separation of the élite pupils from 
the average and below average, either by allocating them to different 
schools or to streams within a school. Early selection is part of the 
process. 


THE CRITICAL TURNING POINT 


The transition from primary to secondary education has been called 
the ‘critical turning point’ (Eldez, 1965, p. 176) in the lives of British 
youth. At this point the majority are assigned to an education of 
relatively low prestige. This may involve a lowering of the self-image 
and will encourage a ‘realistic’ appraisal and lowering of aspirations. 

Early selection does much to avoid the raising of hopes, and the 
emergence of discontented leaders to challenge the established élite. 
This is in contrast with the United States, where the labour unions 
oppose plans to build Technical Secondary schools for working class 
areas, seeing this as a move to deny the sons of workers the education 
they need to rise out of the working class. They seem to sense that 
‘systems of dual education may easily turn into segregated dead-ends 
for the racial or otherwise subo-dinate groups they are intended to 
aid’ (Becker, 1955, p. 96). 

In Britain, ‘learning a trade’ is synonymous with ‘getting on’ for 
the working classes. Only one oZ the sample rated ‘learn a trade’ as 
an unimportant reason for joiming the Army. On the other hand, 
only eight of the sample aspired to—let alone thought they would 
achieve—officer rank, and two of these were the sons of officers. This 
was in spite of their early choice of the Army as a career, and—in 
some cases—ability which shou-d have earned them commissioned 
status. ` 


ORIENTATION TO LEARNING 


It is thought that this process of sgcialization into the occupational 
hierarchy, inherent in the organizational framework of our educa- 
tional system, does more than merely mould ogcupational aspirations, 
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or allocate to a ‘station in life’. By envisaging ‘academic’ and ‘prac- 
tical’ ideal types and by building up an organizational framework of 
tripartite (or in many cases bipartite) secondary education, we have 
gone some way towards actually creating such types. We have created 
an ‘academic’ and ‘practical’ orientation to learning. The ‘academic’ 
oriented pupil will welcome and respond favourably to tests which 
relate to the familiar educational tasks at which he has enjoyed 
success. The ‘practical’ oriented pupil will prefer tests which are 
presented in a new and unfamiliar form, and do not have any 
associations with the educational tasks at which he has experienced 
relative failure. 

Although the young soldiers’ test performance and educational 
achievement must depend on an interaction of past cultural and 
educational experience, together with the social and training environ- 
ment they are subjected to between the initial and final testing, the 
orientation to learning theory seems to be a valid explanation of the 
result obtained. 


PROLONGING FORMAL EDUCATION 


If this finding can be generalized to the average and. above average 
boys now in non-selective secondary schools, or in the non-academic 
streams of Grammar and Comprehensive schools, it will have implica- 
tions for the plans to raise the school leaving age or the possible future 
introduction of compulsory part-time education. It seems likely that 
the boys’ orientation to learning will limit progress on educational 
tasks, even when the education is carried out in a post-school institu- 
tion in which educational success is an accepted group aim, and clear 
incentives are provided. It remains to be seen whether the spread of 
Comprehensive education will affect the classroom situation, so that 
the teacher no longer decides at an early stage which are the ‘academic’ 
and which are the ‘practical’ or non-academic types. 
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Joan Davies* 
Introducing comparative sociology} 


Review Article 


With the growth over the past two decades of sociological research on 
social change, the comparative sociology of societies and institutions, 
and the ramifications of the sociology of ‘development’, there has 
clearly developed a need for texts which introduce students to the 
scope of the field. Some of the established works—from the Yale Data 
Programme, the Smelser-Fisenstadt-Bellah-Moore oeuvres, or from 
the archives of British and French anthropology and social history 
—are difficult to use as introductions because of their particularity 
(and in some cases density) or because they are virtually meaningless 
unless the parameters of the subject have been established first. Some 
of the classic texts—Weber, Durkheim, Marx, Radcliffe-Brown— 
though useful as setting the field for the origins of a comparative and 
developmental approach to sociology have in most cases been so super- 
seded by current research and theory that introductions which fail 
to put them in their historical context are likely to be confusing to 
most students. What is required is not simply an impressionistic and 
personal survey but a series of monographs that try to present the 
various approaches that comprise ‘comparative’ theory, methodology 
and research. The various series produced by Prentice-Hall seem to 
be intended to meet these requirements, and are without doubt the 
most ambitious ventures in teaching aids in sociology to have been 
launched. But as the collections begin to assemble on the shelves, it 
_ becomes increasingly doubtful whether more than a very few of the 
texts can be recommended to students, let alone form basic intro- 
ductions. This failure may suggest—as British publishers launch into 
the sociology teaching business—some of the pitfalls to be avoided. 


* Ioan Davies 3.sc.(econ.) Lecturer in Sociology, University of Essex 

+ Modernization: Protest and Change by S. N. Eisenstadt (Prentice-Hall, 1966), 

166 pp., 405. 

The Impact of Industry by W. E. Moore (Prentice-Hall, 1965), 128 pp., 18s. 

Societies: Evolutionary and Comparative Perspectives by Talcott Parsons 

(Prentice-Hall, 1966), 128 pp., 125. 6d. a 

Traditional Exchange and Modern Markets by Cyril S. Belshaw (Prentice-Hall, 

1965), 160 pp., 18s. 
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Four series would seem to be of direct importance for sociologists* 
though this review will concentrate on the two that are specifically 
sociological and out of these will select those texts which apply 
themselves directly to comparative questions and aspects of social | 

change. 

Immediate problems arise out of the objectives of the two series. 
In both cases there is a high proportion of authors well-established 
in their fields: Bendix, Eisenstadt, Wilbert Moore, Parsons, Smelser, 
T. T. Spengler, Daniel Bell, Ben-David, Etzioni, Goode, Belshaw, 
Lazarsfeld, Inkeles—the catalogue reads like a roll-call of the Ameri- 
can great (with two Israelis for good measure). To some extent these 
authors provide a summary of the general field for which they are 
“best known. In itself this would be no bad thing—a modified and 

-readable version of The Social System might be a useful acquisition 
for any undergraduate. Unfortunately this is not what the two series 
set out to do. In the ‘Foundations of Modern Sociology’ Series each 
book is meant to analyse ‘One major aspect of social life’ and also to 
review the theory and research ‘with special reference to its role and 

~ development, functioning and change of larger social systems’. By 
themselves these, too, might be useful objectives. But if, for example, 
an Etzioni is asked to write on Organization theory, we get a bad 
summary of Complex Organizations and a partial survey of the general 
field. In the more recent ‘Modernization of ‘Traditional Societies’ 
Series the problem is more acute: the objective is ‘to inform scholars, 
students and citizens about the way quiet places have come alive and 
to introduce at long last materials on the contemporary character of 
developing areas into college curricula’. But again we have unequal 
aims. On the whole books are produced on subjects for which there is 
no existing introduction but by people who have a clear ideological 
attitude on the subject. Thus in two of the three books to appear so 
far? we have the curious situation of people writing dogmatically on 
‘themes’ which are by no means clearly defined. ‘The effect is again 
to provide unhappy compromise between the author’s substantive 
work and the exigencies of a general introduction. 

Perhaps none of this would matter much if the books of the two 
series, taken together, represented a wide spectrum of theories, 
methodological approaches and research in different fields. Parsons 
on the Social System might be measured against Horowitz on 
Development and in tum against Touraine on Social Stratification. 

, But we are given little scope for choosing. With few exceptions the 
entire phalanx of books so far published provide a range of structural- 
functionalist interpretations. Of course this might give the student 
the opportunity to acquaint himself with this particular position, but 
it does limit the range of actual themes provided as well as narrowing 
the theoretical scope. In the case of comparative sociology—whether 
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dealing with historical or modern societies—this bias verges on the 
digastrous. 


Comparative sociology poses certain problems which makes it per- 
haps the most fertile ground for theory. These problems might be 
classified under four heads: (i) temporal (including the classic his- 
torical questions of evolution, progress or decline); (ii) structural (the 
institutional forms that particular societies take); (iii) behavioural 
(patterned relationships and attitudes of social groups); (iv) cultural 
(knowledge, beliefs, rituals analysed in relation to the other three 
categories). Comparison is therefore possible at various levels—at the 
general level of societal stages (industrial societies, primitive societies 
and the like), of specific institutions or aspects of structure (front 
kinship to political structures), or of forms of behaviour. But the 
main obstacle to most comparative sociology is the absence of 
adequate classificatory tools: most comparative sociological ‘theory’ is 
a search for methods of classification and of measurement. This 
is the main contribution to comparative sociology of those using 
structuralist and functionalist theories. 

However there is other work which has tried to establish causes 
of change or of stasis and where the measurement of comparison is 
not by structural features but either by cultural or behavioural 
indices.’ If this work, conducted mainly by social historians, sociolo- 
gists of science and religion, and by social psychologists, is to have 
its place in a developing subject, the formula for presenting it must 
be more flexible. The authors who contribute to the Prentice-Hall 
series are not unaware of the problem, but their penchant for total 
interpretations of systems and complete historical processes present 
serious obstacles to any systematic introduction. Their dilemma 
is instanced by three books by Parsons, Eisenstadt and Wilbert 
Moore.‘ 

Parsons, whose volume is concerned with pre-modern societies (a 
sequel, The System of Modern Societies, is to follow), has an intro- 
duction summarizing his own work, then proceeds to discussions of 
primitive and archaic societies, ‘Historic’ intermediate empires, and 
‘seed-bed’ societies (Israel and Greece). As a summary of Parsons’ 
own theory the introduction is too brief but probably adequate. The 
rest of the book is very disappointing. Parsons is trying to do two 
things: to classify societies and explore their evolutionary adaptive 
capacity. In his introduction, however, he deals with the whole scope 
of systems theory, narrowing it down when he comes to explain the 
theme of the book. ‘This involves making two important distortions. 
First he crudely distinguishes between three major types of society— 
primitive, intermediate and modern. The first dividing line is a 
cultural one (language), and the second ‘the institutionalized codes of 
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the normative order’ (legal systems). At no point is it explained why 
these, more than any others, should be the key variables. Secondly, 
the basic analytical tool relates to the differentiation of the sub- 
systems of societies. However, the structural-differentiation model is 
not applied systematically to all societies. In particular cases (for 
example, India, Israel and Greece) the analysis is entirely in cultural 
terms and the extent and nature of differentiation at the societal level 
is minimized. Here Parsons departs from a comparative analysis of 
types of society and degrees of differentiation within them in favour 
of an explanatory theory of particular issues in development. Though 
an attempt to frame theories to fit the facts is laudable enough, it is 
uzzling to have a whole system of analysis so arbitrarily scrapped. 

The basic question lying behind the book is: ‘Why did the break- 
through to modernization not occur in any of the “Oriental” ad- 
vanced intermediate societies? ë In some respects, therefore, the 
objective is the same as that of the classic Weberian analysis. What is 
disturbing is that Parsons seems to have moved little further than 
Weber. The task of explaining the Rise of the West is clearly a proper 
one for historians and sociologists: unfortunately Parsons reads poorly 
against the more scholarly work of W. H. McNeill or Barrington 
Moore.: Although the chapter on primitive societies might just pass 
as a summary of some of the major research findings of anthropolo- 
gists, the others provide totally inadequate résumés of the structures 
and cultures of the societies in question. ‘The section on India barely 
mentions the basic economic structures and that on Rome concen- 
trates almost exclusively on legal institutions. On Egypt Parsons 
detracts rather than adds to the work of the Frankforts and John 
Wilson. This is because, in relation to these societies, Parsons fre- 
quently asks the wrong questiors. In terms of the Sahlins and Service 
thesis of multilinear evolution (which Parsons seems to accept),” the 
question on, say, India might have referred to how this area produced 
a cultural and social system which adapted to the economic-demo- 
graphic conditions of the region. In fact he asks why India did not 
develop into a ‘modern’ society. The answer is a simple one: “The 
Indian religio-philosophical movement . . . drained away cultural 
impetus for social development.’ Thus 2,000 years of Indian history 
are reduced to the peculiarities of Hindu beliefs. 

With Moore and Eisenstad: the process of simplification plus 
general system-building leads in opposite directions. Moore deals with 
generalizations that become iron laws, Eisenstadt complicates his 
typology so that it often appears that exceptions exceed the norms. 
Moore’s The Impact of Industry is an introduction to the whole 
‘Modernization of Traditional Societies’ series, and may therefore be 
partially excused for being general. It is, however, also lightweight, 
and contrasts unfavourably with an earlier introductory book by the 
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same author for the ‘Foundations of Sociology’ series.” Its failings 
arè threefold. First, its empirical contours are extremely limited 
(‘Western societies and some developing ones: at least Parsons made 
an elementary attempt at classifying the societies he was dealing 
with). This indicates little discussion of the various social parameters 
within which industrialization takes place. Second, the book reads 
like a blueprint for successful industrialization. It therefore has more 
of the characteristics of a manifesto than analysis, and is barely re- 
deemed by a concluding sermon on the unknown consequences of 
global industrialization. Third, ‘industrialization’ is accepted too 
simply as a process which includes ‘urbanization’, ‘modernization’, or 
‘development’. It is difficult to see how any statement, even a mani- 
festo, can be useful without an analytical framework. 

Eisenstadt’s Modernization—Protest and Change has a different 
weakness. In many ways this is an original piece of analysis which 
extends rather than simplifies the author’s own work. It spells out 
in some detail an attempt at classification and it provides a coherent 
set of empirical issues to which a classificatory scheme can be applied. 
The definition of modernization is based on a theory of structural- 
differentiation: 


The characteristic features of the associational structure of modern 
society are, first, the large number of functionally specific associations; 
second, the division of labour between functionally specific and more 
solidary or culturally-oriented associations; and third, the weakening of 
the importance of the kinship and narrow territorial bases of specialized 
associations on the one hand, and the various ‘specialized’ associations 
and broad ascriptive-solidary groups on the other.!° 


If a little sweeping, at least this provides a working definition which 
Eisenstadt uses in relation to political systems. The associational 
structure is defined in turn against various cultural indices: the 
different historical starting-points, the attitudes of modernizing élites, 
and the temporal sequence of the process of modernization. Within 
this framework he locates two processes of modernization: (i) con- 
tinuous structural differentiation, the impingements of broader 
groups on the centre and the problems arising out of these processes; 
(ii) the ability of the centres to deal with these problems, ‘to develop 
adequate contractual and precontractual arrangements and sym- 
bols’. The variables are grouped and regrouped in an attempt to 
understand the particular features of modernization in different 
societies. Ultimately he concludes that the development of an adapt- 
able political centre prior to large-scale mobilization’ is the surest 
route to effective modernization. 

The utility of Eisenstadt’s bodk is a negative one. What he does, 
in effect, is to test the structural-differentiation hypothesis against an 
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index of modernization and to find it lacking in certain important 
respects. But in doing this he manages to produce a remarkably dull 
book. It is very doubtful that it is one which could be confidently 
recommended to the intelligent second-year student or ‘the citizen’ 
as an introduction to the sociology of development if only because it 
presupposes a large amount of sophisticated theoretical argument. In 
fact Eisenstadt has written a further, extended essay in an output 
which includes ‘Political Systems of Empires’ and ‘Essays in Com- 
parative Institutions’. It is something which might be critically 
examined by good third-year or graduate students, but hardly as an 
introduction. 

The problem with these bocks, then, is that they vary from the 
tincritically pompous to sophisticated essays which are unintelligible 
without a detailed acquaintance with a whole body of theory. But 
there is a further drawback. So much of the emphasis of the two series 

- is on comparative theory and comparative ‘problems’ that it is surpris- 

. ing that comparative methodology is never discussed. Although one 
of the more exciting developments in sociology is in the use of mathe- 
matical models in comparative research, nowhere is the subject 
discussed. And although Eisenstadt, Moore and Parsons are using 
data collected by sociologists, enthropologists, archaeologists, social 
historians and social psychologists at no point in the two series is the 
problem of comparative method so much as mentioned. In Societies 
Parsons draws on anthropological material for his analysis of primitive 
societies, archaeological for Egypt, classical literature for Greece, 
Israel and Rome, and sociological history for India and China. One 
looks in vain for the patient discussion of sources that characterized 
Barrington Moore’s Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy, 
or for the discussion of interpretation that characterizes Cahnman 
and Boskoft’s Sociology and History.“ 

The same problem affects the theory. Comparative sociology has 
many ancestors, and in many respects the theory still follows different 
paths. In his early book, Sociel Change, Wilbert Moore usefully 
surveyed some of these in one particular field. It is a pity that the 
editors of the two series have not seen fit to do the same with other 
aspects of comparative theory: economic systems (Smelser’s book" 
is too wide-ranging for this), revolutions, the philosophy of history 
(William Dray’s book!’ in the ‘Foundations of Philosophy’ Series is 
much too pedestrian to raise the important sociological authors), and 
the comparative study of agrarian structures. There might even be a 
book called ‘Comparative Socio_ogy’. 

But all is not black, and it is perhaps as well to leave the best for 
the end. Belshaw’s study of Exchange and Markets*’ is a model of 
restrained, detailed, comparative analysis. It is in three parts. A short 
intreduction on Exchange, Markets and Money examines economic 
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and anthropological theories on exchange. This is particularly im- 
portant because of its emphasis on collective transactions in all 
societies and the specification of different degrees of exchange in 
different types of society. Three central chapters examine gift ex- 
change, monetized peasant merketing and growing articulation in the 
economy. These clearly establish both the empirical referents for 
any study of modernization and also the sequence of change within 
the different systems. Finally a long last chapter examines the con- 
ditions for modernization. For a comparative study which is directed. 
to policy questions this is precisely the most valuable approach. ‘The 
definitions at the beginning Go not refer to evolutionary perspectives 
or to stages of ‘modernization’: they are simply conceptual tools for 
analysing pre-industrial institutions. In the central section theory fs 
applied solely towards explanation of the particular societies and their 
exchange mechanisms and the functions these perform in social rela- 
tions. Predictive questions are left to the final section. None of this 
obviates the necessity for adequate methods of classification, for con- 
tinued examination of the logic of cross-cultural analysis or for further 
debate on social change and cultural evolution. What it does suggest, 
however, is that a certain mocesty in outlining the territory of investi- 
gation can lead to important gains in theoretical clarity. For books 
which are intended to be introductions this seems an overwhelming 
advantage." 


Notes 


1, Foundations of Modern Socio- 
logy; Foundations of Modern Political 
Science; Foundations of Modern An- 
thropology; Modernization of Tradi- 
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basis of anthropological work and 
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of theoretical perspectives than either 
of the two sociology series. 
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16. William Dray, Philosophy of 
History (Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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- 18. It should be added that the prin- 
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ciple of publishing complementary 
readers may help to correct the balance 
of the two series. But in the ‘Modern- 
ization of Traditional Societies’ Series, 
readers might be more useful instead 
of the books listed. 


COMMENT 


On Hopkins’ review of my Enter Plato* 


From Alvin W. Gouldner 


To the Editor 
British Journal of Sociology 


Sir, 


Doubtless Mr. Hopkins strove to be 
fair to Enter Plato, although I regret 
having placed him under such a strain. 
Surely it is a bit amusing when a re- 
viewer characterizes a book as adven- 
turous, intelligent, based upon a very 
wide knowledge of the best literature 
in the field, and still concludes that it 
is not ‘sound’, and then typically adds, 
‘although one could do very much 
worse than read Gouldner, and find 
difficulty doing better’. 

It is not so much, however, that I 
despair of Mr. Hopkins’ penchant for 
paradox but, more importantly that I 
take exception to the manner in which 
he coyly evades and vulgarizes the 
various issues that he himself raises. 
Evasion and vulgarization are both 
visible in one case where he quotes me 
as saying that ‘the quality of [a scho- 
lar’s] work depends not only on what 
he knows... but on what he is’. Al- 
though Mr. Hopkins thinks this matter 
important enough to justify his con- 
clusion that Enter Plato is merely an 
‘intellectual novel’, nonetheless he does 
not think the matter important enough 
to state his own position forthrightly 
concerning it. Surely such evasiveness 
ill becomes a reviewer who began by 
questioning whether Enter Plato is an 
expression of ‘bravery or bravado’. 

As for vulgarization: in the above 


quotation from my work it might seem 
as if I said that all scholarly work de-* 
pends in part upon what a man is. It 
probably does. But what I actually did 
say was: if a man’s work ‘is to be more 
than a routine performance—[it] de- 
pends, not only on what he knows and 
certainly not on any mere tricks of his 
craft, but on what he is.’ As the full 
quotation reveals, my point was not 
that an unstinting investment of self is 
a substitute for skill and knowledge, 
but rather that there must be both if 
work is to be more than routine. Surely 
one need not go far afield to learn that 
work can indeed be pedestrian and 
routine. My point here was, of course, 
a polemic against the routinization of 
the intellectual life and of scholarly 
work—a polemic elaborated fully on 
pp. 170-1. Query: Is Mr. Hopkins for 
or against the routinization of the in- 
tellectual life? If he favours this, I 
would be interested to know on what 
grounds. If he is against it, why all this 
guff about the matter? 

Mr. Hopkins’ criticism of my ‘chief 
defect’ is allegedly my reliance on the 
‘Greek literary élite’ as sources of in- 
formation about various sectors of the 
Greek population. This charge is typi- 
cal of Mr. Hopkins’ point-collecting, 
hit-and-run strategy of reviewing, 
which may be suitable as a college de- 
bating technique but would seem to 
have limited utility as a device of in- 
tellectual exploration. Mr. Hopkins’ 
complaint is formulated with charac- 

* teristic and undaunted vagueness. He 


* Brit. J. Sociol., vol. xviii, ng. 2 (June 1967), pp. 198-9 
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holds: ‘Gouldner relies on the surviv- 
ing writings of the literary élite... 
But this can mean (at least) two very 
different things: (1) that I treat them 
as authorities and uncritically accept 
their descriptions of things, portraying 
various types of Greeks as they did, or 
(2) that I employ what they say as dara, 
that are critically analysed and treated 
as a set of protocols which provide a 
basis for making my own inferences 
about Greek behaviour and beliefs, 
Hopkins never makes this elementary 
distinction, never acknowledges that I 
echose the second course, and never 
states what, if anything, is wrong with 
it. Hopkins apparently thinks that 
ideas are weapons and so, when he has 
one, he simply hurls it but never pauses 
to weigh it. 

Actually, of course, I used many 
other sources than the ‘literary élite’, 
including analyses of administrative 
records, archaeological evidence, and 
tomb inscriptions. I also used the 
accounts of the Greek historians, but 
Hopkins’ vagueness makes it impos- 
sible to know whether he means to in- 
clude them in his broadside against the 
‘literary élite’. Indeed, Hopkins’ entire 
statement is so glibly- fast-talking that 
it remains unclear just which it is that 
he intends as the pejorative: that is, 
whether it is that they are literary men, 
or that they are a special and unrepre- 
sentative stratum of privileged literary 
men—an élite. On this, by the way, 
Euripides, the greengrocer’s son, surely 
does not qualify as a member of a social 
élite; as for Euripides, the author, who 
won only four firsts in the dramatic 
competitions and left Athens in self- 
imposed exile—are we so sure that 
Athenians viewed him as a member of 
their literary élite? Moreover, Hopkins 
never pauses to consider that the 
dramatists gave public performances of 
their work before mass audiences of 
diverse social origins and character. 
Some dramatists were members of a 
literary élite, but all were aware of 
being judged by an extremely know- 
ledgeable and broad audience. Wkat 
the dramatists said in their work was 
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widely known and quoted in Athens, 
and was subject to close and “critical 
inspection. 

The question of how far one can rely 
upon the Athenian literary élite for a 
true portrait of their time is an in- 
teresting one, even if Enter Plato is by 
no means exclusively dependent upon 
their testimony alone. 

In principle, I see no difference be- 
tween the manner in which one should 
make use of the work of a Thucydides 
and, say, that of an S. M. Lipset. For 
both write about some sectors of 
society that they do not know at first 
hand, and both are members of an in- 
tellectual élite. That they are such, 
however, does not perforce disqualify 
them as witnesses; to believe that it 
does—as Hopkins seems to—is to com- ` 
mit the tedious genetic fallacy. Their 
élite position may make their testimony 
suspect, but it does not disprove it: it 
comes down to a case of catching them 
if you can. In short, one must cite 
specific instances showing where and 
how their socially derived prejudices 
distort their reports, or how an un- 
critical reliance upon them produced 
such a distortion. Hopkins, however, 
never documents his allegations. (Per- 
haps the tyrannical Book Review Edi- 
tor imposed such severe space limita- 
tions that this could not be done.) But 
without citing chapter and verse refer- 
ence to an author’s position as distort- 
ing his testimony is simply a smear 
attack, and is not the less objectionable 
because the author is dead. 

Both the literary élite of the ancient 
world and the sociological élite of the 
contemporary must be treated in essen- 
tially the same manner when they are 
called upon for evidence; that is, they 
must be critically appraised. It is prob- 
ably just as easy for sociologists today 
to talk nonsense to their more homo- 
geneous middle-class audience as it was 
for the literary élite of Athens to talk 
nonsense to their more heterogeneous 
audience. In fact, in some ways the 
literary élite’s credibility gap may be 
smaller than the sociological élite’s, 
Consider, for example, Project Came- 
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lot. I think that it may still be easier 
forsemany American sociologists to talk 
sheer nonsense about American Ne- 
groes than it might have been for Plato 
to talk nonsense about Athenian slaves. 
At least Plato did say that, if only given 
a chance, Greek slaves would kill their 
masters; but how many contemporary 
American sociologists said the same 
thing about urban Negroes whose 
plight has long been desperate—yet 
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this is exactly what is happening in 
urban America this summer. 

In sum: I continue to believe that 
scholarship depends not only on what 
the scholar knows but, also, on what 
he is. And I venture to suggest that this 
applies to reviewers as well as the 
reviewed. 

Yours, etc. 
Alvin W. Gouldner. 
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Peace and War: a Theory of Inter- 
national Relations 

Raymond Aron Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1967 xvi+820 pp. 105s. 


Raymond Aron introduces his very 
long study of peace and war with a 
quotation from Montesquieu: ‘Inter- 
national law is based by nature upon 
this principle: that the various nations 
ought to do, in peace, the most good to 
each other, and, in war, the least harm 
possible, without detriment to their 
genuine interests,’ The remaining 890 
pages are an explication of this text, 
and one that commands the utmost 
admiration for the skill and lucidity 
with which the author illuminates it. 
He is a veritable avatar of reason—and 
of reasonableness. And yet there is a 
reservoir of doubt and even of despair. 
The fact is that all of this discussion, 
almost interminable, always brilliant, 
often prolix, and sometimes repezi- 
tious, adds little to the Montesquieu 
statement and represents a point of 
view to which, with minor exceptions, 
Dean Rusk could easily subscribe. 
The book appeared first in French, 
in 1962, as Pax et Guerre enire ies 
nations, and has now been translated 
with a new Preface for the English edi- 
tion. Aron contends that his treatment, 
completed at Harvard in 1960-1 and 
shortly thereafter in France, is still, 
with understandable exceptions, 
viable, ‘that the instruments of analysis 
remain effective’, and that his context 
retains its essential validity. He is quite 
correct. But unfortunately for the state 
of the world, it is an essay on the logic 
and dialectic of international relations 
in a nuclear age, and not primarily, 
a contribution to the sociology of 
war. One cannot fault an author for 
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choosing his own subject, much less for 
doing well with it, but one wonders, 
with another reviewer (H. G. Nicholas, 
in The Listener, 22 June 1967), whether 
the whole is somewhat less than the sum 
of its parts. 

The parts are four: Theory, Socio- 
logy, History, and Praxeology. If, as 
Aron says, no scientific discipline 
possesses exact boundaries, neither do 
his categories, The section on theory 
deals with strategy and diplomacy, 
power and force, glory and idea, inter- 
national systems, and the dialectics of 
peace and war. The section on so- 
ciology deals with the roles of space, 
number, and resources as they are in- 
volved in the roots of war. The section 
on history, necessarily concrete and 
contemporaneous, deals with the pre- 
sent global system, accepting the 
duopoly of power that now obtains and 
recognizing the possibility of a third 
force, a federated Europe, and a fourth, 
China. And finally, on praxeology, 
Aron seeks a strategy that would resolve 
the problem, a strategy of prudence 
that will satisfy ‘neither the moralists 
nor the vulgar disciples of Machiavelli’. 

Nor will it satisfy most of his socio- 
logical readers. It is hard to conceive of 
a mind more lucid, or more penetrating 
in its insights. And yet when we ask 
what this powerful intellect has been 
able to contribute to the solution of the 
problem of war and peace, as distin- 
guished from its analysis, one is baffled 
and even defeated. For Aron’s treat- 
ment is entirely orthodox in its view of 
the world. It is a world of competitive 
and jealous states which will continue 
to engage in diplomatic and military 
struggles, in which national interests, 
however irrationally conceived, will 
continue to be pursued, and in which 


the nations will continue to increase 
their armaments against the danger of 
attack from hostile sources. 

Aron, in short, offers us no vision of a 
new society. The nations exist. They 
all have rivals because the realities of 
politics require them; some of them are 
even enemies ‘by position’, The ulti- 
mate response to the book, therefore, 
is one of comprehensive pessimism. It 
is a sociology of international relations 
as they unfortunately are rather than 
a sociology of war and peace that would 
give us some perception, however dim, 
of a world that would war no more. 
The latter is a gift that only a revolu- 
tion in attitude could confer upon the 
human race. Aron, calm and realistic 
to the last, scornful of ‘simplifiers and 
perfectionists’, and sceptical of the 
present worth of international law (‘a 
permanent incitement to hypocrisy’), 
has no faith in such a revolution. To 
use one of his own expressions, how- 
ever, he is guilty of ‘putting the seal of 
eternity’ on the nation-state, and can 
only regret that ‘there is no infallible 
“gimmick”—armament or disarma- 
ment—which will guarantee definite 
peace to a violent and divided hu- 
manity’. 

Robert Bierstedt 
New York University 


The Industrial Society: Three Essays 
on Ideology and Development 
Raymond Aron London Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson 1967 183 pp. 36s. 

18 Lectures on Industrial Society 
Raymond Aron (translated by M. K. 
Bottomore) London Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 1967 253 pp. 42s. (18s. 
Paperback) 


Aron’s contribution to the study of in- 
dustrial development is already so well 
known in this country that a detailed 
report on these two books is unneces- 
sary. Dix-huit legons sur la société in- 
dustrielle was first published in 1061, 
written in the style of provisional end 
tentative discussions. As the Essays are 
more recent and cover wider issues, 
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they supplement the Lectures in a 
number of ways. 

The sub-title of the Essays acknow- 
ledges the fact that the very notion of 
development, progress, maturity, eco- 
nomic growth, convergence, stagnation 
and so on presupposes philosophical 
assumptions that are rooted in ideo- 
logical prejudices, the ambiguous con- 
cept of ‘ideology’ being defined by Aron 
as ‘a pseudo-systematic formulation of 
a total vision of the historical world’ 
(p. 144; similarly pp. 46, 164). He rea- 
lizes that one cannot criticize ideologi- 
cal commitments without looking ate 
one’s own values, and he confesses to a 
form of ‘conservatism’ (pp. 166 and 
169). Confronted with such frankness, 
the reviewer can hardly do less, Un- 
luckily, my own value commitments 
are roughly the opposite of Professor 
Aron’s. 

But despite innumerable attacks on 
‘para-’, ‘semi-’, ‘ex-’, ‘vulgar’, ‘doctrin- 
aire’ and other sorts of Marxists, Aron 
Maintains that he is using a ‘basically 
Marxist method’ (p. 3). His method is 
fully explained in the Lectures (e.g. p. 
235): here we are told that the central 
theme of the book is ‘sociological’; it is 
in fact identical with the central prob- 
lem of Capital—the process of accumu- 
lation; however, to develop a more 
general and less ideological theory, it 
is necessary to translate the Marxian 
theme into the language of modern 
(neo-classical) economics. This is 
achieved by substituting ‘economic 
growth’ for ‘accumulation’ and, fur- 
thermore, by adopting the essentially 
subjectivistic basis of neo-classical 
economics which is revealed in its 
emphasis on individual consumers’ 
preferences, needs, desires, motives, 
etc. Evidently, the suggested approach 
opens up an unusually comprehensive 
method of analysis. 

The versatility displayed in this book 
manifests itself also in Aron’s interpre- 
tation of various earlier writers. Among 
these, he finds his deepest source of 
inspiration in Montesquieu’s concep- 
tion of ‘the general spirit of a nation’. 
He argues that it is a strictly socio- 
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logical notion. For the general spirit of 
a régime, a nation or a society enakles 
us to grasp the fundamental unity of 
‘social wholes’ (p. 55). The relevance 
of Montesquieu’s sociological insights 
emerges more sharply at a later stage, 
when Aron attempts to construct a 
general theory of economic growth. As 
I understand it, its main objective is to 
identify the determinants of growth. 
They are clearly too complex and 
variable to be summarized adequately, 
but it is fairly obvious that the domi- 
nant elements are economic attitudes 
eof individuals (the desire for innova- 
tion, the incentive to work, to save or 
to invest, the desire for luxurious livmg 
and so forth), Taken as a whole, they 
present ‘the spirit of industrial civiliza- 
tion’ (p. 139). 

The difficulty is, however, that all 
these components of Pesprit turn out to 
be ‘non-measurable phenomena’ (p. 
225). The difficulty is aggravated by 
the fact that growth is defined by eco- 
nomic parameters, such as value of 
total production, output per head of 
population, productivity of different 
sectors of the economy. What then is 
the use of these measurements, which 
are abundantly used throughout the 
book? They are all the more puzzling 
as no attempt is made to connect inter- 
dependent economic variables with 
each other; there is not a single refer- 
ence to the vast literature on pcst- 
Keynesian growth theory in mathemati- 
cal economics, It seems to me therefore 
that the emphasis which Aron puts 
upon measurable statistical ‘facts’ is 
somewhat misplaced. The importance 
of ‘objective’ facts is recalled through- 
out the discussion in both books. The 
reason for this stems presumably from 
an unresolved conflict between ‘ideo- 
logical’ or ‘synthetic’ statements on the 
one hand, and ‘non-ideological’, ‘ana- 
lytical’ or ‘scientific’ propositions on 
the other. The difference is not made 
very clear, but we are assured that the 
latter are derived from ‘scientific 7e- 
search’. If, however, such research relies 
chiefly on crude, non-correlational 
statistics, how are we ever to discover 
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what kind of facts are sociologically 
relevant? As far as it goes, Aron’s 
answer appears to be this: “These com- 
parisons of growth, which are first 
economic and then sociological, lead us 
finally to the science of actual events, 
to history.... Among the human 
sciences history is supreme—on condi- 
tion, of course, that historians are first 
of all economists, then sociologists and 
perhaps also philosophers’ (p. 231). 
W. Baldamus 
University of Birmingham 


Jean Piaget et les sciences sociales 
Cahiers Vilfredo Pareto Genéve 
Librarie Droz 1967 150 pp. n/p. 


A theoretical structure extending from 
perception to general sociology, which 
is coherent and supported by extensive 
observation and experimentation, is 
perhaps unique. In achieving this, 
Piaget avoids the reduction of either 
sociology or psychology to each other. 
More than that, the unity of his theory 
resides precisely in the necessary to and 
fro between the individual, the mate- 
rial, and the social, since it is founded 
on an ontology of radical interaction 
between subject and object. The con- 
tributions to this volume dedicated to 
Piaget on his 7oth birthday, by concen- 
trating on a specifically social level, 
relax this unity and hence avoid critical 
examination of its ontological basis. 
For a theory which has the virtue of 
rigorous consistency, the acclamations 
of it display remarkably divergent 
emphases amounting almost to contra- 
dictions. L. Goldmann appropriates 
Piaget’s work for the support of dia- 
lectical materialism, indicating the 
striking parallels between Marx's 
theory of the relation between human 
activity and nature, and Piaget's. The 
parallel is justifiable insofar as it is 
reciprocally affirmed by Piaget, par- 
ticularly in relation to Goldmann’s and 
Lukacs’ sociology of consciousness. In 
contrast, R. Girod almost achieves an 
assimilation of Piaget into the theory 
of action, and in so doing portrays 


Piaget as a positivist, and a strict ad- 
herent to ‘facts’, any deviation from 
which being condemned as ideological 
or parascientific speculation. This por- 
trayal is equally justifiable in view of 
Piaget's own refusal to permit any 
philosophical direction of his work and 
his defence of facts against caricature 
by Merleau-Ponty, Sartre and others. 
Goldmann’s and Girod’s articles are 
the two extremes; insofar as they find 
support within Piaget’s work, they 
reflect a pervasive and consistent ten- 
sion within -Piagetan ontology. They 
are deformations of it only through 
isolating and emphasizing originally 
complementary components. The ten- 
sion is most faithfully illustrated in 
this collection by G. Cellerier’s article 
on Piagetan sociology of law. The inter- 
action of subject and object prevents 
law being a subjective idealist con- 
struction, or legal rationality simply 
being absorbed by the objective or 
material conditions for its existence. It 
entails an interaction between a norm- 
ative system and its effectivity in a 
diachronic process which tends towards 
an equilibrium in which there is no 
longer opposition, but pure comple- 
mentarity between the ideal and the 
real. This terminal complementarity 
of subject and object resonates 
throughout Piaget’s work: between 
logic and activity, between deduction 
and experience, between individual 
and society, between synchronic impli- 
catory systems and diachronic causa- 
tive processes. That, for Piaget, the 
equilibrium of the legal system is the 
point at which its validity can be con- 
served across time in a self-enclosed 
system, independently of the dia- 
chronic process from which it emerged, 
indicates the containment of the gene- 
sis by the epistemology. There is ulti- 
mately a reciprocal assimilation of 
subject into pure objectivity and object 
into pure subjectivity. The ontological 
tension, therefore, is between the radi- 
cal interaction of subject and object, 
and the positing of the pure poten- 
tiality of the subject in general and of 
the object-in-itself in general as the 
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initial terms of interaction required 
for the terminal reciprocal assimila- 
tion. To stress the interaction is Gold- 
mann’s tribute to Piaget, to stress the 
assimilation of subject to objectivity is 
Girod’s. Perhaps the greatest tribute 
to Piaget is that he could attract both. 
In the one contribution not written 
as a tribute or as an estimation of 
Piaget, R. Holmes, perhaps as function 
of the synthesis of Freudian and Pia- 
getan theories, departs from the latter's 
ontology by increasing the distance be- 
tween subjective mechanisms and ob- 
jective conditions. There are also shorte 
articles by J-B. Grize on logic, and H. 
Sinclair on parallels between Chom- 
sky’s and Piaget’s linguistics. A com- 
prehensive bibliography of Piaget’s 
works and an up-to-date autobio- 
graphy demonstrate Piaget’s phenome- 
nal evolution from mollusc to man. 
M. O. Harvey | 
Graduate School 
London School of Economics 


Morals and Merit 
Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson 1967 231 pp. 


425. 


This study of morals among some 
South Asian societies deserves to be 
warmly welcomed both by anthro- 
pologists and philosophers, Despite 
the massive contributions to compara- 
tive ethics by Hobhouse and Wester- 
marck in the beginning of this century 
anthropologists, more particularly 
field workers, have until quite recently 
tended to neglect the moral aspects of 
life in pre-literate societies, a neglect 
which is the more remarkable because 
in other respects they insist on detailed 
analysis and description. On the other 
hand, philosophers and especially con- 
temporary ethical theorists have rarely 
felt the need to put their views to the 
test of a wider moral experience and 
have generally been content to use 
examples which they either invent for 
the purpose or else are derived from 
the societies with which they are 
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familiar. This book is not a treatise on 
moral philosophy but it provides 
extremely interesting material for 
philosophical analysis. 

Professor Fiirer-Haimendorf is 
chiefly interested in the issues raised by 
the diversity of moral beliefs and prac- 
tices revealed by his own experiences in 
several societies located for the most 
part in Southern Asia. These range 
from the primitive foodgatherers, such 
as the Chenchus, to various peoples 
who have come under the influence of 
the higher religions in India. (Fiirer- 
«Haimendorf seems not to know of Hob- 
house’s comparative study of the 
‘Simplest Peoples’, recently reprinted 
in Sociology and Philosophy, a Cen- 
tenary Collection of Essays and Articles 
of LTH, ch. 5.) He draws an important 
distinction between the beliefs under- 
lying the moral codes of the societies 
he has studied and the reasons or 
‘rationalizations’ given for them, on 
the one hand, and the actual practice 
or behaviour as observed in particular 
instances and he shows that, bearing 
this distinction in mind, there is no 
reason for assuming ‘that the diver- 
gencies of the moral patterns of the 
societies so far analysed exceed the 
areas of agreement’. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf does not himself 
attempt any classification of the types 
of divergencies his study reveals. They 
may, I suggest, be grouped in the fol- 
lowing way: (a) Variations in the range 
of persons within which moral pre- 
scriptions are applied. The range is 
slowly extended as units grow larger 
and wider contacts are established. But 
group morality persists and distinctions 
between group-members and strangers 
remain. (b) Differences in the emer- 
gence of a distinctively moral attitude, 
approving or condemning certain acts 
as in themselves morally wrong or 
right. (c) Differences in the sanctions 
employed to assure conformity, in the 
degree of permissiveness or latitude 
allowed the individual and the areas of 
conduct chosen for control, lax or strin- 


gent. Fiirer-Haimendorf gives many” 


examples of these variations and he is 
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particularly helpful in tracing the in- 
fluence of the rise of institutiqnal 
authorities capable of enforcing laws 
and punishing offenders. (d) Variations 
in the emphasis placed on certain 
virtues such as courage or bravery and 
gentleness and compassion. (e) Varia- 
tions in the relations of religion and 
morals, This is a subject on which an- 
thropologists differ widely. A very in- 
fluential view is that based on the work 
of Robertson Smith, Durkheim and his 
followers. According to this religion 
and morals are, if not identical, always 
closely linked, though the precise form 
of the connection varies with the type 
of society and the type of religion. (C£. 
A. R. Radcliffe Brown, The Henry 
Myers Lecture, 1945.) This view is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the evidence 
provided by Fiirer-Haimendorf. Thus 
among the Daflas an appeal to super- 
natural powers is used to strengthen a 
peace pact ‘though otherwise there is 
no suggestion that gods and spirits are 
concerned with the moral conduct of 
human beings’. Similarly the Apa 
Tanis do not ascribe to their gods a 
general interest in moral conduct and 
there is no supernatural being con- 
cerned with the right or wrong doing 
of men. On the other hand, a more 
positive connection between morals 
and supernatural sanctions are noted 
among others for the Konyak and the 
Gonds. From these and other cases 
dealt with it is clear that the relations 
of morals and religion are complex and 
variable. Of special interest is Fürer- 
Haimendorf’s discussion of the mor- 
ality of the Chetris. He shows that the 
supernatural sanctions appealed to are 
different from those in theistic systems. 
Wrong acts are not thought of as 
offences against any particular deity 
but as against the inner order of the 
world. Offences are followed auto- 
matically by consequences resembling 
in many ways the effects believed to 
follow the breach of a taboo in certain 
primitive societies. Clearly problems 
are thus raised calling for fuller treat- 
ment, 


Professor Fiirer-Haimendorf recog- 
Ld 


nizes that there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the diversity and the 
‘relativity’ of morals. But he appears to 
believe that though some light may be 
thrown on the morality of any cne 
society by comparing it with that of 
others, there are no principles of ap- 
praisal for the evaluation of different 
moral systems. There is nothing in this 
book either to confirm or refute this 
belief. Presumably the problem is left 
to the philosophers. 

Morris Ginsberg 


Sociology and Modern Systems 
Theory 

Walter Buckley London Prentice- 
Hall International 1967 xii+227 pp. 
48s. 


Society is structured and, largely 
through its own efforts, . continually 
changing. If this apparently unexcep- 
tionable pair of truths is accepted, then 
one must face the fact that modern 
sociological theory is deficient in cop- 
ing with both at the same time. There 
are structural analogies from mechani- 
cal and organismic equilibrium, and 
various notions of social process: bu: it 
is only systems theory, argues Buckley, 
that can reconcile the two. This is be- 
cause it views social life as an organized 
set of relations between individuals 
which is constantly on the move in the 
process of adapting and regulating 
itself to the environment. So one can 
reconcile talk of structures with talk of 
processes. Until this is realized, Buck- 
ley maintains, arguments about socio- 
logical analysis will remain at the 
‘sophomoric’ level. 

Peter Medawar, talking about 
Spencer, has pointed out that philo- 
sophers create systems because it gives 
them a nice warm comfortable feeling 
inside, and it is easy to see how all 
existing sociological theory can be 
knitted into the empty naturalistic 
metaphysics of systems theory, with che 
consequent illusions of scientific pro- 

- gress, intellectual omniscience and 


academic security. But too many ana- . 
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lytical and empirical sacrifices are 
made on the way. 

First, one set of inferences from the 
concept of system will not do for all 
physical, biological and social pheno- 
mena. For some, inferences predicting 
entropy will be all right; for others, and 
certainly for social systems, inferences 
predicting the opposite of increasing 
complexity, heterogeneity and inter- 
dependence will be more accurate. 
Buckley does not make this clear. 

Second, it will not do to make the 
simple distinction between open and 
closed systems. Both types are impos* 
sible extremes, and instruments for 
making finer discriminationsin between 
are required. Third, decisions must be 
made about what is system and what is 
environment. Fourth, the muddle in 
systems analysis over what level of 
entity is being discussed has to be con- 
fronted. Fifth, there must be more 
logical sophistication about what kinds 
of explanation are being proferred. 
Buckley mounts an obscure, elliptical 
attack on conventional causality, con- 
fuses functional and teleological propo- 
sitions, and yet rejects the former and 
subscribes to the latter. In so doing he 
suggests that a system is both the sum 
of individual purposes and something 
more than this, but dismisses as irrele- 
vant the question of how individual 
purposes are generated. Sixth, and re- 
lated to this, it is essential to expose the 
metaphysic about human nature that 
lies underneath systems theory, because 
it denies the distinction between belief 
and action that sociologists have tradi- 
tionally found so useful, And seventh, 
it is impossible to ignore the problems 
raised for sociology by the fact that 
systems analysis demands very strong 
forms of measurement, But Buckley 
does. 

Until this last problem is solved, the 
idea of systems will at best provide a 
useful heuristic corrective, with its 
ideas of interdependence and feedback, 
to excessively simple-minded models of 
behaviour. At the moment it is in- 
tolerably imprecise and pretentious, 
and adds nothing to sociological under- | 
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standing beyond the sentence with 
which this review began. Buckley's own 
examples are evidence of this {see p. 
91, and ch. 6), and what one might call 
his freshmanic eulogy of the notion of 
system is no help at all. 
` Geoffrey Hawthorn 
University of Essex 


The Enlightenment: an Interpreta- 
tion—the Rise of Modern Paganism 
Peter Gay Weidenfeld and Nicolson 


1967 xv+555 Pp. 63s. 


Professor Gay’s book deserves to be 
judged by the very highest standards, 
not merely for its ambition but for its 
achievement. If, therefore, some of 
what follows appears to be overly- 
critical, the reader should bear this 
preliminary judgment in mind. This 
is both a good and an important book. 
In addition what follows may be unfair 
for another reason: we are dealing here 
with a first very long volume of a book 
that will not be completed until an- 
other volume of equal length has 
joined it, Some of the things that appear 
difficulties may be in fact only the pre- 
paration for a different variety of treat- 
ment which is to follow. Lastly of these 
precautionary points, this is an ex- 
tremely well-written book. At times 
Professor Gay's pace may seem too 
leisurely, but he writes with a dignity, 
an urbanity, and a discreet sharpness 
which would have delighted the 
eighteenth century. 

It is not really a book for 2 beginner. 
The sort of person who needs to know 
„the chronology of the writers and 
thinkers of the Enlightenment, or who 
has no clear picture of the dynastic 
history of the age, should begin else- 
where. Professor Gay is never difficult, 
but he does assume knowledge. This 
again is very eighteenth century: Pro- 
fessor Gay assumes he is writing for 
members of his family, people who do 
not need to be told the basic facts of 
shared interests in situations. George 
Saintsbury called his little book on 
eighteenth-century English literature 
460 
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The Peace of the Augustans, and Pro- 
fessor Gay, for all his passion *for 
humanity and decency, has written an- 
other contribution to that subject 
matter. Perhaps this is my first criti- 
cism, that this is too much the fore- 
ground of a picture in whose perspec- 
tive storm clouds are visible. Professor 
Gay ranges with unusual ease across 
the Philosophes of France and Britain, 
but he is equally at home with Wieland 
and Lessing. But the German En- 
lightenment, even more than the 
French and much more than the 
British, had its own irrational and 
obscurantist side. When the Enlighten- 
ment had travelled further East and 
reached the Court of Catherine the 
Great, what was communicated was 
heavy with a mysticism, elitism, and 
magic of the Illuminati, It is very easy 
to forget that people really took 
seriously what we regard as the charm- 
ing pantomime of the Zaüberflöte, and 
again it is easy to forget how much 
there is that is dark, demonic, and 
ferociously ruthless in the precision of 
such men as Holbach. Hume needed 
an iron hand to prevent the steeds of 
his intellect dragging him over the 
romantic precipice. We forget this if 
we see only his serenity and good sense. 

Nevertheless, what we already have 
from Professor Gay is by far the best 
account of a movement of European 
history which is also a community of 
thought. Professor Gay may stress too 
much the family likeness of the various 
Philosophes, but they were intercon- 
nected by a thousand strands of 
thought, feeling, mutual interest, and 
common hatred. Ferguson and Hume 
in Scotland really did have tremen- 
dously important things in common 
with Lessing, Kant and the young 
Goethe, even if their communion was 
mediated through Paris. Professor Gay 
is the master of many literatures, but 
his axis of the Enlightenment runs 
East and West. One would have liked 
more, much more, about Italy and 
something of Iberia, the Low Countries, 
and that strange phenomenon the 
Rococo North. Again we would per- 


haps have wished for more about the 
role of mathematics in the Enlighten- 
ment. The idea of a moral calculus 
seems to be one of the central concepts 
of the whole huge literature on pen- 
ology, the various varieties of legal and 
social utilitarianism, and the primi- 
tivist economics of the Physiocrats. 
Beccaria was not a lonely or unusual 
figure save in his ability. 

But when all this is said, how zich 
Professor Gay’s book is. Especially ad- 
mirable is the thoroughness with which 
he roots his writers firmly in the classic 
world. There is a great deal about 
Cicero in these pages: Professor Gay 
has convinced me that it is by no means 
too much for our understanding. Stu- 
dents of sociology will, I think, be 
disappointed that more is not said 
about the rise of comparative religion 
—even though this volume is sub-titled 
The Rise of Modern Paganism—and 
yet more groan that they do not learn 
a great deal about comparative socio- 
logy and comparative studies in the 
Enlightenment. I do not think this is 
just professional defamation on the 
part of the sociologists. Perhaps, how- 
ever, these matters will be remedied in 
Volume II. What is certain is that we 
now have a new and scholarly secand- 
ary source and original synthesis. I 
cannot see any sensible sociologist 
neglecting it, while to the historian— 
not merely the historian of ideas—one 
can truthfully say that this is a unique, 
an invaluable, performance. 

D. G. MacRae 
London School of Economics 


Mental Health and Contemporary 
Thought 

Mental Health in the Service of the 
Community 


Kenneth Soddy and Robert H. Ahven- 
feldt (eds.) Tavistock Publications 


1967 362 pp. 55s. and 306 pp. 455. 


In 1961 the World Federation for 
Mental Health (W.F.M.H.) convened* 
the International Study Group on 
Mental Health. For two weeks ‘.. . the 
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Study Group spent its time in extem- 
pore discussions ranging over the 
oldest, the newest, and the most urgent 
problems of human beings... . The 
long term hope was that the resulting 
synthesis of experience might make the 
sciences of man of greater value in the 
endeavour to improve mental health 
all over the World.’ (pp. xvii-xviii.) 
It was inevitable that a conference with 
such modest intentions should be pre- 
served for posterity. 

Some of the twenty-five participants, 

. who,’ it is stressed, ‘came from 
eleven countries and representeél 
fifteen fields of professional work . . .’ 
(p. xiii), provided working papers and 
annotations on the ensuing discussions. 
Tape recordings were made of the en- 
tire session. This material was subse- 
quently edited into a report by two of 
the participants, Kenneth Soddy and 
Robert H. Ahrenfeldt. The editors 
state that in addition to the prepara- 
tion of a bibliography, their‘... main 
task (was) to arrange the discussions in 
what appeared to them to be the most ' 
logical order, and then to write a con- 
sidered commentary on the material, 
illustrating it where appropriate with 
extracts from the tape recordings and 
working papers.’ (p. xxiii.) Apparently 
the report was completed in 1964. Two 
of its three volumes have now been 
published, a full six years after the 
conference. 

Volume II, Mental Health and Con- 
temporary Thought, consists of three 
parts. The first considers various 
aspects of mental health in relationship 
to such topics as ‘Industrialization’, 
‘Social Change’, and ‘Fear of Nuclear 
Destruction’. The second concentrates 
on the difficulties involved in defining 
and identifying either mental health 
or mental illness, and mentions briefly 
the challenge presented by attempts to 
operationalize the concept. The third 
part reviews many of the tasks entailed 
in-the training of various types of per- 
sonnel engaged in the prevention and 
treatment of mental illness, and dis- 
cusses the public need for general edu- 
cation about the subject. 
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Although extremely brief and elz- 
mentary,- several chapters are worth 
special mention. Chapter 5 contains an 
assessment of the relative contributions 
of social, psychological and physical 
factors to the explanation of human 
aggression and its expression in war; 
data from several industrial and pre- 
industrial societies are cited. Chapter 6 
is one of the few treatments of the fear 
of nuclear destruction, Chapter 11 has 
a perceptive statement of some of the 
problems inherent in the transplanta- 
tion of the institutionalized medicine 
ðf a developed society to an under- 
developed one, and of the problems 
posed by the need to build indigenous 
medical services. And Chapter 15 in- 
cludes a helpful discussion of some of 
the strengths and limitations of the 
mass media, both as a tool for public 
education and as a propaganda tech- 
nique for such purposes as fund raisinz. 

Nonetheless, the book warrants 
severe criticism. Although the discus- 
sion is extensive, much of it is glib and 
superficial. For example, the treatment 
of operationalization in Chapter 8 is 
so limited that it is hard to see why it 
is entitled ‘An Operational Descrip- 
tion’. Much of the first part, ‘Mental 
Health and the Contemporary Inter- 
national Scene’, Jacks focus; problems 
for further research are not concep- 
tualized clearly. This is indicated by 
the extraordinary logic which governs 
the organization of the material. For 
example, the problems of relations 
among racial and other ethnic groups 
are treated in the chapter on ‘Popula- 
tion’. The effects of industrializaticn 
processes on the structure of educa- 
tional systems are discussed in the 
chapter on ‘Individual Change’. Com- 
„ments on personal stress, its symptoms 
and its sources are made at random. 

Much of this first section is devoid of 
sociological and anthropological in- 
sight. The discussion of industrializa- 
tion and the family reminds me of the 
work popular in the 1930's. Implicit in 
it is the view that industrialization not 
merely alters the structure of the family 
but destroys it as an effective institu- 
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tion. It is even stated that divorce and 
desertion seldom occur in tribal 30- 
cieties not yet exposed to the ravages of 
rapid economic development. The 
possibility of changing institutional 
sources of solutions to various func- 
tional problems is not considered. 
Social change is seen primarily as a 
harmful process; its benefits with re- 
spect to mental health go unmentioned. 
Yet it is stated that ‘... one of the most 
intractable mental health problems of 
underdeveloped areas is how to raise 
the level of expectation and aspiration 
of the population so that individuals 
will expect and, perhaps, demand a 
higher level of health’ (p. 7). Ap- 
parently it is thought that the desired 
discrepancy between expectations and 
actual standard of living will not be a 
major source of social change. In short, 
this part of the volume exemplifies 
what happens when men of undoubted 
experience, intelligence, and goodwill 
decide to speculate about problems 
which have become far removed from 
the confines of their own specialisms. 
It is irritating that so many are so un- 
inhibited in their public excursions 
into social science. 

By comparison, volume II, Mental 
Health in the Service of the Gommu- 
nity, is a useful, if limited, book. It 
consists of two parts. The first provides 
a comprehensive and clear cross- 
national survey of many aspects of diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and prophylactic 
action in the treatment of mental ill- 
ness. The second mentions some of the 
areas of mental health research in 
which there has been noticeable pro- 
gress, and some in which there has been 
little. Chapter ITI, “The Recognition of 
Mental Disorders’, contains some per- 
ceptive remarks on the cultural rela- 
tivity of symptoms. But the discussion 
does not reflect in any way the views of 
Laing, Cooper, and others of this per- 
suasion, or even the old insights popu- 
larized by members of the ‘Personality 
and Culture School’. In fact, it adds 

*little to the discussions of ‘Conceptual- 
ization’ in volume II. The treatment of 
the problems involved in funding, 


conducting and promoting mental 
health research in a community which 
usually finds it an embarrassment is all 
too brief. Yet, here was a topic about 
which the informal and extempora- 
neous discussion by some of the most 
experienced administrators in the field 
would have been of certain vaiue, 
especially to the non-particifant 
reader. 

The bibliography, which is repeated 
in each volume, is weighted towards 
W.H.O. publications and research 
conducted in the U.K. It has serious 
omissions, especially in the areas where 
sociologists have made a substantial 
contribution, such as deviant be- 
haviour. In any case, who in a rapidly 
expanding and productive set of dis- 
ciplines needs a bibliography of work 
done between 1948 and 1961, and pub- 
lished in 1967, except perhaps as an 
index of the growth of the field? 

Judging from the full twenty-nine 
pages of Introduction, filled with 
praises and justifications for the Study 
Group, and repeated in each of the 
three volumes, the conference was ex- 
perienced by each of the participants as 
a great success, and even as an aic to 
their personal understanding of mental 
illness. Nonetheless, if, by some nezes- 
sity, we were to be denied a crisply 
edited and rapidly published collection 
of the working papers and especially of 
those sections of the discussion which 
‘were worth preserving, at least the 
report could have been cyclostyled and 
made available to all interested parties. 
Surely this would have served the pur- 
poses of administrators and people in 
public relations. 

Earl Hopper 
London School of Economics 


Toward a Theory of Minority- 
Group Relations 
H. M. Blalock, Jr. John Wiley. 1967 


227 pp. 535. 
Of the increasing amount of method-, 


ological work using mathematical 
models and techniques, little has so far 
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applied itself to specific empirical 
areas. H. M. Blalock, whose published 
methodological output is more im- 
pressive than most, tries to remedy this 
gap by applying the analysis worked 
out in his previous works—notably 
Casual Inferences in Non-experimental 
Research—to the study of minority- 
group relations (or more exactly, in 
terms of the evidence he offers, racial- 
minority relations). He correctly points 
out that in most research in race rela- 
tions ‘there is relatively little know- 
ledge of the subject that can properly 
be called theoretical’. To some extent 
this is due to the absence of explicit 
theoretical generalizations and a 
tendency for research to account for 
complexity by providing detailed des- 
criptions. 

Blalock’s alternative is to advocate 
the use of three general strategies. 
First, the continuation of the construc- 
tion of empirical generalizations that 
are loosely interrelated and include a 
large number of variables. Second, a 
development of Homans’ argument 
that ‘explanation involves the process 
of deriving lower-order propositions 
from combinations of general proposi- 
tions plus certain specified given con- 
ditions’. Third, the attempt to develop 
causal models of complex processes, in- 
volving mathematical reasoning. He 
argues that it should be possible to 
combine these processes in actual re- 
search by including specific steps, from 
the formulation of schematic diagrams 
(looking like a causal model) and the 
close analysis of particular ‘boxes’ with- 
in the diagram to the testing of altern- 
ative models and the reformulation of 
the causal model. 

Operationally this is promising be- 
cause it relates to a defined area of 
study and might reasonably lead to 
some exciting co-ordinated research in 
race relations. (As Blalock repeatedly 
remarks, it is difficult to see such a re- 
search strategy put into operation with- 
out much more co-ordination than 
marks current work.) There are several 
problems, however, which ought to 
temper any enthusiasm at the prospect 
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that this strategy will lead to a systemic 
theory of race relations. To some ex- 
tent they stem from Blalock’s analysis 
of existing material on race relations 
in the U.S.A. Although he is concerned 
to utilize macro- and micro-theories, 
it is never clear at what point the dis- 
tinction should be made, and therefore 
a certain arbitrariness enters into the 
production of models. In discussirg 
macro-theories, there is almost ro 
reference to actual bodies of theory, 
but mainly to Homans’ very general 
analysis in Faris’ Handbook of Modern 
Sociology. As a result macro-theory is 
only ‘integrated’ as a kind of check-list 
for some of the lower-level proposi- 
tions, Further, the formulation of some 
of the particular propositions is derived 
directly from one or two pieces of r2- 
search: the results read more like a 
tidying-up process than the construc- 
tion of working models. That one 
should be left with this impression is 
partly due to the way in which Blalock 
constructs his book. Because he is con- 
cerned with covering all possible vari- 
ables in theory construction, he cuts 
the material up into various categories 
which have had little prior discussion. 
Socio-economic factors, competition, 
power, and minority percentage form 
the main topics of his chapters: in some 
respects this means stratification, group 
relations, political mobilization and the 
social implications of demography. Yet 
the substantive work that lies behind 
these topics is barely confronted: some 
material from the race relations litera- 
ture is referred to but in an oddly 
cursory manner. Propositions emerge 
from time to time (ultimately there are 
g7 of them!). Many of these will un- 
doubtedly be important for any 
research in race relations, yet they 
remain without coherence. The main 
strategy for research—-how to constrict 
the initial causal model—has still to be 
worked out. 

However the exercise was worth the 
attempt. It provides the kind of 
clearing-up operation that is useful 
from time to time in all areas of 
research. A similar book on compara- 
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tive stratification or industrial relations 

might equally clarify some very bad 
theory. 

Ioan Davies 

University of Essex 


The Computer and the Clerk 

Enid Mumford and Olive Banks (The 
British Library of Business Studies) 
London Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1967 xi+252 pp. 4os. 


This book records the results of six 
years’ research in Liverpool into the 
social and organizational consequences 
of the introduction of computers in 
two firms. It was conceived as part of 
an international comparative study, of 
which some results have already been 
published (W. H. Scott (ed.): Office 
Automation). The investigators faced 
unusually severe problems in complet- 
ing their project due particularly to 
the length of time over which the 
changes took place. Their report is 
written with the careful attention to 
detail which one has come to expect 
from Liverpool studies and provides a 
useful addition to the literature on the 
social implications of technical change. 

The book is in three parts, an 
arrangement which leads to a certain 
amount of repetition but will be useful 
to many of those referring to it. Part 
One discusses the general question of 
office automation and the changing role 
and status of the clerical worker. Part 
Two presents the results of two case 
studies of the introduction of a com- 
puter, into a firm in the cattle food 
industry, and into (eventually) four 
branches of a bank. Part Three utilizes 
the case study findings and existing 
literature on office automation (mostly 
American) to discuss the consequences 
of the changes and the management of 
change. For each case study there is an 
account of the introduction of the com- 
puter and the results of pre- and post- 
change attitude surveys among the 
clerks affected. Comparisons between 
the two situations are illuminating, but 
there is hardly any reference to the 


other seven firms whose experiences of 
introducing a computer the seme 
authors investigated in a more limited 
way (see Enid Mumford, Living with 
a Computer). 

The authors recognize that their 
study is of interest to two rather difer- 
ent audiences—academic colleagues 
and managers—and they explicitly try 
to lean more to the needs of the man- 
agers. Their three main conclusions 
are (1) that introducing a computer 
can have fundamental and far-reaching 
effects on the structure of a firm, the 
nature of work and the attitudes and 
behaviour of employees; precaut:ons 
must be taken to cushion the shock of 
the ‘bomb explosion’ of techrical 
change; (2) that office automation has 
‘different implications for different in- 
dividuals and groups within a firm and, 
in consequence, people will react to it 
in different ways according to their own 
particular needs, values and interests’, 
and therefore require different treat- 
ment from management; and (3) that 
the introduction of any major technical 
change requires careful preliminary 
analysis of all the variables operating 
in the change situation (technical. or- 
ganizational and human relations) so 
that adequate policies can be formu- 
lated. 

These are points worth making and 
many managers could no doubt benefit 
from reading this book, but the study 
seems unlikely to convince the sceptical 
manager of the value of industrial 
sociology and illustrates many of the 
difficulties of applying sociology as it 
is at present. Quite rightly it is argued 
that no blue-print can be offered for 
change situations, yet there are so many 
particular features of these two case 
studies (first generation computers, ex- 
cessive delays, no redundancy, etc.) and 
so many factors to be taken into 
account, each of indeterminate import- 
ance (see p. 31), that any attempt to 
generalize must seem perilous. Indeed, 
in places the authors can be found 
drawing conclusions which are not 
warranted in`terms of their own rê- 
‘search results but which are supported 
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by other published research and by a 
general sociological understanding of 
the consequences of technical change. 
For example, they criticize one firm’s 
policy of secrecy but, in fact, the clerks 
involved were not unduly anxious and 
were favourably disposed: towards the 
new system. 

The best hope of helping with prac- 
tical problems appears to come, para- 
doxically enough, from studies which 
are organized around explicit theoreti- 
cal ideas. The authors do develop ‘an 
interaction model of variables affecting 
attitudes to change’, with four sets of 
variables—the change situation, the 
individual, the change policy and the 
change consequences—and this pro- 
vides a framework for examining the 
multiplicity of relevant factors, How- 
ever, underlying theoretical ideas are 
mostly implicit, and this is to be re- 
gretted, especially in view of earlier 
attempts in Liverpool to create a theo- 
retical framework. As might be ex- 
pected in a study of technical change 
the ‘technological implications’ ap- 
proach is apparent (though no typology 
of office situations is attempted), but it 
is interesting and valuable that con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on the 
explanatory importance of the orienta- 
tions to work of those affected by the 
changes. 

Richard Brown 
University of Durham 


The Young Offender 
D. J. West London Duckworth 1967 
333 Pp. 35s.: Penguin Books 6s. 


A reviewer must consider any book 
with regard to the audience for whom 
it is intended. Thus textbooks and 
works of scholarship and originality 
require differing evaluations, This 
simple and obvious truth can produce 
some confusion in the present state of 
the social sciences where just who the 
audience is, is not clear, although its 
strength and size are undoubted. 

In the past it was often possible for 
a serious writer's works to be read by a 
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public wider than his immediate aca- 
demic colleagues—one thinks of Freud, 
or perhaps of Spencer or of Morris 
Ginsberg. One fancies that this public 
pursued knowledge—of human nature 
and society—for pleasure. 

But today, while serious research has 
increased enormously, there is a huge 
demand for pop-sociology and psy- 
chology, not simply student textbooks, 
but colour supplement, consumer- 
guides to theory and research giving 
content, crifical perspectives and help- 
ful conclusions all in one neat handi- 
wrapped package. 

* This Dr. West's book is not, although 

it appears at times to be trying to lock 
like it. A summary of the available 
data on the young offender was clearly 
appropriate; the enormous volume of 
research (emanating notably from the 
U.S.A.), the complex and confusing 
statistics, the cumbersome penal and 
therapeutic systems are all dealt with 
elsewhere, but usually in textbooks of 
many hundreds of pages, rarely very 
succinctly and never as easily and as 
cheaply available as in the paperback 
edition of this work. 

But as always in discussing sum- 
marizing, popularizing works of this 
kind, serious sins of omission and in- 
clusion can be observed. While in- 
tended as a study of the young offender 
the central sections of the book are the 
familiar straight exposition of theories 
of ‘explanation’ of criminality, with 
little reference to their relevance (or 
not) to juveniles. Selections such as 
these are inevitably personal, but 
under, for example, ‘Social Theories’. 
it seems rather unaccountable that n> 
mention is made of any of the studies 
of the Chicago School, although the 
work of Hooton, surely of no greater 
historical interest, is cited and criti- 
cized elsewhere. Given that much of the 
. Material used by West is not specifically 
related to youthful criminals, it is 
curious to find no mention whatsoever 
of Dr. Downes’ book The Delinquent 
Solution (pub. 1966)—a study specifi- 
cally relating to young male offenders 
in this country. 
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While one can no doubt justify the 
inclusion of a considerable section, (6 
pages) on ‘Maternal Deprivation and 
Criminality’ it would be much more 
helpful for the type of student or pro- 
fessional worker one sees using this 
work, to have it pointed out that 
Bowlby’s thesis is not, nor was ever 
intended to be, a total ‘explanation’ of 
juvenile theft, and thus hardly to be 
compared with the work of Sutherland, 
Matza or indeed Eysenck. This seems 
a common misapprehension today and 
one which this book perhaps insuffi- 
ciently attacks. 

Undoubtedly this work will be 
widely read and used especially by those 
concerned with the care of young 
offenders, or young people in general. 
They will find a useful compendium of 
statistics and other data and a fair 
summary of a number of theories of 
criminal behaviour, as well as an out- 
line and critique of the penal system as 
it affects the young. It is to be hoped 
that, their interest once aroused, they 
will follow this up by reading further 
from the well-set-out and fairly com- 
prehensive bibliography presented in 
it. 

Frances Heidensohn 
London School of Economics 


The English Public Schools: 
the Sociology of Elite Education 
Ian Weinberg New York Atherton 


Press 1967 225 pp. 508. (Paper 245.) 


This short book is the first attempt at a 
sociological study of the English Public 
School. 

One of its strengths is that Mr. 
Weinberg is continuously concerned to 
relate the society of the school to the 
wider social system of which it is part. 
English society, he claims, is dominated 
by a tiny elite and the Public Schools 
are the custodians of its values and 
norms, the means of training for elite 
roles and of socialization for elite 
§tatus. Because they are ‘total institu- 
tions’ the schools have performed these 


functions with remarkable success. 
Changes in outside society and in the 
governing elite, a new academic ap- 
proach (science, and stress on qualifica- 
tions), recognition of adolescent roles 
and culture, and the need for a new 
personality type as an end-product, 
have imposed strains on the total insti- 
tution, 

His thesis is elaborated in eight well- 
written but very uneven chapters of 
sweeping and confident generaliza- 
tions. He starts many interesting ideas 
and provides some penetrating analysis 
—of the history of the schools, on the 
functions of fagging, on social distance 
mechanisms inside the schools, and 
on aspects of its preparation for elite 
roles and status. But the chapters 
are loosely constructed and the book 
as a whole lacks either a closely 
framed conceptual structure or an 
adequate foundation in empirical 
evidence. 

The basic concepts are damagingly 
imprecise. Thus ‘elite’ is never defined, 
and congruence is simply assumed be- 
tween it and ‘upper middle class’ or 
‘public school class’. We are never iold 
of the relationship between ‘elite’ and 
‘class’ or how or why the elite main- 
tains itself. In short, the book suffers 
at a central point from a lack of any 
systematic theory of class or change in 
class structure. The concept of ‘total 
institution’ is applied to the schools 
throughout the book. Apart from 
quoting a fragment of Goffman’s un- 
satisfactory definition, Weinberg pro- 
duces no elucidation of this phrase as 
applied to a school, and happily com- 
pares the schools with monasteries, 
prisons, armies and mental hospitals 
apparently unconcerned that these in- 
stitutions may vary in the nature of 
their totality, in their balance between 
their expressive or instrumental gcals, 
their custodial or non-custodial natare, 
in their internal control systems Cor- 
ma] and informal) and their relations 
with parasystems. We badly need a 
rethinking of the concept of totality., 
This book does not start it, and the 
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concept is used so clumsily and parrot- 
like that it is not as illuminating as it 
should be as a tool of analysis of the 
school. 

In method the book is disconcert- 
ing. Tables are given from a question- 
naire to Headmasters: but the precise 
response, the actual figures or actual 
questions are never revealed. Use is 
made of prospectuses, school magazines 
and some other printed material. We 
are never told how representative this 
data is, or warned of the limitations 
of such ‘front’ literature. For many of 
his confident assertions, Weinberg 
produces no evidence at all and his 
book throughout betrays a very 
limited acquaintance with the variety 
within the schools, their internal 
organization and developments in re- 
cent years. 

A large number of his assertions 
seem to me completely erroneous, For 
example he contends that there are no 
‘staff’ or ‘staff-line’ conflicts in the 
schools, little role specialization, that 
the schools are relatively uncompli- 
cated organizations, that there is a 
trend to decentralization, that the most 
important change has been the intro- 
duction of science, that Housemasters 
no longer know their boys etc. etc. 
These and many more assertions seem 
to me, in the light of a close study of a 
representative sample of the schools, 
to be wrong. He grossly inflates the role 
of the Headmaster and careers master, 
almost ignores: the key role of the 
Housemaster, misreads the systems of 
authority, forgets the powerful part 
played by the informal system, ignores 
the complex and autonomous sub- 
systems (a vital feature of the schools 
and of their capacity or incapacity for 
change), produces (from where?) a cur- 
ious set of pupil norms, and a ludicrous 
description of adaptation (—the socio- 
psychological adaptation of rebellion 
to a system is equated with Labour 
voting in school polls!). And there are 
numerous factual errors, 

Royston Lambert 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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Latin American Sociological 
Studies 

179 PP. 305. 

Paul Halmos (ed.) The Sociological 
Review Monograph XI Keele 1967 


Latin American Sociological Studies 
presents a remarkably accurate reflec- 
tion of the state of Latin American 
studies in Britain (even though half 
its contributions were written by 
Americans). The volume lacks not only 
consistency of quality, but also clarity 
about its audience: very general pieces, 
little more than dressed-up journalism, 
of interest only to the totally ignorant, 
stand side by side with serious contri- 
butions to scholarship. It is unfortu- 
nate that the only article by a Latin 
American, Luis Bossano’s ‘Pertinent 
Facts concerning Latin America’, 
should be an example of the former. 
Charles Wagley, who wrote the short 
introduction, was apparently not given 
any editorial powers. Paul Halmos, so 
it seems, did not want to exercise them. 
Had he done so, Professor Andreski 
(‘Genealogy of Public Vices in Latin 
America’), who is refreshingly frank 
about his dislike for various things 
Latin American, might have dropped 
some of the more extravagant undocu- 
mented statements from his otherwise 
quite thought-provoking article. But 
perhaps the editor restrained himself 
because the piece had already appeared 
in virtually identical form in An- 
dreski’s Parasitism and Subversion—a 
fact not mentioned in any one of the 
article’s four footnotes referring to 
Andreski’s past and future oeuvre. 
Professor Finer duly acknowledged 
that an earlier version of his contribu- 
tion (‘Military and Society in Latin 
America’) had appeared in the En- 
‘counter issue on Latin America (1965), 
but the present version adds force to 
his analysis of the causes of recurrent 
military intervention by presenting rot 
only the case of Argentina—where the 
military have to reckon with almost 
cyclical manifestations of civilian 
strength—but also that of Guatemala, 
where civilian forces are so weak that 
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the military can (and from time to 
time.do) choose merely to exercise their 
unchallenged power behind the scenes. 
Finer’s sensitive distinctions between 
the different types of interruption of 
the constitutional process make Merle 
Kling’s blanket use of the term revolu- 
tion in his ‘Violence and Politics in 
Latin America’ look rather silly. More- 
over, his concept of violence is most 
confusing and his pseudo-statistics are 
meaningless (Brazil is said to have gone 
through 36 internal wars between 1946 
and 1959). A more positive contribu- 
tion to our understanding of political 
process in the continent comes from 
Alan Angell (‘Populism and Political 
Change: the case of Colombia’), who 
suggests that the political parties 
should be seen as conglomerations of 
the politically ambitious from all 
classes, rather than as simple instru- 
ments of the oligarchy. It is an interest- 
ing viewpoint, but seems to under- 
estimate the extent to which those 
lower on the ladder identify with and 
express the interests of those higher up. 
Arnold Stricken has contributed a 
most enlightening article on the rela- 
tionship of two models of stratification, 
and their concomitant terminologies 
and ideologies, which focus respectively 
on a local community and on the 
national society in Argentina. Her- 
minio Martins gives a valuable analysis 
of the emergence of ‘developmental 
nationalism’ in Brazil (although he 
fails to appreciate the divisions appear- 
ing among the different ideologues 
from about 1960 onward), and Profes- 
sor Ferns has contributed a fine histori- 
cal discussion of the earliest phase of 
industrialization. Finally there are the 
almost inevitable pieces dealing with 
the population explosion and its politi- 
cal implications (by R. H. Fitzgibbon), 
and with modernization: on the latter 
topic Kalman Silvert has presented an 
elegant but not always closely reas- 
soned argument, well within the cur- 
rent mainstream of American thought 
e on the matter. 
Emanuel de Kadt 
London School of Economics 


Political Participation in 
Communist China 

James R. Townsend University of 
California Press (C.U.P.) 1967 233 pp. 
445. 


This book has two main purposes: 
to study the place of political partici- 
pation in the political history of 
modern China; and to analyse its role 
in the Chinese Communist political 
system. The author clearly demon- 
strates that the major function of 
political participation in China is to 
ensure the correct and rapid execution 
of the policies of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. According to the concept 
of the ‘mass line’, the Party theoreti- 
cally acts as a transmission belt, collect- 
ing and co-ordinating the views of the 
masses, formulating them into system- 
atic policy, and passing them back to 
the masses for explanation and imple- 
mentation. In practice, the transmis- 
sion tends to be rather a one-way 
process, from the Party to the masses, 
but it has undeniably been successful 
in mobilizing the population, and 
raising the political horizon of the 
peasant from the level of the village to 
that of the national political com- 
munity. 


In the first few years of the regime. 


after 1949, the Party sought to mobilize 
by the use of mass movements (such 
as the Resist America, Aid Korea cam- 
paign), and through the establishment 
of a local government structure to en- 
courage political participation. Accord- 
ing to the author, both these methods 
have been in decline from the mid- 
1950's, and have been replaced by non- 
governmental organizations such as the 
mass associations (Trade Unions, pro- 
fessional associations, etc.), and the 
ubiquitous ‘small groups’ which are 
formed from among the members of 
the urban residents units (in the towns) 
and from among the members of the 
production teams (in the countryside). 
Thus the local government structure 
handles primarily administrative probs 
lems, while the production teams, 
urban residents committegs and small 
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groups, to which the whole population 
belong, mobilize the people to support 
and carry out Party policy. Within the 
organizational system of the Chinese 
Communist state, there are no private 
states. The Party requires positive 
activism and regards passivity or 
acquiescence as tantamount to hos- 
tility. 

A major conclusion of the book is 
that the mass campaigns for political 
mobilization changed in the mid-1950's 
from an emphasis on the ‘reconstruc- 
tion of the system’ (political and 
economic reorganization), to an ideo 
logical emphasis on the ‘reconstruction 
of man’. This has been accompanied 
by a decline in the value placed by the 
Party on institutions, and a rise in the 
importance of a revolutionary style of 
politics stressing the moral quality of 
leadership, and face-to-face contact 
between cadre and masses, to produce 
an internalized discipline based on a 
‘correct’ ideology. The development of 
the Cultural Revolution, however, 
must throw the success of this policy 
inté doubt. 

Although much of the material in 
this book, particularly that on Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine and the organiza- 
tional structure of the state, can be 
found elsewhere, there is sufficient new - 
information to make it worthwhile 
reading for social scientists engaged in 
work on China. 

Derek J. Waller 
School of Oriental and African Studies 


Hsin Hsing, Taiwan: 

a Chinese Village in Change 
Bernard Gallin London University of 
California Press (C.U.P.) 1966 324 pp. 
68s. 


Using a full quiver of methods—par- 
ticipant observation during a sixteen- 
month residence (during 1957-8), 
quantitative surveys, and study of 
documentary sources and official re- 
cords—Mr. Gallin has produced a care- 
ful study of a village community in the 
western coastal area of Taiwan. Many 
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changes now .taking place both in 
Taiwan and on the mainland, Mr. 
Gallin claims, are primarily due to 
the same cause—the encroachment of 
urbanization on a traditionally agrar- 
jan culture. The study of a community 
stemming from S.E. China something 
like five generations ago is therefore 
of interest for comparison with other 
variants developed from the original 
model and may illuminate hitherto 
unremarked features of the basic 
pattern. 

The area has been subject to a suc- 
gession of political regimes under 
which economic development has been 
in turn fostered, halted, reversed and 
then resumed. It has known hyper- 
inflation and large-scale immigration. 
Between 1949 and 1953 a programme 
of Land Reform was carried throngh, 
but because of increases in population 
land scarcity continues. Against this 
background the social organization 
described has recognizably Chinese 
features, but there are some shifts away 
from the basic model. 

Existing structures remain, but their 
hold has to meet the challenge of new 
influences. The growth of economic 
opportunities outside the village, by 
reducing dependence on land and pro- 
_viding other sources of economic 
.security, has acted as a solvent of 
old attachments and authority while 
creating at the same time a need for 
wider social contacts. In face of this, 
the solidarity of corporate descent 
groups and of neighbourhood have 
both decreased. Women have gained 
in status both through the possibilities 
of employment for themselves and be- 
cause of increased responsibilities put 
on them while men are employed else- 
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where. Importance has shifted away 
from the large kin group to the small 
economic family, and affinal links come 
to have new significance. Instead of 
being the integrating centres of a rural 
community, the market town and city 
appear as rungs on a ladder leading out 
of the village—a one-way moving stair- 
case which carries away those with edu- 
cation and ambition who might have 
become village leaders. The pattern of 
relationships is in general less clearly 
structured than in traditional China 
and it is not easy to find mediators to 
resolve disputes. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the 
growth in individualism and the rise 
in importance of the small family is not 
the only development possible as a con- 
sequence of industrial and commercial 
development. A tenable hypothesis 
would have been that kinship groups 
would seize the opportunity to invest 
corporately in growing industry or 
commerce (on the lines of zaibatsu in 
Japan) and thus transform or add to 
their strength and authority. This may 
suggest a more specific explanation of 
the traditional phenomenon than we 
have looked for up to now. But we also 
need to know more than we are told 
here about the character of the indus- 
trialization now going on in the towns 
and cities. 

Hsin Hsing deserves the attention of 
all who are interested in Chinese social 
organization and developing agrarian 
societies. It adds however to the accu- 
mulating evidence that to focus on the 
individual ‘village community’ is not 
the best span of vision for full under- 
standing of such changes. 

Sybille van der Sprenkel 
University of Leeds 
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